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T^HE  HEATHEN  CHINEK  By  F.  Bret 

A  Haxtb.  With  eight  fiiU-pege  Ulnstntloas,  bjr  8. 
EgTiNOB,Jm.  Paper  eorer,  IS  eents. 

This  woiid-lhmoas  poem  has  been  fitly  iUnstrated  by 
Vr.  Eytlnga,  whohaa  had  the  great  adrantage  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  euggMtlon-t.  Vnder  bis  skllfhi  hand  TmthfOl 
James,  WUUaa  Nye,  and  Ah  Sin  are  most  effectively  as 
well  as  aathentically  portrayed. 

THHE  HEATHEN  CHINEE  25  cents. 

A  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  illustrations :  — 

Which  I  wish  to  remark. 

Ah  Sin  was  his  Name. 

Which  we  had  a  smail  Oame. 

Till  at  last  be  put  down  a  Right  Bower. 

He  went  fbr  that  Heathen  Chinee. 

The  Scene  that  ensued. 

In  his  Sleeves  he  had  twenty-four  Packs. 

Which  Is  why  I  rmnark. 

“  T>RET  HAUTE’S  unprecedentedly  popn- 

-Lf  lar  poem, '  The  Heathen  Chinee,*  with  a  setting  of 
iMw  and  original  sketches  by  Mr.  8,  eytinge,  Jr.  This 
series  of  illustrations  has  been  designed  srith  unusual  care 
by  Mr.  Eytinge,  under  the  personal  direction  of  Mr.  Harte. 
I  he  portraiu  given  of  TmtbAU  James,  Ah  Sin,  and  Bill 
Sye  voMj,  therefore,  be  accepted  as  truthful  as  the  hero  of 
Table  Mountain  himself.”  —  Proridmet Jier^. _ 

^HE  LANDS  OF  SCOTT.  By  James 

A  p.  HumnwaLL.  1  vol.  12mo.  Cniform  with  the 
LUrart  EdMom  of  the  WAvasLBT  NevaLS.  $2Ad. 

This  hook  contains  sketches  of  the  life  and  works  of 
Scott,  and  of  the  obiscts  and  places  with  which  they  are 
assootated,  arranged  In  the  order  in  which  they  could  be 
most  readily  visited.  These  include  picturesque  scenes  in 
nearly  all  ue  shires  of  Hcotlimd,  in  EngUna,  Wales,  the 
Isle  of  Man,  Franoe,  Belglnm,  the  valley  of  the  Upper 
Rhine,  and  the  (kr  East.  This  is  a  book  which  would  be 
heartily  welcomed  at  any  time  by  the  numerous  host  of 
Scott’s  admirers,  bat  it  comes  now  with  special  fitness  on 
the  hundredth  anniversary  of  tha  great  romancer’s  birth. 


T'HE  LANDS  OF  SCOTT.  “Thenu- 

A  merons  attractions  of  Scotland,  Its  scenery,  romance, 
and  antiquities,  the  objeou  and  places  identified  with 
the  composltioas  af  the  great  author,  are  graphically  set 
forth  and  minutely  described.  Interesting  sketches  of 
the  plots  of  the  varied  series  of  novels  and  poems  of 
Scott,  with  a  memoir  of  his  life,  are  also  Included  in  this 
interesting  volume.  The  work  is  illustrated  with  a  series 
of  maps  of  *  The  Country  between  8tlriing  and  Oban,’ 
’The  Eastern  and  Middle  Border,’  ’Great  Britain  from 
Moray  Firth  to  York,’  *  England  (south  of  York),  and 
Wales.”— -Vew  F«ri  ffeentap  Post. 


■prUNNEWELL’S  LANDS  OF  SCOTT. 

A  A  “  Though  following  the  path  of  romance  the  labor 
of  the  author  has  really  a  sound  practical  value,  for  hardly 
a  page  in  the  book  can  be  scanned  which  does  net  yield 
some  useful  Informative  hint  concerning  men,  manners, 
and  things  of  interest.  We  are  confident  that  '  A  Tour 
tbroogh  the  Lands  of  Scott  ’  will  entertain  and  satisfy 
many  thousands  of  readers,  and  that  it  will  be  held  to  be 
as  Indispensable  in  every  library  as  are  the  works  of  the 
great,  novelist  which  it  so  charmingly  illustrates.”  —  Bos- 
lois  nsMt. 


/^I.INX’S  BABY:  His  Birth  wid  Other 

VA  Mlsfi>rtunes.  From  the  Seventh  London  Edition. 
1  voL  lemo.  Paper,  2S  cents  ;  Cloth,  SO  cents. 

This  little  volume  has  produesd  a  great  sensation  In 
England.  Under  the  guise  of  a  story  it  deals  with  some  of 
the  most  important  and  perplexing  problems  of  modem 
dvilUatlon. 


GINX’S  BABY.  Paper,  26  cents. 

”  We  are  utterly  puxzlvd  as  to  the  authorship  of  this 

wondatfbl  book . We  are  bound  to  say  this  is  about 

the  most  terrible  and  powerful  political  satire  since  the 

time  of  Swift . Living  as  we  do,  on  the  lower  lip  of 

a  crater  composed  of  old  sins,  and  recurrent  lazinesses 
almost  worse  than  the  old  siiu,  — living  at  the  edge 
of  a  crater  which  may  burst  out  into  the  fire  and  ftity  of 
jacquerie  any  day,  —  we  should  read  and  think  about  such 
a  bock  as  this  when  we  can  get  it,  wblcb  is  seldom.”— 
Hnnai  Kikgsut,  m  the  Edinburgh  Daily  Raitss. 


OINX’S  BABY.  Cloth,  60  cents. 

VA  *’  Satire  is  a  formidable  weapon  when  edged  with 
troth,  and  we  hope  this  book  will  be  of  service,  as  it  cer¬ 
tainly  deserves  to  be . It  is  a  clever  and  telling  piece  of 

worit  booestly  dune.”  —  Somronformist  ILondou). 

/JINX’S  BABY  :  His  Birth  and  Other 

vA  MIsfertnnsa. 

”Tbe  legitimate  province  of  burner  in  the  treatment  of 
the  saddest  and  most  perplexing  problems  of  social  and 
political  phtloeopby  is  one  of  the  most  debatable  ques¬ 
tions  in  criticism. ....  He  who  solves  this  practical  prob¬ 
lem  is  the  truest  and  profoundcst  humorist,  and  the  un¬ 
known  author  of’  Oinx’s  Baby  ’  has  made  good  his  claim 
to  be  ranked  as  such.  The  topics  really  presented  in  this 
marvelloos  and  startling  little  biography  are  the  darkest 
and  often  the  most  repulsive  ones  of  modem  society. 
Over-population,  pauper-dwellings  in  densely  crowded 
towns,  poor-law  stuUdity,  religions  bigotry,  ignorance, 
and  intolerance,  sectarian  chanty  and  charitable  fhnatl- 
eism,  magisterial  and  police  effeteness,  legal  and  Judicial 
cobweb-weaving.  Colonial  questions,  Irish  questions,  and 
Home  Government  questions,  —  each  of  these  topics  is 
handled  gently,  but  firmly,  or  rather  sketched  out  in 
broad  and  ghastly  chalks,  colored  after  a  ftshion  that  no 
one  who  oontee  near  can  fhll  to  keep  staring  at  them,  and 
those  who  have  oooe  so  stared  will  never  forget  them.”  — 
Weslmauttr  Reoiese. 


'T’HE  FOE  IN  THE  HOUSEHOLD,  By 

A  Canouna  CBxaiBBO’.  IvoL  8to.  Paper,  n cents: 
Cloth,  $  1.25. 

An  engaging  and  instructive  story  of  domestic  lift,  paint¬ 
ing  in  strong  but  truthful  colors  some  of  the  evil  Infiuenees 
that  mar  the  beauty  and  destroy  the  peace  of  many  a 
houasbold. _ 

pOETS  AND  POETRY  OF  EUROPE 

A  By  BaaaT  Wadswobtb  LoacraLLow.  Revised 
and  snlargsd  edition.  1  vol.  Imperial  octavo,  uniform 
with  the  first  edition  of  Longfellow^s  Dante.  86. 

Itiia  is  a  sumptuous  edition  of  a  noble  work.  All  who 
have  the  original  issue  of  Longfellow’s  Dante,  will  be  es¬ 
pecially  glad  to  have  this  standard  collection  in  the  same 
superb  style. _ 

EP.  WHIPPLE’S  WRITINGS. 

s  ”  Mr.  Whipple  is  widely  known  as  a  literary  critic 
of  nnquestlonabis  originality  and  power,  lucid  and  exact 
In  bis  perceptions,  of  tare  acuteness  and  subtlety  of  dis- 
cnmination,  humanely  bleiuling  justice  and  nwrcy  in  bis 
decisions,  with  a  certain  catholic  comprehensiveness  of 
taste,  and  a  racy  force  of  expression  that  cannot  always 
be  accepted,  as  in  the  present  case,  as  a  sign  of  vigorous 
thought.”  —  .Vac  York  Tribunt. 

TITHIPPLE’S  WORKS.  New  Edition. 

T  T  ”  Mr.  Whipple  is  one  of  the  soundest  of  observers, 
and  be  thinks  as  deeply  as  be  observes  keenly,  and  his 
thoughts  are  embodied  In  the  strongest  as  well  as  the 
most  correct  of  language.  He  iMver  wrote  a  sentence 
that  bad  not  thought  in  it,  or  that  was  clumsily  formed. 
*111X1  the  style  Is  the  man,  is  an  old  Idea,  — and  Mr. 
Whipple’s  style  is  something  peculiar  to  himself,  and  ex¬ 
plains  what  u  meant  when  it  Is  said  that  language  should 
W  not  merely  the  garment  of  thought,  but  its  Incarna' 
tkm.  There  are  men  who  imte  at  well  as  Mr.  Whipple, 
perbm,  but  they  do  not  think  so  deeply  as  he  thinks,  — 
and  this  makes  all  the  dlfferenoe  that  there  ever  must  be 
between  merely  a  good  writer  and  a  really  great  writer.” 
—  ^csera  TraotOer.  _  ' 
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PUBLISHERS’  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

In  this  number  is  commenced  a  powerful 
story  by  Mr.  Edmund  Yates,  called  “  Nobodt’s 
Fortune.” 

In  our  next  number  we  shall  publish  the  iirst 
of  a  series  of  illustrated  articles  by  our  special 
artist  and  correspondent,  Mr.  A.  R.  Wand  and 
Mr.  Ralph  Keeler,  entitled 

ON  THB  MISSISSIPPI. 

Mr.  Waud  and  Mr.  Keeler,  hartng  visited  the 
lower  part  of  the  river,  are  now  in  New  Or¬ 
leans.  They  will  thoroughly  picture  and  de¬ 
scribe  this  interesting  city,  anil  also  give  our 
readers  a  vivid  representation  of  the  scenes 
occasioned  by  the  recent  crevasses  in  the  Louis¬ 
iana  levees. 

Thb  volume  of  Every  Saturday  for  1870, 
substantially  bound  in  green  cloth  covers,  with 
bevelled  ed^,  and  appropriate  lettering,  can  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Publishers.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to 
the  great  number  of  superb  eng^ravings  and  the 
vast  amount  of  choice  letterpress  comprised  in 
the  Eight  Hundred  and  Eighty  pages  of  this 
volume.  Price,  $  7.00  per  copy. 


THE  DEMOCRATIC  ADDRESS. 

IN  common,  we  dare  say,  with  ail  those 
citizens  who  —  whatever  party  obliga¬ 
tions  they  might  acknowledge  —  have  been 
earnestly  l(x>king  for  some  signs  of  improve¬ 
ment  in  American  politics,  we  felt  from  the 
first  a  lively  interest  in  the  address  to  the 
people  which  the  Democratic  members  of 
Congress  were  said  to  be  preparing.  The 
character  of  the  antagonist  largely  shapes 
the  issue  involved ;  and  we  can  well  under¬ 
stand  how  many  a  thoughtful  Republican 
might  have  been  more  concerned,  for  the  mo¬ 
ment,  in  the  position  of  his  opponents  than 
in  that  of  his  friends ;  not  so  much  because 
he  feared  the  defeat  of  his  own  party  in  the 
next  Presidential  campaira  as  its  triumph 
on  undesirable  grounds,  ulie  movement  of 
politics  ought  not  to  be  like  that  of  a  door 
on  its  hinges,  —  everlastingly  back  and 
forth,  without  any  progress;  nor  should 
political  issues  be  a  series  of  cat’s-cradle 
evolutions,  always  coming  back  through  a 
little  round  of  variations,  to  the  point  from 
which  they  started.  That  which  the  mod¬ 
em  psalmist  describes  as  the  joy  of  indi¬ 
vidual  life,  should  be  also  that  of  the  true 
partisan,  namely,  that  “each  to-morrow 
should  find  ns  farther  than  to-day.”  Now 
it  it  extremely  desirable,  that  the  leading  is¬ 
sues  of  tbe  last  decade  in  this  countiy  should 
be  regent  as  settled.  Tbe  solemn  arlfit- 
nundnt  of  war  has  pueed  upon  them,  bM 


lodged  their  results  in  the  organic  law,  and 
has  incorporated  them  with  the  very  life¬ 
blood  of  um  renewed  nation.  In  the  mean 
time  other  national  matters,  which  would 
have  been  of  the  first  import  in  all  ordinary 
exigencies,  and  ou^ht  to  be  so  now,  have 
been  denied  a  hearing,  and  will  not  get  it 
in  the  campaign  of  1872,  unless  there  is  a 
general  acquiescence  in  the  virtual  closing 
up  of  the  war  period.  The  slightest  sound 
of  the  trumpet  will  still  confuse  men’s  minds 
and  keep  them  fighting  their  battles  over 
again.  It  is  on  this  account  that  we  find 
the  Democratic  Address  unsatisfactory’. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  framers 
of  the  address  would,  in  connection  with 
this  paramount  topic,  lay  hold  of  all  the  ef¬ 
fective  partisan  weapons  for  discrediting  and 
dislodging  the  Republicans  which  the  times 
have  presented  to  their  hands.  There  are 
many  such  which  admit  of  skilful  use ;  but 
in  the  address  they  are  not  forcibly  put. 
The  document  appears  to  have  been  written 
by  a  crammed  sophomore,  so  completely 
does  it  run  to  adjectives  and  loose  phrases. 
Besides,  there  is  a  glaring  want  of  discrim¬ 
ination  in  the  charges  made.  The  Repub¬ 
lican  Administration  is  culpable  for  the  lit¬ 
tle  it  has  done  to  reduce  taxation ;  but  it 
has,  on  tbe  whole,  despite  what  the  address 
says,  collected  the  revenues  faithfully.  It 
is  to  blame  for  not  having  given  the  country 
better  tariff  and  excise  systems ;  but  it  has 
creditably  reduced  the  number  of  oflicers, 
instead  of  increasing  it,  as  the  address  al¬ 
leges.  It  has  done  its  share  of  wasting  the 
public  lands ;  but  it  cannot  be  accused,  in 
that  connection,  of  “  neglecting  our  sol¬ 
diers.”  So  far,  however,  as  the  land  sys¬ 
tem,  the  need  of  oivil-service  reform,  and 
the  burdensomeness  of  taxation  are  con¬ 
cerned,  the  record  of  the  Democratic  party 
is  no  better  than  that  of  the  Republican.  If 
the  ehaiges  on  these  topics  were  to  be  any¬ 
thing  more  than  a  pot-and-kettle  warfare, 
they  should  have  been  accompanied  with  a 
clear  declaration  of  the  Democratic  pro¬ 
gramme,  together  with  a  statement  of  what 
had  been  done  in  its  behalf  by  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  members  of  Congress.  Then  as  to 
all  the  minor  issues  at  least  —  if  they  are, 
unhappily,  to  remain  sueh  any  longer  — 
the  country  would  have  had  no  difliciuty  in 
deciding  between  the  claims  of  the  two 
great  political  organizations. 

The  main  fault  of  the  address,  however, 
as  we  have  intimated  above,  lies  in  the  neg¬ 
lect  to  release  these  important  issues  from 
the  shadow  that  has  so  long  dwarfed  and 
confused  them,  b^  omitting  to  give  a  full, 
frank,  and  explicit  pledge  of  adherence  to 
the  Constitution  as  it  now  stands.  This  is 
what  the  thoughtful  and  sound-hearted  men 
of  the  Democratic  organization  had  hoped 
for,  if  not  expected,  but  this  is  what  they  do 
not  get.  It  is  true,  something  is  said  in 
the  address  in  the  nature  of  an  aj^al  to 
“  our  fellow-citizens  in  all  parts  of  the  Union  ” 
“  to  diseountenance  and  discourage  any 
violations  of  the  right  of  any  portion  of  the 
people  secured  under  the  Constitution  or 
any  of  its  amendments.”  But  this,  it  will 
be  seen,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  a 
plain  declaration  in  favor  of  impartial  suf¬ 
frage,  as  a  guaranteed  right,  to  which  the 
DemiKratic  party  would  ever  be  faithful. 
The  appeal  actually  used  is  consistent  with 
the  theory  that  the  Ku-Klux  outrages  are 
doing  much  injury  to  Democratic  prospects, 
and  ought  to  be  suspended  till  the  next 
Presidential  campaign  is  over,  when,  if  the 
Democrats  are  successful,  they  will  leave 
the  Ku-Klux  nothing  to  complain  of  for 
their  forbearance.  .Md  this  theorj'  derives 
color  from  the  expressions  of  the  address, 
representing  the  disorders  at  the  South  as 
wholly  owing  to  “  the  mischievous  minds  of 
political  managers  in  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,”  and  charging  that  noth¬ 
ing  has  been  done  by  tbe  President  and 
Congress  to  conciliate  “the  people  of  the 
Southern  States,”  as  if  the  colored  and 
white  Republicans  of  the  South  were  no 
part  of  “  the  people.”  In  short,  the  effect 
of  this  address  is,  not  to  dispense  with  past 
issues,  but  to  keep  them  still  alive,  and  to 
perpetuate  them  in  an  exaggerated  form. 

The  Democratic  leaders  have  thrown 
away  a  great  opportuni^,  and  the  coun¬ 
try  will  suffer  for  it.  Tliey  have  played 
into  the  hands  of  the  most  narrow-minded 
J&epublican  politicians,  —  that  class  who 
find  it  much  easier  to  fan  the  embers  of 
old  animosities  than  to  open  their  minds  and 
to  call  the  people  to  the  new  issues  required 
hy  the  advanced  condition  of  the  country ; 
that  class  who,  as  the  Democrats  by  this 
time  ought  to  know  to  their  sorrow,  are 
masters  of  electioneering  tactics,  and,  as  the 
Republioans  also  know  to  their  sorrow,  ara 
apt  to  be  but  the  barnacles  of  party  fub- 
oese. 


CAPITAL  MOVING. 

SOME  time  ago,  when  a  few  persons  were 
greatly  agitating  the  question  of  remov¬ 
ing  the  national  seat  of  government  from 
Washington,  General  Sherman  was  reported 
as  saying  that  it  would  take  fifty  years  to 
get  a  vote  for  removal,  and  fifty  years  more 
to  settle  where  the  new  Capitol  should  be 
located.  Those  who  advocated  a  change  of 
base  jeered  at  this  bluff  remark  and  scoffed 
at  the  General’s  sagacity ;  but  a  glance  at 
the  state  of  afl'airs  in  Illinois  may  show  that 
he  was  wiser  than  his  detractors.  For  fif¬ 
teen  or  twenty  years  a  considerable  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  people  of  that  Commonwealth 
have  wished  to  get  their  seat  of  government 
away  from  Springfield.  The  ciuestion  has 
come  before  ever  so  many  legislatures,  and 
in  the  one  whose  session  has  just  closed 
there  were  votes  enough  to  prevent  an  ap¬ 
propriation  for  continuing  work  on  the  neiv 
State  House  recently  begun  at  Springfield. 
It  was  by  no  means  decided  to  remove  the 
capital  from  that  pap-loving  and  somnolent 
city,  and  the  people  have  only  just  be^un  to 
debate  where  it  shall  be  located  if  it  is 
removed. 

Yet  we  grieve  to  learn  that  the  mere  pre¬ 
liminary  steps  of  the  movement,  give  rise  to 
scenes  of  a  mournful  character.  We  make 
ne  account  of  the  fact  that  there  is  much 
talk  of  bribery  and  corruption,  nor  of  the 
fact  that  there  was  a  row  in  the  legislature 
every  day  when  the  issue  came  up  for  dis¬ 
cussion  ;  what  distresses  us  is  that  the  pro¬ 
ject  very  seriously  threatened  to  lead  to  a 
spilling  of  blood.  Thus  one  legislator  blurted 
out  to  another  that  he  woulci  give  him  any 
sort  of  satisfaction  he  wanted  after  the  day’s 
work  had  ended;  another  declared  he 
would  die  like  a  dog  in  the  streets  of  Spring- 
field  before  surrendering  his  right  to  vote  as 
he  pleased ;  and  a  third  stated  that  a  citizen 
of  the  place  had  virtually  promised  to  smash 
the  member’s  head  if  he  were  not  a  member. 
Can  we  consider  these  things  and  not  bo 
moved  ?  We  say  frankly  that  we  cannot  I 
We  are  necessarily  compelled  to  forecast 
the  years  and  consider  what  may  occur  when 
it  really  becomes  a  question  of  removing  the 
national  capital.  General  Logan  is  a  prime 
agitator  of  this  question  :  —  we  beg  him  to 
act  as  peacemaker  among  the  peo^e  of  his 
own  State. 

The  legislature  is  to  meet  next  winter  in 
Chicago,  and  for  the  following  winter  has 
its  multiple  eye  on  Peoria,  These  will  of 
course,  be  sessions  of  observation ;  and,  as 
a  dozen  other  cities  may  put  in  claims  equal 
to  those  of  Peoria,  we  see  no  reason  why 
this  tour  of  reconnoissance  may  not  continue 
for  several  years.  Holding  sessions  in 
churches  and  town  halls  and  court-rooms 
will  obviously  be  inconvenient;  and  we 
suggest,  therefore,  that  the  new  State  House 
be  at  once  finished  and  put  on  wheels. 
Then  it  could  be  dragged  from  point  to 
point  during  the  coming  summers,  and  win¬ 
ter  prospecting  might  be  done  without  dis- 
comtbrt  or  inconvenience. 


TAMMANY  INTRENCHED. 

^pilE  closing  hours  of  the  late  session  of 
1  the  New  York  Legislatiue  were  marked 
by  acts  which  may  wml  give  every  thought¬ 
ful  man  pause  to  consider  if  government  of 
the  people  by  the  people  tor  the  people  is 
not  at  an  end  so  far  as  New  York  City  is  in¬ 
terested,  The  Supply  Bill,  the  Tax-Levy 
Bill,  the  Registration  Bill,  and  the  City 
Charter  Bill  —  each  of  them  a  bill  of  the  ut¬ 
most  importance  to  the  inhabitants  of  Man¬ 
hattan  —  were  rushed  through  their  various 
stages  without  debate  and  without  reading, 
and  at  once  signed  by  Governor  Hoffman. 
Nobody  knew  what  was  in  them  except  Mr. 
Tweed  and  half  a  dozen  of  his  associates, 
inquiry  and  opposition  were  throttled  by 
an  arbitrary  suspension  of  rules,  and  it  was 
two  weeks  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
legislature  before  the  interested  public  could 
obtain  definite  information  of  the  provisions 
of  these  measures.  The  bald  statement 
of  facts,  without  a  word  of  characterization, 
is  enough  to  show  what  an  outrage  was 
perpetrated  in  this  performance. 

We  call  attention  to  what  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  through  the  passage  of  the  four 
acts  we  have  named.  About  eight  hundred 
thousand  dollars  were  taken  from  the  State 
treasury,  as  “  charities,”  of  which  nearly  five 
hundred  thousand  go  into  the  hands  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  for  use  at  their  option.  The 
registration  of  voters  in  New  York  City  is 
nominally  continued,  but  the  swearing  in  of 
votee  without  registration  is  now  permitted, 
■o  that  there  is  no  bar  whatever  against  “  re¬ 
peating,”  frandnlent  voting,  and  ballot-box 
ftuffing.  Tbe  commbn-s^ool  system  of 
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the  rity  hax  been  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  people,  and  henceforward  trustees 
and  inspectors  are  to  be  appointed  by  the 
mayor.  Hereafter  the  people  are  allowed 
to  vote  for  no  officials  except  mayor  and 
aldermen,  and  the  present  board  of  al¬ 
dermen,  elected  last  May  for  one  year,  is 
continued  in  office  till  January,  1873.  The 
Mayor  is  legislated  into  the  police  board 
and  the  health  board ;  the  controller,  elect¬ 
ed  last  November  for  two  years,  is  given  of¬ 
fice  for  five  years,  and  the  corporation  attoi^ 
ney,  elected  at  the  same  time  for  the  same 
j>eriod,  holds  his  place  for  four  years  ;  two 
new  boards  have  oeen  created,  with  unlimit¬ 
ed  powers  for  favoritism  and  black -mailing; 
the  number  of  officials  has  been  consider¬ 
ably  enlarged,  and  the  salaries  of  many  here¬ 
tofore  in  existence  have  been  greatly  in¬ 
creased  ;  the  charter  election  is  postponed 
from  this  month  till  November  of  next  year, 
and  the  mayor  is  given  authority  to  fill 
every  vacancy  occurring  before  that  date : 
three  persons — Oakey  Hall,  Tweed,  and 
Sweeny  —  are  henceforth  to  .rave  exclusive 
power  to  appropriate  money  for  charities,  in 
their  discretion  and  without  responsibility ; 
a  ({uaiter  of  a  million  of  dollars  has  been 
given  Tweed,  nominally  to  sjHjnd  in  extra 
street-cleaning,  also  at  his  discretion  and 
without  responsibility ;  one  of  the  new  boards 
is  given  imperial  power  to  layout,  open,  wi¬ 
den,  change,  and  straighten  streets  in  all 
that  part  of  the  city  below  Central  Park,  or, 
in  other  words,  as  the  amended  charter  says, 
they  are  “  authorized  and  empowered  to  al¬ 
ter  the  plan  of  New  York  City  whenever 
they  may  deem  it  expedient  or  lor  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest  so  to  do  ” ;  heretofore  the  tax 
levy  has  been  made  up  by  the  board  of  su- 
|)ervi8ors  and  revised  by  the  legislature, 
while  now  it  is  to  be  made  up  by  the  four 
persons  above  named  irrespective  of  the  su- 
])ervi8ors,  the  legislature,  or  any  one  else ; 
the  tax  this  year  is  fixed  at  twenty-five  mil¬ 
lion  dollars,  a  sale  of  bonds  to  the  extent  of 
sixteen  or  seventeen  millions  more  is  direct¬ 
ed,  and  an  imposition  of  licenses,  assess¬ 
ments,  &c.  is  authorized,  which  will  yield 
six  or  eight  millions  in  addition ;  heretofore 
it  was  required  that  bonds  must  be  sold  at 
j)ar,  but  now  Connolly  can  sell  them  when 
he  pleases,  to  whom  he  pleases,  and  at  what 
price  he  pleases ;  and  finally  this  enormous 
amount  of  from  forty-five  to  fifty  millions 
of  dollars  is  absolutely  at  the  irresponsible 
control  of  the  Hall,  Tweed,  and  Sweeny 
Triumvirate, 

We  think  it  unnecessarj-  to  use  a  single 
word  in  condemnation  of  the  late  legislature. 
The  mere  recital  of  what  it  did  with  respect 
to  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  Union 
is  a  graver  and  stronger  indictment  than 
the  pen  of  any  journalist  could  ever  draw. 
The  heart  of  that  metropolis  is  in  the  un¬ 
relenting  and  unscrupulous  clutch  of  Tam¬ 
many,  The  Ring  is  intrenched  and  doubly 
intrenched  at  every  point,  and  it  is  scarce¬ 
ly  a  figure  of  speech  to  say  that  the  city  can¬ 
not  even  breathe  except  by  favor  of  the 
Ring,  So  far  as  the  people  of  the  metropo¬ 
lis  are  concerned,  local  self-government  is 
but  a  memory,  the  figment  of  an  old  dream, 
Tammany  made  the  legislature,  and  the 
legislature  has  made  Tammany  autocrat 
within  its  municipal  domain. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


The  Erie  Railroad  is  still  able  to  buy  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  distincuished  lawyers  as  assistants 
of  David  Dudley  Field,  who,  acconling  to  Fisk, 
is  to  remain  senior  counsel  as  long  as  he  lives, 
rublic  opinion  has,  however,  accomplished  some¬ 
thing, —  Judge  Edwards  Pienrepont  accepts  a 
retainer,  but  deems  it  prudent  to  rise  in  court 
and  explain  what  advice  he  has  given  to  Gould. 
It  is  a  suit  in  equity  to  determine  what  has  be¬ 
come  of  thirty  thousand  shares  of  Erie  stock 
owned  in  England  and  handed  in  at  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  office  a  year  or  so  ago  for  registration. 
Mr.  Pierrepont  explains  that  he  advised  Gould 
“  to  give  all  the  assistance  in  his  power  by  pro¬ 
ducing  such  books  as  were  ordered  into  court  by 
the  master  in  equity."  This  counsel  scarcely 
seems  to  be  in  the  line  of  that  heretofore  given 
by  the  senior  attorney.  Gould  heard  the  advice, 
and  proved  equal  to  the  occasion, —  declaring 
that  ho  was  unable  to  find  in  the  books  called 
for  by  the  order  anything  l)earing  on  the  case  at 
issue ;  that  he  did  not  know  whether  the  Com¬ 
pany  kept  anv  stock-ledger  or  stock-transfer 
Kok  ;  that  if  there  were  such  books  in  the  office, 
he  did  not  know  who  could  produce  them  ;  that 
he  did  not  know  what  he  might  legally  do  in 
the  premises,  because  he  had  never  examined 
the  articles  of  association  ;  that,  in  a  word,  he 
could  not  tell  a  lie,  and  did  not  dare  order  a 
production  of  the  transfer  register  lest  he  should 
do  an  illegal  act.  Everybody  knew  long  ago 
that  there  were  knaves  in  the  Erie  office,  but  it 
was  reserved  for  Judge  Pierrepont  to  give  such 
advice  as  would  bnng  out  the  fact  that  the 
knaves  are  supplemented  by  fools.  So  simple- 


minded  an  ignoramus  was  hardly  ever  before 
seen  as  Gould  appeared  on  this  occasion.  He 
proved  to  be  a  veritable  know-nothing  so  far  a» 
concerns  the  business  of  the  Company  of  which 
he  is  President ;  and  it  was  very  touching  to 
learn  how  careful  he  is  not  to  transcend  the  au¬ 
thority  given  him  in  certain  mysterious  articles 
of  association  I  But  the  Erie  Railroad  does  not 
run  itself,  and  water  its  own  stock,  and  steal  its 
own  bonds;  and  the  United  States  court  will 
unquestionably  find  or  make  authority  through 
which  to  get  hold  of  these  transfer-books. 


Thk  reopening  of  the  leg;al-tender  case,  and 
the  affirmation  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  act 
in  question  by  a  majority  of  the  full  liench  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  present  an  issue  that  ought 
never  to  have  be*n  raised.  We  say  nothing  of 
the  position  in  which  the  Chief  Justice  finds 
himself ;  proper  consideration  of  his  relations  to 
the  question  should  have  made  him  slow  to 
urge  a  decision  when  the  bench  was  not  full. 
Nor  do  we  say  anything  of  the  fact  that  two  of 
the  judges  now  in  the  majority  were  advocates 
in  important  legal-tender  cases  when  the  former 
decision  was  rendered ;  the  comment  to  which 
they  have  subjected  themielves  was  unavoidable, 
though  it  cannot,  with  sensible  men,  impair  the 
force  of  the  argument  whereby  they  have  reached 
their  present  conclusion.  The  constitntionality 
of  the  act  has  been  affirmed  by  ever  so  many 
State  courts,  and  was  substantully  acqnieeced 
in  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  seven 
or  eight  years;  and  we  believe,  therefore,  that 
the  new  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  more 
in  .accordance  than  the  former  one  was  with  the 
enlightened  judgment  of  the  country,  though, 
of  coarse,  there  arc  many  persons  who  object  to 
it  as  unsound  and  unwarrantable.  The  matter 
of  paramount  importance,  however,  is  neither 
the  true  interpretation  of  the  legal-tender  act 
nor  the  position  toward  it  of  the  various  judges 
on  the  bench.  We  present  it  by  asking  two  ques¬ 
tions  : — first,  to  what  point  are  we  tending  ?  and, 
second,  what  may  be  the  consequences  of  the 
present  action?  If  the  court  may  properly 
open  one  case  for  rehearing,  it  may  certainly, 
with  equal  propriety,  reopen  other  cases.  It 
can  be  asserted  that  many  issues  have  been  de¬ 
cided  when  the  bench  was  not  full,  and  there  is 
force  in  the  argument  that  each  of  these  should 
be  heard  again  before  the  nine  justices.  To  do 
this  would  throw  the  whole  country  into  a 
turmoil,  but  can  the  court  justly  refuse  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  legitimate  consequence  of  the  step  it  has 
taken  if  dissatisfied  parties  to  other  suits  ask  a 
rehearing?  We  trust  the  issue  on  this  point 
may  be  avoided  by  the  neglect  of  such  parties  to 
demand  a  new  trial ;  and  cannot  doubt  that 
hereafter  the  court  will  refrain  from  rendering 
opinions  except  as  they  are  the  judgment  of  a 
majority  of  its  full  number.  If  confidence  in 
the  stability  of  conclusions  is  destroyed,  the 
court  overthrows  its  own  constitutional  prerog¬ 
ative.  Some  writers  have  argued  that  this 
court  must  ultimately  become  subordinate  to 
the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed  through 
Congress,  and  it  cannot  fairly  be  controvert^ 
that  things  are  tending  to  such  an  end.  Con¬ 
gress  has  already  denied  the  authority  of  the 
court  to  traverse  its  clearly  expressed  judgment 
on  political  issues :  we  hope  the  course  of  the 
bench  will  not  be  such  as  to  lead  the  l^slative 
department  to  deny  its  right  to  pass  on  financial 
issues. 


Tuk  formation  of  a  territorial  government  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  appears  to  us  to  be  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  The  ancient  burgh 
of  Georgetown  has  got  along  as  a  municipality 
without  any  serious  difficulty,  but  the  city  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Washington  has  been  a  public  scan¬ 
dal  and  disgrace  these  many  years.  A  change 
there  could  hardly  have  been  for  the  worse,  and 
in  the  change  that  has  taken  place  is  promise  of 
much  good  and  improvement.  Sometliing  of 
folly  can  perhaps  be  pardoned  in  a  man  who  has 
just  been  appointed  to  a  lucrative  office,  but  it 
IS  a  pretty  heavy  tax  on  human  nature  to  grant 
Colonel  Forney  absolution  for  the  speech  he 
made  in  celebration  of  the  Republican  victory 
at  the  District  election.  There  was  no  earthly 
reason  in  the  circumstances  of  the  hour  why  he 
should  nominate  the  President  for  re-election ; 
and,  if  the  Colonel  will  excuse  us  for  saying 
so,  his  jubilation  over  that  victory  as  the  first 
gun  of  the  next  Presidential  canvas  was  mere 
clap-trap.  As  long  as  the  Republicans  control 
Congress  and  the  White  House,  the  District  can 
be  relied  on  to  give  a  Republican  majority. 
But  whether  it  goes  Democratic  or  Republican 
is  utterly  without  national  significance  or  con¬ 
sequence.  The  only  concern  the  country  has 
with  any  election  there  is  in  its  promise  of  wise 
and  liberal  government  for  W^hington.  If 
Governor  Cooke  and  his  associates  will  give  the 
city  such  a  government,  people  elsewhere  are 
not  likely  to  be  troubled  amut  their  politics. 


We  are  glad  to  note  that  there  are  indications 
of  a  resumption  of  work  in  the  Pennsylvania 
coal  regions.  There  are  five  parties  interested 
in  this  great  coal  question,  —  the  miners,  the 
mine-owners,  the  operators,  the  railway  com¬ 
panies,  and  the  suffering  public.  Suspension 
took  place  about  the  middle  of  January,  the  mi¬ 
ners  striking  at  that  date  in  obedience  to  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  Central  Committee  of  their  Associ¬ 
ation,  declining  to  work  any  longer  at  the  wages 
aid  in  1870,  and  demanding  a  return  to  the 
igher  rates  of  1 869.  About  the  middle  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  certain  mine-owners  made  arrangements 
with  a  limited  number  of  miners  to  reaome  work 


on  terms  mutually  satisfactory.  At  this  point 
the  operators  and  carrying  companies  joined 
hands,  and  transportation  charges  were  advanced 
to  a  figure  that  made  profitable  mining  utterly 
impossible.  Since  then  the  miners  have  in  a 
few  instances  resorted  to  mob  law,  and  at  one 
time  threats  were  generally  indulg^  against  in¬ 
dividual  men  who  desired  to  go  to  work  again. 
Throughout  the  struggle  the  miners  as  a  body 
have  bad  the  sympathy  of  the  State  authorities, 
and  this  fact  must  be  accepted  as  evidence  that 
their  general  complaint  is  to  some  extent  well 
founded.  Threats  and  a  resort  to  mob  violence 
can  never  be  defended,  however ;  and  we  pre¬ 
sume  most  of  the  real  workmen  are  ready  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  the  strike  was  a  mistake.  Whatever 
may  be  said  against  them,  the  coarse  of  the  car¬ 
rying  companies  is  wholly  indefensible  from  the 
beginning,  and,  as  was  said  last  week,  we  re¬ 
joice  that  the  Governor  has  summoned  them  in¬ 
to  court.  The  operators  are  also  severely  cen¬ 
surable  in  so  far  as  they  are  parties  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  railways ;  and  the  case  is  greatly 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  at  many  points, 
carriers,  owners,  and  operators  are  one  and  the 
same,  either  in  person  or  in  business.  It  must 
also  be  added  that  they  have  been  able  to  get 
their  side  of  the  issue  fully  before  the  public, 
while  the  miners  have  had  a  much  less  widely 
extended  hearing  and  their  grievances  are  not 
yet  well  understood  by  the  outside  community. 


Can  it  be  possible  that  the  President  really 
enjoys  his  fulsome  championship  by  Senator 
Morton  ?  If  he  does  the  country  cannot  think 
so  highly  of  him  as  it  desires  to  do.  He  has 
deserved  well  of  the  people,  and  they  will  not 
turn  against  him  till  he  compels  them  to  such 
a  coarse.  He  did  something  to  impair  his  stand¬ 
ing  in  popular  regard  by  his  action  in  reference 
to  San  Domingo ;  he  will  do  a  deal  more  in  that 
direction  if  he  chooses  his  advisers  and  associ¬ 
ates  from  among  those  whom  the  people  do  not 
trust.  And  it  so  happens  that  Mr.  Morton  is  a 
man  not  wholly  trusted.  The  people  may  pos¬ 
sibly  misjudge  him,  but  they  unquestionably 
think  him  something  of  a  demagogue,  and  they 
do  not  forget  that  he  has  heretofore  b^n  on  the 
wrong  side  of  very  important  issues.  In  recent 
serenade  speeches  at  Washington  and  Indianapo¬ 
lis  he  has  been  offensive  to  pnblic  taste  and  pub¬ 
lic  judgment  It  was  a  vimation  of  fitness  to 
indulge  in  such  extravagant  laudation  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Grant  as  he  did  while  that  gentleman  sat 
by  his  side,  and  a  violation  of  p^pable  fact  to 
assert  as  he  did  that  the  present  administration 
is  more  worthy  of  confidence  than  any  other 
since  the  days  of  Washington.  The  country  is 
anxious  to  give  the  Executive  its  hearty  and 
complete  approval,  and  we  are  sure  it  will  do  so 
if  reasonable  grounds  are  afforded ;  but  the  way 
to  that  approval  does  not  lie  in  making  Mr. 
Morton  and  men  of  his  sort  apostles  and  proph¬ 
ets  of  the  Presidential  dispensation. 


Wx  suppose  it  will  be  true  to  the  end  of  time 
that  some  men  can  never  be  satisfied.  Twelve 
or  fourteen  months  ago  the  cry  of  a  certain  class 
of  agitators  who  seek  to  live  by  their  wiu  rather 
than  by  their  labors,  was  that  the  Chinese  are 
barbarians  of  the  lowest  grade  and  ought  not  to 
be  encoura^d  because  of  their  unfitness  to  do 
the  work  of  civilized  communities.  At  a  recent 
session  of  the  so-called  “  Cosmopolitan  Con¬ 
ference,”  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  bnrden 
of  complaint  was  that  they  work  too  much 
and  too  well !  It  was  asserted  by  a  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  agitator  that  they  are  very  handy  in 
making  slippers,  are  the  best  painters  in  that 
city,  do  first-class  work  in  boot  and  shoe  shops, 
hold  all  positions  except  that  of  manager  in 
cotton  and  woollen  mills,  have  learned  to  run 
sewing-machines  with  facility,  are  becoming 
carpenters  and  joiners,  have  proved  adepts  at 
harness-making,  are  getting  into  door  and  sash 
factories,  make  all  the  cigars  and  matches  and 
paper  collars,  and  put  np  all  the  canned  fimit, 
used  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Of  course  this  hair¬ 
brained  fellow  thought  they  ought  to  be  put 
down !  His  name  indicates  that  he  is  Irish  by 
birth  or  descent ;  and  we  give  him  the  benefit  of 
presuming  that  he  or  bis  father  came  to  this 
country  for  the  same  reason  that  the  Chinese 
come,  —  to  make  a  living.  On  the  whole,  we 
think  he  will  find  that  the  Asiatic  brother  is  not 
to  be  put  down,  either  by  laws  or  force,  as  long 
as  he  continues  to  work  faithfully  and  skilfully. 

There  is  satisfaction  in  recording  that  for 
two  years  in  succession  our  Massachusetts  l^s- 
lature  has  killed  a  certain  bill  affording  greater 
facilities  for  obtaining  divorce  than  are  granted 
by  the  existing  laws  of  the  State.  The  general 
tendency  of  the  times  is  to  strengthen  rather 
than  weaken  the  marriage-bond,  —  a  disposition 
growing  out  of  the  reaction  against  noisy  advo¬ 
cacy  of  loose  and  debasing  theories,  —  and  we 
should  be  sorry  to  see  the  old  Commonwealth 
ranging  herself  alongside  some  of  the  Western 
States.  All  men  may  not  be  able  to  feel  with 
the  philosopher  of  the  legislature  that  “  marriage 
is  a  condition  of  life  which  brings  with  it  a 
healthy  discipline  "  ;  but  this  proposition  to  al¬ 
low  divorce  and  the  right  of  remarriage  to 
both  parties  on  proof  of  three  years’  desertion 
was  httle  less  than  scandalous.  Of  coarse  there 
are  individual  cases  in  which  a  desertion  of 
three  years  by  one  party  might  constitute  proper 
ground  for  granting  divorce  to  the  other  party 
with  the  privilege  of  marrying  again ;  what  this 
bill  really  did  was  to  say  to  any  couple  tired  of 
the  marriage-bond,  “  Jnst  live  separately  for 
three  yean  and  then  yon  both  shall  he  um  aa 


yon  were  before  marriage.’’  We  are  quite  sure 
the  cpmmon  sense  of  Massachusetts  neither  asks, 
nor  will  sanction  the  enactment  of  such  a  law 
at  present. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  some  of  the  South 
Carolina  conservatives  begin  to  show  signs  of 
returning  reason.  The  State  officials  have  been 
unexpectedly  successful  in  collecting  the  spring 
taxes ;  bnt  a  convention  is  held  at  Columbia  this 
week  to  see,  primarily,  what  shall  be  done  about 
those  due  next  fall.  When  the  mevement  for 
this  gatliering  began,  threats  of  repudiation  were 
quite  general,  and  serious  trouble  was  feared.  Of 
late  the  situation  has  been  discussed  with  more 
calmness  and  good  sense.  Here  and  there  are 
newspapers  that  blaster  in  the  old  fashion,  but 
cooler  and  more  prudent  men  are  coming  to  the 
front ;  and  at  this  writing  the  indications  are  that 
the  convention  will  number  among  its  delegates 
many  persons  sincerely  anxions  to  do  the  State 
a  service.  We  trust  this  promise  may  not  go 
unfulfilled,  for  the  good  name  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina  should  be  more  dear  to  her  than  to  any  one 
else. 

_  One  of  the  somewhat  notable  signs  of  the 
times,  at  home  as  well  as  abroad,  is  the  growing 
disposition  to  favor  schemes  of  minority  repre¬ 
sentation.  Overseers  for  Harvard  University, 
town  officers  at  two  or  three  points  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  school  officials  as  provided  for  in  the 
English  education  act  passed  by  Parliament  at 
its  last  session,  have  oeen  chosen  by  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  this  principle  in  one  form  or  another. 
We  believe  Ilhnois  has  a  minority  representation 
clause  in  her  constitution  which  becomes  oper¬ 
ative  nex^ear ;  the  question  is  under  discussion 
in  South  Carolina  with  half  the  newspapers  of 
the  State  advocating  the  system ;  and  one  Wnch 
of  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  has  jnst  passed 
a  bill  authorizing  the  election  af  all  town  officers 
by  cumulative  voting.  We  note  these  experi¬ 
ments  with  interest,  but  without  now  entering 
into  a  consideration  of  the  issues  involved. 


RANDOM  NOTES. 


—  Bnnker  Hill  Monument  cost  $  156,276. 

-Baby-jumpers  are  advertised  as  “spring 

goods." 

—  Germany  has  thirty-two  humorous  papers, 
none  of  which  are  funny. 

—  Schenectady,  New  York,  has  a  bootblack 
who  summons  his  customers  with  an  accordion. 

—  New  Orleans  has  now  more  fast  teams  and 
stylish  private  turnouts  than  it  ever  had  before, 
even  pnor  to  the  war. 

—  The  monument  to  be  erected  at  Trieste  to 
the  late  Emperor  Maximilian  of  Mexico  is  not 
to  cost  more  than  6  20,000. 

—  San  Francisco  reports  a  mammoth  mush¬ 
room,  —  three  feet  in  circumference,  and  weigh¬ 
ing  five  pounds  eight  ounces. 

—  There  are  only  six  Episcopalians  in  New 
Florence,  Missouri,  but  these  six  are  building  a 
church,  to  cost  about  $  2,000. 

—  Strikers  in  Toronto,  Canada,  are  intro¬ 
ducing  the  Sheffield  practice  of  “  rattening  ’’  or 
destroying  the  property  of  obnoxious  employers. 

—  Chicago  women  are  said  to  wear  all  the 
hair  styles  at  once  on  their  head,  and  it  takes 
half  a  hundred  hair-pins  to  support  the  struc- 
tnre. 

—  A  citizen  of  Savannah,  Georgia,  has  in¬ 
vented  a  velocipede,  resembling  the  body  of  a 
little  horse,  the  motive  power  of  which  is  elec¬ 
tricity,  and  can  be  controlled  by  a  seven-year- 
old  child. 

—  An  original  drama,  entitled  Crime  in  the 
Claude,  written  by  Mr.  Booth,  described  as  a 
local  author,  has  been  product  at  Auckland, 
New  Zealand.  One  of  the  scenes  represents  a 
death  struggle  in  a  balloon. 

—  It  is  announced  from  England  that  the 
House  of  Lords  has  again  rejected  “  The  Mar¬ 
riage  with  a  Deceased  Wife’s  Sister  Bill."  If 
they  must  keep  doing  this  thing,  might  they  not 
express  themselves  a  little  less  absa^y  in  talk¬ 
ing  about  it  ? 

—  A  man  telegraphed  from  Albany  to  Onei¬ 
da,  N.  Y.,  for  his  horse  to  meet  him  at  the  de¬ 
pot.  The  operator  made  a  hearse  of  the  mes¬ 
sage  and  the  genileman  was  met  by  a  well-or¬ 
ganized  fune^  procession  when  he  stepped 
from  the  cars. 

— An  Edinburgh  clergyman  says,  “Every 
family  should  have  a  dog.  It  is  like  a  perpetual 
baby;  and  then  it  betrays  no  secrets,  never 
sulks,  asks  no  troublesome  questions,  never  gets 
into  debt,  never  comes  down  late  to  breakfast, 
and  is  always  ready  for  a  bit  of  fun." 

— A  petrified  muscle  is  reported  as  a  cariosity 
from  East  Tennessee.  It  is  perfect  in  all  its 
parts,  even  the  muscle  seeming  to  be  petrified 
within  its  shell.  It  was  found  in  a  marble 
quarry  in  Hawkins  County,  about  ten  feet  below 
the  surface.  Many  petrifactions  of  the  same 
kind  have  been  found  there,  bnt  this  is  the  only 
complete  one  yet  discovered. 

—  The  most  wonderful  case  of  conscience 
ever  recorded  at  the  National  Treasury  was  made 
known  a  day  or  two  since.  A  chap  of  the 
Anonymous  family,  residing  in  Philadelphia, 
fbrwaided  three  cents  to  the  conscience  fund. 
He  says  that  he  picked  up  a  roll  of  tobacco  in 
the  street  of  which  he  made  six  dgsus,  and  be¬ 
lieves  the  government  is  entided  to  ^  three 
cents  as  tax  do^. 
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A  TERRIBLE  TEMPl’ATION. 

A  STORY  OF  TO-DAY, 


By  CHARLES  UEADE, 


CHAPTER  THE  ELEVENTH. 

(Continued.) 

At  the  steps  of  Huntercombe  Hall  the 
servants  streamed  out,  and  ndievcd  the 
strangers  of  the  sorrowful  load :  Sir  Charles 
was  carried  into  the  Hall,  and  Richard  Bas¬ 
sett  turned  away  with  one  triuiu|)hant  flash 
of  his  eye,  quickly  suppressed,  and  walked 
with  impenetrable  countenance,  and  studied 
demeanor,  into  Highmoie  House. 

Even  here  he  did  not  throw  off  tlie  mask. 
It  peeled  off  bv  degrees. 

He  began  I)y  telling  his  wife  gravely 
enough  Sir  Charles  had  met  with  a  severe 
fall,  and  he  had  attended  to  him,  and  taken 
him  home. 

“  Ah,  I  am  glad  you  did  that,  Richard,” 
said  Mrs.  Bassett.  “  And  is  he  very  badly 
hurt  V  ” 

“  I  am  afraid  he  will  never  get  over  it. 
He  never  spoke.  He  just  groaned  when 
they  took  him  down  from  tlic  cart  at  Hun- 
terconibe.” 

“  Poor  Lady  Bassett !  ” 

“  Ay,  it  will  be  a  bad  job  for  her. 

Jane  1 ” 

“  Yes,  dear.” 

“There  is  a  providence  in  it. 

The  fall  would  never  have  killed 
him ;  but  his  head  struck  a  tree  up¬ 
on  the  ground ;  and  that  tree  was 
one  of  the  very  elms  he  had  just 
cut  down  to  rob  our  boy.” 

“  Indeed  ?  ” 

“  Yes :  he  was  felling  the  very 
hedgerow  timber,  and  this  was  one 
of  the  old  elms  in  a  hedge.  He 
must  have  done  it  out  of  spite,  for 
elm-wood  fetches  no  price ;  it  is 
good  for  nothing  I  know  of,  except 
coffins.  Wellhehascut<lown  Ais.” 

“Poor  man  I  — Richard,  death 
reconciles  enemies.  Surely  you 
can  forgive  him  now.” 

“  I  mean  to  try.” 

Richard  Bassett  seemed  now  to 
have  imbibed  the  spirit  of  quick¬ 
silver.  His  occupations  were  not 
actually  enlarged ;  yet,  somehow 
or  other,  he  seemed  full  of  business. 

He  was  all  complacent,  bustled 
about  nothing.  He  left  off  inveigh¬ 
ing  against  Sir  Charles:  and  in¬ 
deed,  if  you  are  one  of  those  weak 
spirits  to  whom  censure  is  intoler¬ 
able,  there  is  a  cheap  and  easy  way 
to  moderate  the  rancor  of  detrac¬ 
tion  :  you  have  only  to  die :  let  mo 
comfort  genius  in  particular  with 
witli  this  little  lecipe. 

Why,  on  one  occasion,  Bassett 
actually  snubbed  Wheeler  for  a 
mere  allusion.  That  worthy  just 
hapiiened  to  remark,  “  No  more  felling  of 
timber  on  Bassett  Manor  for  a  while.” 

“  For  shame  1  ”  said  Richard.  “  The  man 
had  his  faults,  but  he  had  his  good  qualities 
too :  a  high-spirited  gentleman ;  beloved  by 
his  fnends,  and  respected  by  all  the  coun¬ 
try.  His  successor  will  find  it  hard  to  rec¬ 
oncile  the  country  to  his  loss.” 

Wheeler  stared,  and  then  grinned  satiri- 
callv. 

This  eulogy  was  never  repeated ;  for  Sir 
Charles  proved  ungrateful;  he  omitted  to 
die  alter  all. 

Attended  by  first-rate  physicians,  tenderly 
nursed  and  watched  by  Lady  Bassett  and 
Mary  Wells,  he  got  better  by  degrees,  and 
every  stage  of  his  slow  but  hopeful  progress 
was  communicated  to  the  servants  and  the 
village,  and  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  rode  up  to  the  door  every  day,  and  left 
their  cards  of  inejuir}'. 

The  most  attentive  of  all  these  was  the 
new  rector,  a  youn^  clergyman,  who  had 
obtained  tbe  living  Dy  exchange.  He  was 
a  man  highly  gifted  both  in  body  and  mind ; 
a  swarthy  Adonis,  whose  large  dark  eyes  from 
the  very  first  turned  with  glowing  admira¬ 
tion  on  the  blonde  beauties  of  Lady  Bassett. 

He  came  every  day  to  inquire  after  her 
husband;  and  she  sometimes  left  the  suf¬ 
ferer  a  minute  or  two,  to  make  her  report  to 
him  in  person.  At  other  times  Mary  Wells 
was  sent  to  him.  That  artful  girl  soon  dis¬ 
covered  what  had  escaped  her  mistress’s 
observation. 

The  bulletins  were  favorable,  and  wel¬ 
comed  on  all  sides. 


Richard  Bassett  alone  was  incredulous. 
“  I  want  to  see  him  about  again,”  said  he. 
“  Sir  Charles  is  not  the  man  to  lie  in  bed  if 
he  was  really  better.  As  for  the  doctors, 
they  flatter  a  fellow  till  the  last  moment. 
Let  me  see  him  on  his  legs,  and  then  I’ll 
believe  he  is  better.” 

.Strange  to  say,  obliging  Fate  granted 
Richard  Bassett  this  mederate  request. 

One  frosty  but  sunny  afternoon,  as  he 
was  inspecting  his  coming  domain  from 
“  The  Heir’s  Tower,”  he  saw  the  hall  door 
open,  and  a  muffled  figure  come  slowly 
down  the  steps  between  two  women. 

It  was  Sir  Charles,  feeble  but  convales¬ 
cent.  He  crept  about  on  the  sunny  gravel 
for  about  ten  minutes,  and  then  his  nurses 
conveyed  him  tenderly  in  again. 

This  sight,  which  might  have  touched 
with  pity  a  more  generous  nature,  startled 
Richs^  Bassett,  and  then  moved  his  bile. 

“  I  was  a  fool,”  said  he ;  “  nothing  will 
ever  kill  that  man.  He  will  see  me  out; 
see  us  all  out.  And  that  Marv’  Wells  nurses 
him,  and  I  dare  say  is  in  love  with  him 
by  this  time:  the  fools  can’t  nurse  a  man 
without.  Curse  the  whole  pack  of  ye  1  ”  he 
yelled,  and  turned  away  in  rage  and  dis¬ 
gust. 

That  same  night  he  met  Mary  Wells,  and, 
in  a  strange  fit  of  iealousy,  began  to  make 
hot  protestations  of  love  to  her :  he  knew  it 
was  no  use  reproaching  her,  so  he  went  on 
the  fdher  tack. 

She  received  his  vows  wi;h  cool  compla¬ 


the  promenaders  could  see  each  other,  for 
the  wall. 

Richard  Bassett,  on  the  contrary,  from 
“  The  Heir’s  Tower,”  could  see  both  these 
little  parties;  and,  as  some  men  cannot 
keep  away  from  wlutt  causes  their  pain,  he 
used  to  watch  these  loving  walks,  and  see 
Sir  Charles  get  stronger  and  stronrar,  till, 
at  last,  instead  of  leaning  on  his  Mlo^ed 
wife,  he  could  march  by  her  side,  or  even 
give  her  his  arm. 

Yet  the  picture  was,  in  a  great  degree, 
delusive;  for,  except  during  these  blissful 
walks,  when  the  sun  shone  on  him,  and 
Love  and  Beauty  soothed  him.  Sir  Charles 
was  not  the  man  he  had  been.  Tbe  shake 
he  had  received  appeared  to  have  damaged 
his  temper  strangely.  He  became  so  irrita¬ 
ble,  that  several  of  his  servants  left  him ; 
and  to  his  wife  he  repined ;  and  his  child¬ 
less  condition,  which  had  been  hitherto  only 
a  deep  disappointment,  became  in  his  eyes 
a  calamity  that  outweighed  his  many  bless¬ 
ings.  He  had  now  narrowly  escaped  dying 
without  an  heir,  and  this  seemed  to  sink 
into  his  mind,  and,  co-operating  with  the 
concussion  his  brain  had  receive,  brought 
him  into  a  morbid  state.  He  brooded  on  it, 
and  spoke  of  it,  and  got  back  to  it  from 
every  other  topic,  in  a  way  that  distressed 
Lady  Bassett  unspeakably.  She  consoled 
him  bravely ;  but  often,  when  she  was  alone, 
her  gentle  courage  gave  way,  and  she  cried 
bitterly  to  herself. 

Her  distress  had  one  effect  she  little  ex¬ 
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cency,  but  would  only  stay  a  minute,  and 
would  only  talk  of  her  master  and  mistress, 
towards  whom  her  heart  was  really  warm¬ 
ing  in  their  trouble.  She  spoke  hopefully, 
and  said,  “  ’Tisn’t  as  if  he  was  one  of  your 
faint-hearted  ones,  as  meet  Death  half-way. 
Why,  the  second  day  when  he  could  scarce 
speak,  he  sees  me  crying  by  the  bed,  and 
says  he,  almost  in  a  whisper,  ‘What  are 
you  crying  for  ?  ’  ‘  Sir,’  says  I,  ‘ ’t  is  for  you ; 
to  see  you  lie  like  a  ghost.’  ‘Then  you  be 
wasting  of  salt  water,’  says  he.  ‘  1  wish  I 
may,  sir,’  says  I.  So  then  he  raised  himself 
up  a  little  bit ;  ‘  Look  at  me,’  says  he.  ‘  I’ m 
a  Bassett.  I  am  not  the  breed  to  die  for  a 
crack  on  the  skull,  and  leave  you  all  to  the 
mercy  of  them  that  would  have  no  mercy  ’  — 
which  he  meant  you,  I  suppose.  So  he 
ordered  me  to  leave  crying,  which  I  behooved 
to  obey,  for  he  will  be  master,  mind  ye, 
while  he  have  a  finger  to  wag,  poor  dear 
gentleman,  he  will.” 

And,  soon  after  this,  she  resisted  all  his 
attempts  to  detain  her,  and  scudded  back  to 
the  house,  leaving  Bassett  to  his  reflections, 
which  were  exceedingly  bitter. 

“  Curse  them  I  ”  said  he.  “  Even  that 
girl  likes  them  better  than  she  does  me.” 

Sir  Charles  got  better,  and  at  last,  used 
to  walk  daily  with  Lady  Bassett  Their 
favorite  stroll  was  up  and  down  the  lawn, 
close  under  the  boundary  wall  he  had  built 
to  shut  out  “  The  Heir’s  W'alk.” 

The  afternoon  sun  struck  warm  upon  that 
wall,  and  the  walk  by  its  side. 

On  the  other  side  a  nurse  often  carried 
little  Dicky  Bassett,  the  heir,  but  neither  of 


pected;  it  completed  what  her  invariable 
kindness  had  begun,  and  actually  won  the 
heart  of  a  servant.  Those  who  really  know 
that  tribe  will  agree  with  me  that  this  was 
a  marvellous  conquest.  Yet  so  it  was; 
Mary  Wells  conceived  for  her  a  real  affec¬ 
tion,  and  showed  it  by  unremitting  atten¬ 
tion,  and  a  soft  and  tender  voice,  that 
soothed  Lady  Bassett,  and  drew  many  a 
silent  but  grateful  glance  from  her  dove- 
like  eyes. 

Mary  listened,  and  heard  enough  to  blame 
Sir  Charles  for  his  peevishness,  and  she  be¬ 
gan  to  throw  out  little  expressions  of  dis¬ 
satisfaction  at  him;  but  these  were  so 
promptly  discouraged  by  the  faithful  wife, 
that  she  drew  in  again,  and  avoided  that 
line. 

But  one  day,  coming  softly  as  a  cat,  she 
heard  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Bassett  talking 
over  their  calamity.  Sir  Charles  was  say¬ 
ing  that  it  was  Heaven’s  curse :  that  all  the 
poor  people  in  the  village  had  children; 
that  Kicnard  Bassett’s  weak  puny  little 
wife  had  brought  him  an  heir,  and  was 
about  to  make  him  a  parent  again.  He 
alone  was  marked  out,  and  doomed  to  be 
the  last  of  his  race.  “  And  yet,”  said  he, 
“  if  I  had  married  any  other  woman,  and 
you  had  married  any  other  man,  we  should 
have  had  children  by  the  doxen  I  suppose.” 

Upon  the  whole,  mough  he  said  nothing 
palpably  unjust,  he  had  the  tone  of  a  man 
blaming  his  wife  as  the  real  cause  of  their 
joint  cmamity,  under  which  she  suffered  a 
deeper,  nobler,  and  more  silent  anguish  than 
himtelL  Thia  wm  hard  to  boar,  and,  whan 


Sir  Charles  went  away,  Mary  Wells  ran  in 
with  an  angry  expression  on  the  tip  of  her 
toi^e. 

found  Lady  Bassett  in  a  pitiable  con¬ 
dition,  lying,  rather  than  leaning,  on  the 
table,  with  her  hair  loose  about  her,  sob¬ 
bing  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

All  that  was  good  in  Mary  Wells  tagged 
at  her  heart-stnngs.  She  flung  herseR  on 
her  knees  beside  her,  and,  seizing  her  mis¬ 
tress’s  hand,  and  drawing  it  to  her  bosom, 
fell  to  crying  and  sobbing  along  with  her. 

This  canine  devotion  took  Lady  Bassett 
by  surprise.  She  turned  her  teaniil  eyes 
upon  her  sympathizing  servant,  and  said, 
“  O  Mary !  ”  and  her  soft  hand  pressed 
the  girl’s  harder  palm  gratefully.  They 
wept  together. 

Maiy  spoke  first.  “  O  my  lady,”  she 
sobbed,  “  it  breaks  my  heart  to  see  yon  so. 
And  what  a  shame  to  blame  you  for  what 
is  no  fault  of  youm.  If  I  was  your  husband, 
the  cradles  would  soon  be  full  in  this  house : 
but  these  fine  gentlemen,  they  be  old  be¬ 
fore  their  time  all  with  smoking  of  tobacco ; 
and  then  to  come  and  lay  the  blame  on 
we  1  ” 

“  Mary,  I  value  you  very  mneh,  —  more 
than  I  ever  did  a  sen  ant  in  my  life :  but  if 
you  speak  against  your  master,  we  shall 
part” 

“  La,  my  lady,  I  wouldn’t  for  the  world. 
Sir  Charles  is  a  perfect  gentleman.  Why, 
he  gave  me  a  sovereign  only  the  other  day 
for  nursing  of  him :  but  he  didn’t  ought  to 
blame  you  for  no  fault  of  youm, 
and  to  make  yon  cry.  It  tears  me 
inside  out  to  see  you  cry ;  yon  that 
is  so  good  to  rich  and  poor.  I  would 
n’t  vex  myself  so  for  that:  dear 
heart ’t  was  always  so ;  God  sends 
meat  to  one  house,  and  mouths  to 
another.” 

“  I  could  be  patient  if  poor  Sir 
Charles  was  not  so  unhappy,” 
sighed  Lady  Bassett ;  “  but  if  ever 
you  are  a  wife,  Marj-,  yon  will 
know  how  wretched  it  makes  ns  to 
see  a  beloved  husband  unhappy.” 

“  Then  I ’d  make  him  happy,” 
said  Mary. 

“  Ah,  if  I  only  could  1  ” 

“  O,  I  could  tell  you  a  way ;  for 
I  have  known  it  done;  and  now 
he  is  as  happy  as  a  prince.  You 
see,  my  lady,  some  men  are  like 
children  :  to  make  them  happy  you 
must  give  them  their  own  way ; 
smd  so,  if  I  was  in  your  place,  I 
would  n’t  make  two  bites  of  a  cher¬ 
ry,  for  sometimes  I  think  he  will 
fret  himself  out  of  the  world  for 
want  on ’t.” 

“  Heaven  forbid  I  ” 

“  It  is  my  belief  you  would  not 
be  long  behind  him.” 

“No,  Mar}'.  Why  should  I  ?  ” 

“  Then  —  whisper,  my  lady  1  ” 
And,  although  Lady  Bassett  drew 
slightly  back  at  this  freedom, 
Mary  Wells  poured  into  her  ear  a 
proposal  that  made  her  stare  and 
shiver. 

As  for  the  girl’s  own  face,  it  was 
as  unmoved  as  if  it  had  been  bronze. 

Lady  Bassett  drew  back,  and  eyed  her 
askant  with  amazement  and  terror. 

“  What  is  this  you  have  dared  to  say  ?  ” 

“  Why,  it  is  done  every  day.” 

“  By  people  of  your  class  perhaps.  No ; 
I  don’t  believe  it.  Mary,  I  have  been  mis¬ 
taken  in  you.  I  am  afraid  you  are  a  vicious 
girl.  Leave  me,  please.  I  can’t  bear  the 
sight  of  you.” 

Mary  went  away,  very  red,  and  the  tear 
in  her  eye. 

In  the  evening  Lady  Bassett  gave  Mary 
Wells  a  month’s  warning,  and  Mary  ac¬ 
cepted  it  doggedly,  and  thought  herself 
very  cruelly  used. 

After  this  mistress  and  maid  did  not  ex¬ 
change  an  unnecessary  word  for  many  days. 

This  notice  to  leave  was  very  bitter  to 
Maiy  Wells,  for  she  was  in  the  veiy-  act  of 
making  a  conquest.  Young  Drake,  a  very 
small  farmer,  and  tenant  of  Sir  Charles,  had 
fallen  in  love  with  her,  and  she  liked  him, 
and  had  resolved  he  should  marry  her;  with 
which  view  she  was  playing  the  tender  but 
coy  maiden  very  prettily.  But  Drake, 
though  young  and  very  much  in  love,  was 
advised  hy  ms  mother,  and  evidently  re¬ 
solved  to  go  the  old-fashioned  way,  —  keep 
company  a  year,  and  know  the  girl  befine 

Just  before**fer  month  was  out  a  more 
serious  trouble  threatened  Mary  Wells. 

Her  low  artful  amour  with  Richard  Bas¬ 
sett  had  led  to  its  natural  results.  By  de¬ 
grees  she  had  gore  further  than  she  intend¬ 
ed,  and  now  the  fatal  consequences  looked 
her  in  the  ihce. 
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She  found  herself  in  an  odious  position ;  I 
for  her  growing  reg^  for  young  Drake, 
though  not  a  viment  attachment,  was  enough 
to  set  her  jnore  and  more  against  Richara 
Bassett;  and  she  was  preparing  an  entire 
separation  from  the  latter,  when  the  fatal 
truth  dawned  on  her. 

Then  there  was  a  temporary  revulsion  of 
feeling ;  she  told  her  condition  to  Bassett, 
and  implored  him,  with  many  tears,  to  aid 
her  to  disappear  for  a  time,  and  hide  her 
misfortune,  especially  from  her  sister. 

Mr.  Bassett  heard  her,  and  then  gave  her 
an  answer  that  made  her  blood  run  cold. 
“Why  do  you  come  to  me?”  said  he. 

“  Why  don’t  you  go  to  the  right  man, 
young  Drake  ?  ” 

He  then  told  her  he  had  had  her  watched, 
and  she  must  not  think  to  make  a  fool  of 
him.  She  was  as  intimate  with  the  young 
fanner  as  with  him,  and  was  in  his  company 
everj'  day. 

Mars’  Wells  admitted  that  Drake  was 
courting  her,  but  said  he  was  a  civil,  re- 
sjjectful  yoimg  man,  who  desired  to  make 
her  his  wife.  “You  have  lost  me  that,” 
said  she,  bursting  into  tears ;  “  and  so,  for 
God’s  ss^e,  show  yourself  a  man  for  once, 
and  see  me  through  my  trouble.” 

The  egotist  disbelieved,  or  affected  not  to 
believe  her,  and  said,  “  When  there  are 
two,  it  is  always  the  gentleman  you  girls 
deceive.  But  you  can’t  make  a  fool  of  me, 
Mrs.  Drake.  Marry  the  farmer,  and  I’ll 
give  you  a  wedding  present;  that  is  all  I 
can  do  for  any  other  man’s  sweetheart.  I 
have  got  my  own  family  to  provide  for,  and 
it  is  all  1  can  contrive  to  make  both  ends 
meet. 

He  was  cold  and  indexible  to  her  prayers. 
Then  she  tried  threats.  He  laughed  at 
them.  Said  he,  “  The  time  is  gone  by  for 
that :  if  you  wanted  to  sue  me  for  breach  of 
promise,  you  should  have  done  it  at  once, 
not  waited  eighteen  months,  and  taken  an¬ 
other  sweetheart  first.  Come,  come,  you 
played  your  little  game.  You  made  me 
come  here  week  after  week  and  bleed  a 
sovereign.  A  woman  that  loved  a  man 
would  never  have  been  so  hard  on  him  as 
yon  were  on  me.  1  griaaed  and  bore  it; 
but,  when  y  .u  ask  me  to  own  another  man’s 
child,  a  man  of  your  own  sort,  that  you  aie 
in  love  with,  —  you  bate  me, — that  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  too  much.  No,  Mrs.  Drake;  if  that  is 
your  game,  we  will  fight  it  out,  —  before  the 
public,  if  you  like.”  And  having  delivered 
this  with  a  tone  of  harsh  and  loud  defiance, 
he  left  her,  —  left  her  forever.  She  sat 
down  upon  the  cold  ground  and  rocked  her¬ 
self.  Despair  was  cold  at  her  heart. 

She  sat  in  that  forlorn  state  for  more  than 
an  hour.  Then  she  got  up  and  went  to  her 
mistress’s  room,  and  sat  by  the  fire ;  for  her 
limbs  Were  cold  as  well  as  her  heart. 

Sbe  sat  there  gazing  at  the  fire,  and  sigh¬ 
ing  heavily,  till  Lady  Bassett  came  up  to 
b^  She  then  went  through  her  work  like 
an  automaton,  and  every  now  and  then  a 
deep  sigh  came  from  her  breast. 

Lady  Bassett  heard  her  sigh,  and  looked 
at  her.  Her  face  was  altei^;  a  sort  of 
sullen  mhery  was  written  on  it.  Lady  Bas¬ 
sett  was  quick  at  reading  faces,  and  this 
look  alarmed  her.  “  Mary,"  said  she,  kindly, 
“  is  there  anything  the  matter  ?  ” 

No  reply. 

“  Are  you  unwell  ?  ” 

“  No.” 

“  Are  you  in  trouble  ?  ” 

“  Ay,”  with  a  burst  of  tears. 

I-ady  Bassett  let  ber  cry,  thinking  it 
would  relieve  her,  and  then  spoke  to  her 
again  with  the  languid  pensiveness  of  a 
woman  who  had  also  her  trouble.  “Yon 
have  been  very  attentive  to  Sir  Charles, 
and  a  kind  good  servant  to  me,  Mary.” 

“You  are  mocking  me,  my  lady,”  said 
Mary,  bitterly.  “  You  would  n’t  have  turned 
me  off  for  a  word  if  I  had  been  a  good  ser¬ 
vant.” 

Lady  Bassett  colored  high,  and  was  si¬ 
lenced  for  a  moment.  At  last  she  said,  “  I 
feel  it  must  seem  harsh  to  you.  You  don’t 
know  how  wicked  it  was  to  tempt  me.  But 
it  is  not  as  if  you  had  done  anywing  wrong. 
1  do  not  feel  bound  to  mention  mere  words. 
I  shall  give  you  an  excellent  character, 
Mary :  indeed  I  have.  I  think  I  have  got 
a  go^  place  for  you.  I  shall  know  to-mor¬ 
row  ;  and,  when  it  is  settled,  we  will  look 
over  my  wardrobe  together.” 

This  proposal  implied  a  boxful  of  presents, 
and  would  have  made  Mary’s  dark  eyes 
fiash  with  delight  at  another  time ;  but  she 
was  past  all  Uiat  now.  She  interrupted 
Lady  Bassett  with  this  strange  speech: 
“  You  are  very  kind,  my  lady ;  will  you 
lend  me  the  key  of  your  medicine-chest  ?  ” 

Lady  Bassett  looked  surprised,  but  said, 
“  Certainly,  Mary,”  and  held  out  the  keys. 

But  before  Mary  could  take  them  she 


considered  a  moment,  and  asked  her  what 
medicine  she  required. 

“  Only  a  little  laudanum.” 

“  No,  Mary ;  not  whilst  you  look  like  that 
and  refuse  to  tell  me  your  trouble.  I  am 
your  mistress,  and  must  exert  my  authority 
for  your  good.  Tell  me  at  once  what  is  the 
matter.” 

“  I ’d  bite  my  tongue  off  sooner.” 

“You  are  wrong,  Mary.  I  am  sure  I 
should  be  your  best  friend.  I  feel  much 
indebted  to  you  for  the  attention  and  the 
affection  you  have  shown  me ;  and  I  am 
grieved  to  see  you  so  des^ndent.  Make  a 
friend  of  me,  my  poor  gin.  There  —  think 
it  over,  and  talk  to  me  again  to-morrow.” 

Mary  Wells  took  the  true  servant’s  view 
of  Lady  Bassett’s  kindness.  She  looked  at 
it  as  a  trap;  not,  indeed,  set  with  malice 

Erepense,  but  stiU  a  trap.  She  saw  that 
lauy  Bassett  meant  kindly  at  present,  but 
for  all  that,  she  was  sure  that  if  she  told 
the  truth  her  mistress  would  turn  against 
her,  and  say,  “  Oh !  I  had  no  idea  your 
trouble  arose  out  of  your  own  imprudence. 

I  can  do  nothing  for  a  vicious  girl.” 

She  resolved  therefore  to  say  nothing,  or 
else  to  tell  some  lie  or  other  quite  wide  of 
the  mark. 

Deplorable  as  this  young  woman’s  situa¬ 
tion  was,  the  duplicity  and  coarseness  of 
mind  which  had  brought  her  into  it  would 
have  somewhat  blunted  the  mental  agony 
such  a  situation  must  inflict;  but  it  was 
aggravated  by  a  special  terror;  she  knew 
that,  if  she  was  found  out,  she  would  lose 
the  only  sure  friend  she  bad  in  the  world. 

The  faet  is,  Mary  Wells  had  seen  a  great 
deal  of  life  during  the  two  years  she  was 
out  of  the  reader’s  sight.  Rhoda  had  been 
very  good  to  her ;  him  set  her  up  in  a  lodg¬ 
ing-house,  at  her  earnest  request.  She 
misconducted  it,  and  failed :  threw  it  up  in 
disgust,  and  begged  Rhoda  to  put  ber  in  the 
public  line.  Rhoda  complied.  Mary  made 
a  mess  of  the  public-house.  Then  Rhoda 
showed  her  she  was  not  fit  to  govern  any¬ 
thing,  and  drove  ber  into  service  again ; 
and,  in  that  condition,  having  no  more  cares 
than  a  child,  and  plenty  of  work  to  do,  and 
many  a  present  from  Rhoda,  she  had  been 
happy. 

But  Rhoda,  though  she  forgave  blunders, 
incapacity  for  business,  and  waste  of  money, 
bad  always  told  her  plainly  there  was  one 
thing  she  never  woula  forgive. 

Rhoda  Marsh  had  become  a  good  Chris¬ 
tian  in  every  respect  but  one.  The  male 
rake  reformra  is  rather  tolerant;  but  the 
female  rake  reformed  is,  as  a  rule,  bitterly 
intoUrant  of  female  frailty ;  and  Rboda 
carried  this  female  characteristic  to  an  ex¬ 
treme,  both  in  word  and  in  deed.  They  were 
only  half-sisters  after  all ;  and  Mary  knew 
that  she  would  be  cast  off  forever  if  she 
deviated  from  virtue  so  far  as  to  be  found 
out. 

Besides  the  general  warning,  there  had 
been  a  special  one.  When  she  read  Mary’s 
first  letter  from  Hnntercombe  Hall,  Rhoda 
was  rather  taken  aback  at  first;  but,  on 
reflection,  sbe  wrote  to  Mnry,  saying  she 
could  stay  there  on  two  conditions:  she 
must  be  discreet,  and  never  mention  ber 
sister  Rhoda  in  the  house,  and  she  must 
not  be  tempted  to  renew  her  acquaintance 
with  Richard  Bassett. 

“  Mind,”  said  she,  if  ever  you  speak  to 
that  villain,  1  shall  hear  of  it,  and  1  shall 
never  notice  you  again.” 

This  was  the  galling  present  and  the  dark 
future  which  had  made  so  young  and  un¬ 
sentimental  a  woman  as  Mary  Wells  think 
of  suicide  for  a  moment  or  two ;  and  it  now 
deprived  her  of  her  rest,  and  next  day  kept 
her  thinking  and  brooding  all  the  time  her 
now  leaden  limbs  were  carrying  her  through 
her  menial  duties. 

The  afternoon  was  sunny,  and  Sir  Charles 
and  Lady  Bassett  took  their  usual  walk. 

Mary  Wells  went  a  little  way  with  them, 
looking  very  miserable.  Lady  Bassett  ob¬ 
served,  and  said  kindly,  “Maiy,  you  can 
give  me  that  shawl,  I  will  not  keep  you ;  go 
where  you  like  till  five  o’clock.” 

Mary  never  said  so  much  as  “'Thank 
you.”  She  put  the  shawl  round  ber  mis¬ 
tress,  and  then  went  slowly  back.  Sbe  sat 
down  on  the  stone  steps,  and  glared  stu¬ 
pidly  at  the  scene,  and  felt  very  miserable 
and  leaden.  She  seemed  to  be  stack  in  a 
sort  of  slough  of  despond,  and  could  not 
move  in  any  direction  to  get  out  of  it. 

While  she  sat  in  this  gloomy  reveir  a 
gentleman  walked  up  to  the  door,  and  Mary 
Weils  lifted  her  head  and  look^  at  him. 
Notwithstanding  her  condition,  her  eyes 
rested  on  him  with  some  admiration,  for  he 
was  a  model  of  a  man :  six  feet  high,  and 
built  like  an  athlete.  His  face  was  oval, 
and  his  skin  dark  but  glowing;  his  hair, 
eyebrows,  and  long  kyelaehes  black  as  jet ; 


his  gray  eyes  large  and  tender.  He  was 
dressed  in  black,  with  a  white  tic,  and  his 
clothes  were  well  cut,  and  seemed  superla¬ 
tively  so,  owing  to  the  importance  and  sym¬ 
metry  of  the  figure  they  covered.  It  was 
the  new  vicar,  Mr.  Angelo. 

He  smiled  on  Mary  graciously,  and  asked 
her  how  Sir  Charles  was. 

She  said  he  was  better. 

Then  Mr.  Angelo  asked  more  timidly, 
was  Lady  Bassett  at  home. 

“  She  is  just  gone  out,  sir.” 

A  look  of  deep  di8ap}K)intment  crossed 
Mr.  Angelo’s  face.  It  did  not  escape  Mary 
Wells.  She  looked  at  him  full,  and,  lower¬ 
ing  her  voice  a  little,  said  “  She  is  only  in 
the  grounds,  with  Sir  Charles.  She  will  be 
at  home  about  five  o’clock.” 

Mr.  Angelo  hesitated,  and  then  said  he 
would  call  again  at  five.  He  evidently 

S referred  a  duet  to  a  trio.  He  then  thanked 
lary  AVells  with  more  warmth  than  the 
occasion  seemed  to  call  for;  and  retired 
very  slowly :  he  had  come  very  quicklv. 

Mary  Wells  looked  after  him  and  asked, 
herself  wildly  if  she  could  not  make  some 
use  of  him  and  his  manifest  infatuation. 

But,  before  her  mind  could  fix  on  any 
idea,  and  indeed  before  the  young  clergy¬ 
man  had  taken  twenty  steps  homewards, 
loud  voices  were  heard  down  the  shrubbery. 

These  were  followed  by  an  agonized 
scream. 

Mary  Wells  started  up,  and  the  yoimg 
parson  turned:  they  looked  at  each  other 
m  amazement. 

'Then  came  wild  and  piercing  cries  for 
help  in  a  woman’s  voice. 

The  young  clergyman  cried  out,  “  Her 
voice  1  her  voice  1  ”  and  dashed  into  the 
shrubbery  with  a  speed  Mary  Wells  had 
never  seen  equalled.  He  had  won  the  200- 
yard  race  at  Oxford  in  his  day. 

The  agonized  screams  were  repeated,  and 
Mary  Wells  screamed  in  response  as  she 
ran  towards  the  place. 


ROMAN  MOSAIC. 

HE  Roman  mosaic  is  executed  in  colored 
glass,  of  which  no  le.^stban  ten  thousand 
different  tints  are  required  and  produced. 
The  color  is  added  when  the  glass  is  in  a 
state  of  fusion.  When  thoroughly  mixed, 
the  liquid  is  taken  out  with  a  large  wooden- 
handled  iron  ladle,  and  poured  upon  a  slab 
of  smooth,  flat  marble.  As  it  cools,  it  is 
flattened  by  the  application  of  another  piece 
of  marble,  until  the  mass  is  an  inch  or  more 
in  thickness.  Before  the  glass  cools  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  become  hard,  it  is  cut  into  pieces 
of  the  required  size  and  shape  by  a  sharp 
iron  tool.  When  quite  cold,  the  pieces  are 
placed  in  a  box,  eacm  tint  having  a  separate 
compartment. 

Gold  and  silver  are  frequently  introduced 
into  mosaic.  These  arc  prepared  as  follows : 
Pieces  of  yellow  glass  are  moistened  with 
pum-water,  and  to  these  gold  or  silver  leaf 
18  applied.  'The  gilded  glass  is  then  placed 
upon  an  iron  shovel  at  the  entrance  of  the 
furnace;  when  it  becomes  red,  it  is  with¬ 
drawn.  The  process  renders  the  gilding  so 
secure  that  it  is  as  permanent  as  the  ^ass 
itself,  and  resists  any  atmospheric  influence 
to  which  it  may  be  exposed. 

A  frame  is  next  prepared  of  the  size  of  the 
picture  about  to  be  imitated.  On  this  is  laid 
a  cement,  composed  of  a  mixture  of  chalk, 
brick-dust,  gum  adragant,  and  white  of  ezg. 
'This  forms  the  ground  for  the  design.  The 
same  kind  of  cement  is  used  to  fasten  the 
glass  cubes  in  their  places.  These  are 
arranged  with  small  iron  pincers,  and  beaten 
down  in  their  places  with  a  wooden  ruler  or 
mallet.  The  surface  is  thus  rendered  flat, 
and  is  afterwards  polished  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  plate  glass. 

For  the  small  pictorial  mosaics,  the  modem 
Roman  process  more  nearly  approaches  that 
of  ancient  Alexandria.  Small  colored  rods 
are  prepared  from  a  kind  of  easily  fusible 
glass  or  enamel.  'These  are  softened  by  the 
aid  of  a  lamp,  and  then  drawn  out  into  a 
thread.  This  is  broken  off  into  the  lengths 
r^uired  W  the  thickness  of  the  intended 
picture.  'The  ground  consists  of  a  sheet  of 
copper,  overlaid  by  cement,  into  which  the 
glass  threads  are  fixed.  After  the  surface 
is  ground  and  polished,  the  interstices  are 
filled  in  with  wax  of  a  color  corresponding 
to  the  glass.  Some  interesting  specimens 
of  modem  Roman  mosaic,  together  with 
samples  of  the  material,  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  Geological  Museum,  in  Jermyn  Street. 

Mosaic  copies  of  the  large  pictures  that 
are  now  being  made  for  St.  Peter’s,  at 
Rome,  have  occupied  from  twelve  to  twenty 
years ;  and  few  even  of  the  smaller  copies 
can  be  produced  in  less  than  five  or  six.  It 
is  by  no  means  such  mechanical  work  as 


might  at  first  be  supposed.  A  knowledge 
of  art  is  reejuired,  as  well  as  great  taste  and 
judgment. 

Among  the  modern  mosaists  of  Rome,  a 
lady  —  the  Signora  Isabella  Barberi  —  is 
celebrated  for  her  talent,  both  in  design  and 
execution.  Her  father,  Signor  Barberi,  fell 
into  bad  health,  when  she  undertook  the 
direction  of  his  studio ;  for  in  mosaic  work, 
as  in  many  other  arts,  there  are  portions 
that  can  be  done  by  inferior  hands,  under 
skilful  superintendence. 

'The  Cavaliere  Luigi  Moglia  is  also  an 
eminent  mosaist ;  his  copy  of  the  Madonna 
della  Seggiola,  purchased  by  the  emperor  of 
the  French,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
modem  specimens  of  the  art. 

On  account  of  the  enormous  time  and  ex¬ 
pense  required  to  produce  a  mosaic  picture 
of  any  size,  the  work  can  never  be  under¬ 
taken  with  a  view  to  profitable  speculation. 
Such  works  can  only  be  the  result  of  govern¬ 
ment  patronage,  or  that  of  wealthy  individ¬ 
uals. 


Some  remarks  on  the  French  nation  made 
hy  Justus  von  Liebig  in  a  recent  address  to 
the  Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences  show  a 
kindly  and  philosophical  spirit  which  is  now 
too  seldom  met  with  in  the  speeches  and 
writings  of  German  prolessors  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  “  We  look  upon  the  heavy  sufferings,” 
he  said,  “  which  the  French  p«;ople  formerly 
brought  on  Germany  as  on  a  disease  whose 
pain  is  totally  forgotten  when  the  patient 
recovers.  .  .  .  We  do  not  ignore  our  obliga¬ 
tions  to  the  great  philosophers,  mathemati¬ 
cians,  and  naturalists  of  France,  who  have 
in  so  many  branches  of  science  been  our 
teachers  and  models.  £ight-and-forty  years 
ago  I  came  to  Paris  to  study  chemistry ;  an 
accident  brought  me  under  the  notice  of 
Alexander  von  Humboldt,  and  his  recom¬ 
mendation  induced  Guy-Lussac,  one  of  the 
greatest  chemists  and  physicists  of  his  day, 
to  propose  that  I,  a  boy  of  twenty,  should 
continue  and 'complete  with  his  assistance 
an  experiment  1  had  begun.  He  accepted 
me  as  his  assistant  and  pupil  in  his  private 
laboratory,  and  thereby  determined  the 
whole  of  my  scientific  career.  Never  will 
1  forget  the  kindness  with  which  Arago, 
Dulong,  Thenard  treated  the  German  stu¬ 
dent.  How  many  of  my  countrymen  — 
physicians,  naturalists,  and  Orientalists  — 
could  I  name  who,  like  mysiflf,  have  a  grate¬ 
ful  remembrance  of  the  practical  support 
given  them  by  French  mvans  for  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  their  (cientific  aims  I  A  warm 
sympathy  for  everything  noble  and  gnat 
and  a  disinterested  hospitality  are  among 
the  finest  traits  of  the  French  character. 
They  will  revive  on  the  neutral  ground  of 
science,  on  which  the  best  spirits  of  both 
nations  will  have  to  meet  in  their  efforts  for 
a  common  object,  and  thus  will  the  inde¬ 
structible  brotherhood  of  France  and  Ger¬ 
many  in  the  field  of  science  contribute  to 
alleviate  the  bitterness  towards  Germany 
with  which  the  deeply  wounded  national 
feeling  of  France  is  filled  by  the  [consc- 
quenccs  of  a  war  that  was  forced  upon  us.” 


The  English  cockney  will  not  give  the 
French  Emperor  any  rest.  It  is  stated  that 
on  some  occasion  recently  the  police  tbund 
it  necessary  to  direct  the  remioval  of  a 
“grand  stand”  erected  at  Chiselhurst  to 
enable  excursionists  at  a  small  charge  to 
witness  the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  church.  Fallen  greatness  is  net 
a  thing  to  be  inspected  by  flourishing  small¬ 
ness  from  the  top  of  a  van  improvised  into 
a  grand  stand,  and  greeted  with  the  pop¬ 
ping  of  ginger-beer  bottles.  It  would  have 
served  these  people  perfectly  right  if  they 
had  all  been  captured,  placed  in  a  laige 
cage,  and  themselves  inspected  by  the  ex- 
Emperor  as  specimens  of  British  excursion¬ 
ists.  'To  have  his  footsteps  dogged  and  all 
his  movements  watched  by  a  parcel  of  in¬ 
quisitive  persons  who  will  not  even  let  him 
^rform  his  devotions  in  peace  must  be  ex¬ 
tremely  painful  to  one  who  above  all  others 
yearns  for  rest.  His  bitterest  enemies  will, 
at  all  events,  admit  that  in  the  treatment  be 
receives  from  his  admirers  “  his  punishment 
exceeds  his  offence.”  “  His  Majesty  wishes 
for  seclusion,”  remarked  a  gentleman  the 
other  day'  to  an  excursionist  at  Chiselhurst, 
whose  gaudy'  neckcloth  formed  a  pleasing 
contrast  to  his  unwashed  face.  “  Seclusion 
be  damned  I  ”  replied  the  excursionist : 
“  Hooray  I  vive  Lumperer  1  ”  it  is  evidently 
no  joke  for  greatness  to  fall  into  the  hanels 
of  a  “  large-hearted  and  generous  people  ” 
like  the  British. 


Fashionable  dogs,  the  fashion  authori¬ 
ties  announce,  are  to  wear  silk  neckties  this 
summer. 
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THE  OPERATIONS  OF  A  BOOK 
THIEF. 

VARIOUS  accounts  have  been  lately 
given  of  the  wholesale  book  thefts  per¬ 
petrated  by  Dr.  Aloys  Pichler  at  the  Impe¬ 
rial  Librai^'  in  St.  Petersburg;  but  the 
fullest  details  are  published  in  the  London 
Daily  News.  It  appears  that  Dr.  Pichler  is 
a  learned  German,  known  as  the  author  of 
the  “  Theology  of  Liebnitz,”  of  a  history  of 
the  Great  Schism  of  the  East  and  West, 
and  latterly  as  the  Envoy  of  the  Russian 
Government  to  observe  the  dispositions  of 
the  Oriental  Prelates  at  the  Vatican  Coun¬ 
cil.  Some  eighteen  months  since,  he  be¬ 
came  Head  of  the  Russian  Imperial  Library. 
For  a  considerable  time  valuable  books  and 
uianusciipts  kept  disappearing  in  the  most 
unaccountable  manner.  The  depredations 
became  so  CTeat  and  so  constant,  that  the 
Directors  of  the  Library  took  an  extreme 
stem  in  the  hope  of  discovering  the  culprits. 
In  Russia,  and  especially  during  a  Russian 
winter,  the  custom  of  wearing  thick  and 
voluminous  furs  and  overcoats  is  universal. 
The  aspect  of  the  bulky  forms  which  regu¬ 
larly  frequented  the  library  raised  the  ques¬ 
tion  —  could  the  thieves  desire  a  more 
convenient  arrangement  for  covering  their 
operations  than  the  ordinary  mufflings  pro¬ 
vided  ?  A  Ukase  of  the  Directory  forbade, 
accordingly,  even  to  officials,  the  wearing  of 
overcoats,  furs,  mantles,  paletots,  and  simi¬ 
lar  garments,  within  the  precincts  of  library 
and  reading  rooms.  The  porters  were  in¬ 
structed  to  detain  all  persons  wearing  the 
proscribed  habiliments  until  they  had  con¬ 
sented  to  have  themselves  despoiled  of  their 
comfortable  but  suspected  overclothing. 
People  might  read  in  frock-coats,  tunics, 
swallow-tails  if  they  chose,  but  not  in  man¬ 
tles  or  capes.  The  porters  would  return  the 
detained  articles  on  exit,  but  not  till  then. 
Protest  was  in  vaiu.  It  was  a  measure  of 
public  safety. 

Dr.  Pichler  represented  to  the  Director 
Dojanaw  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
to  conform  to  the  regulation.  His  health 
was  weak,  while  his  services  were  indispen¬ 
sable.  He  was  peculiarly  liable  to  catch 
cold.  He  could  not  go  without  his  top-coat ; 
and  how  was  the  Library  to  go  without  its 
Librarian  ?  He  might  surrender  his  fur 
over-mantle  to  the  guardians  of  the  doors, 
but  his  topcoat  he  could  only  yield  up  with 
his  life.  Such  arguments  prevailed.  Be¬ 
sides,  who  could  suspect  the  Head  Libra¬ 
rian,  and  that  functionary  a  Dr.  Aloys 
Pichler?  Henceforth  there  was  but  one 
topcoated  member  of  the  human  family  ad¬ 
mitted  within  the  guarded  precincts  of  the 
Imperial  Library,  and  still  the  most  precious 
books  and  manuscripts  kept  disappearing  in 
the  most  unaccountable  manner. 

At  length  the  day  came  when  —  but  how 
shall  we  relate  the  sequel  ?  Dr.  Aloys  Pich¬ 
ler  had  left  the  library  to  return  to  his  house. 
Previous  to  facing  the  cold  air  out  of  doors, 
he  had  entered  the  porter’s  lodge  to  resume 
the  weighty  mantle  of  warm  far  which  formed 
a  second  envelop  for  his  person.  With 
ready  courtesy  or  vigilance  the  attendant 
was  helping  him  to  don  it  over  his  ordinary 
loose  topcoat,  when  the  startling  denouement 
occurred.  It  seemed  to  the  porter  that  there 
was  something  pretematurally  hard  about 
the  region  of  the  doctor’s  back.  A  slight 
pressure  revealed  the  fact  that  there  was  cer¬ 
tainly  something.  The  doctor’s  back  was 
decidedly  hard  —  hard  as  a  book — a  little 
humpy  too.  Conviction  flashed  upon  the 
porter’s  mind.  He  inserted  his  hand  be¬ 
neath  the  jealously  guarded  great-coat,  and 
then,  withdrawing  it,  behold  I  a  ma^ificent- 

S'  bound  folio  volume.  An  examination  of 
err  Pichler’s  house  led  to  the  discovery  of 
no  less  than  six  thousand  volumes  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Imperial  Library,  together  with  a 
mass  of  manuscripts  valued  at  upwards  of 
£1,000. 


A  DREADFUL  CHEAT 

SOME  years  ago  a  b  ">ok,  by  writers  of  high 
repute,  was  published  in  London,  entitled 
“  Seven  Tales  by  Seven  Authors,”  and  the 
leading  point  in  one  of  them  was  that  a  mer¬ 
cenary  mother  persuaded  her  dying  husband, 
who  is  nearly  bankrupt,  to  make  a  will,  whose 
contents  are  at  his  death  duly  bruited  abroad, 
leaving  each  of  his  daughters  $160,000,  with 
the  view  of  course  of  their  attracting  atten¬ 
tion  from  men  bent  on  matrimony.  A  ruse 
something  resembling  this  has  lately  been 
played  at  Nottingham,  England.  An  eccen¬ 
tric  old  gentleman,  unmarried,  and  reputed 
to  be  very  rich,  recently  made  his  will.  He 
bequeathed  £10,000  to  the  General  Hospital, 
and  a  like  sum  to  the  Society  for  the 
gation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  To 
one  relative  he  left  £1,000,  and  legacies  to 


the  amount  of  £50  were  numerous.  The 
total  amount  bequeathed  amounted  to  £45,- 
000.  The  expectant  legatees  were  very  de¬ 
monstrative  in  their  thanks.  Presents  of 
wine,  ^ame,  and  other  good  things  were  sent 
in  promsion.  The  old  gentleman  was  court¬ 
ed  by  more  than  one  lady  whose  early 
youth  was  passed.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four  a  few  days  since,  and  the  friend 
at  whose  house  he  breathed  bis  last  honored 
his  remains  with  an  expensive  funeral.  This 
fnend  had  also  the  melancholy  satisiaction 
of  paying  the  expenses,  for  the  testator  died 
considerably  in  de  bt 


SOCIAL  SELECTION. 

TO  persons  who  feel  themselves  aggrieved 
by  Mr.  Darwin’s  speculations  as  to  our 
ancestry,  the  consolation  is  generally  held 
out  that  they  should  look  forward  to  the 
probable  condition  of  our  posterity.  If,  on 
tbe  one  hand,  we  have  descended  from  the 
monkeys,  or  from  that  still  less  flattering 
progenitor,  the  “  tidal  animal,”  how  noble  a 
being,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  the  man 
—  if  we  may  venture  so  to  call  him  —  who 
will  succeed  to  our  supremacy  on  the  planet  I 
Conceive  a  creature  who  is  as  much  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  us  as  we  are  of  one  of  the  inferior 
animals ;  to  whom  Shakespeare  appears  like 
a  dumb  animal  with  some  rudimentary  indi¬ 
cations  of  taste  and  feeling,  and  to  whom  the 
problems  which  were  too  complex  for  the 
intellect  of  Newton  are  self^vident  truths, 
scarcely  requiring  formal  demonstration  to 
a  schoolboy,  and  let  us  rejoice  over  the 
glorious  destinies  reserved  for  our  race. 
How  far  the  consolation  is  legitimate  need 
not  be  inquired,  any  more  than  how  far  the 
theory  on  which  it  reposes  is  true.  Such 
questions  require  volumes  or  libraries  in¬ 
stead  of  articles,  and  we  need  only  observe 
in  passing  that  the  prospect  requires  a  very 
extended  philanthropy  to  make  it  particu¬ 
larly  attractive.  It  is  diflicult  to  take  a  very 
lively  interest  in  beings  who  are  divided 
from  us  by  a  few  millions  of  years,  and 
probably  most  men’s  affections  for  their  de¬ 
scendants  do  not  extend  beyond  three  or 
four  generations.  But,  assuming  for  the 
present  that  the  doctrine  is  well  founded,  it 
suggests  some  inquiries  in  which  we  ought 
to  Im  interested.  Mr.  Galton,  in  his  book  on 
Hereditary  Genius,  threw  out  some  hints  as 
to  the  importance  of  improving  the  breed  of 
mankind.  According  to  him  it  was  at  least 
as  important  to  raise  a  superior  race  of  hu¬ 
man  heings  as  a  superior  race  of  pigs  or 
horses;  and  he  further  considered  that  it 
was  fully  as  practicable.  The  Greeks,  for 
example,  were  a  nation  who,  in  an  intellec¬ 
tual  sense,  were  a  head  and  shonlders  taller 
than  all  other  mortals.  'The  average  Athe¬ 
nian  surpassed  the  averam  Englishman  in 
the  same  direction,  though  not  to  the  same 
extent,  as  that  in  whiem  the  Englishman 
surpasses  the  negro.  Unfortunately  that 
unparalleled  race  was  absorbed  or  extin¬ 
guished  by  its  inferiors,  and  men  have  never 
yet  risen  a^ain  to  the  level  which  it  attained. 
But  there  is  no  reason,  it  is  argued,  why  the 
results  once  gained  by  some  fortuitous  com¬ 
bination  of  circumstances  should  not  be 
again  reached  by  a  conscious  process. 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


When  the  envoys  of  M.  de  Rothschild 

Said  the  war  contributions  of  Paris  two 
undred  million  francs,  at  Versailles,  they 
let  a  counterfeit  twenty-five  thaler  bill  slip 
in  among  the  others.  The  quick  eye  of  a 
Prussian  o£5cial  at  once  detected  it  and  the 
bill  was  thrown  out.  Rothschild’s  people 
insisted  that  it  was  genuine  and  must  be 
accepted,  otherwise  they  would  return  to 
Paris  wi^  all  their  rolls  of  notes  and  sacks 
of  coin.  With  that  official  exactness  which 
is  the  glory  of  Prussian  routine.  Count  Bis¬ 
marck  was  at  once  informed  of  the  misun¬ 
derstanding.  He  answered :  Herr  Direc¬ 
tor,  accept  the  bill.  I  will  myself  make  up 
the  deficit  and  preserve  the  counterfeit  note 
as  a  memento  of  this  great  dapr.  A  great 
war  about  nothing  more  tangible  than  a 
‘  Chateau  en  Espagne  ’  has  just  been  con¬ 
cluded  between  two  great  Powers;  and  I 
can’t  afford  just  on  tbe  heel  of  it,  to  turn 
around  and  declare  war  with  the  house  of 
Rothschild,  the  Sixth  Great  European 
Power,  on  account  of  a  false  twenty-foe 
thaler  note  I  ” 


A  PLAT  is  enacted  in  a  Chicago  theatre, 
in  which  a  man  is  hung  for  fim.  The  other 
night  the  gearing  got  out  of  order  and  they 
came  near  hang;ing  him  for  good.  When 
they  cut  him  dotvn  he  said  he  guessed  thej 
had  better  get  some  one  else  to  take  his 
place,  as  “  his  nock  was  not  talented  enough 
to  play  that  pSifl.” 


HOME  NEWS. 

The  first  session  of  tke  For^-Seeond  Congress 
was  adjourned  line  die,  April  20.  Tbe  Senate, 
having  finished  all  its  business  did  nothing  except 
to  rafer  to  the  proper  committees  all  the  bills  and 
petitions  on  the  table.  Tbe  House  on  coming  to¬ 
gether  received  the  report  of  the  conference  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Kn-Klnx  Bill  and  proceeded  to  its 
consideration.  Mr.  Poland  presented  the  report. 
Further  remarks  were  made  by  Messrs.  Shella- 
baqter  and  Garfield  in  favor,  Messrs.  Beck  and 
Witthome  against,  and  Mr.  Butler  against  the  sub¬ 
stitute  for  Mr.  Sherman’s  anoendment.  The  re¬ 
port  ew  accepted  by  a  strict  party  vote,  93  to  74. 
The  bill  was  then  sent  to  the  President,  who  was 
in  his  room  at  the  Capitol,  and  it  was  signed  at  once. 

President  Grant  issued,  April  20,  a  proclamation 
convening  an  extra  session  of  tbe  Senate  on 
Wednesday,  May  10,  at  twelve  o’clock. 

A  topic  which  has  excited  considerable  interest 
and  discussion  in  Washington  has  been  the  reiolu- 
tion  introdneed  in  tbe  House  just  before  tbe  adjourn¬ 
ment,  by  Mr.  Beck,  and  which  was  unanimously 
passed  under  the  suspension  of  tbe  rules.  The 
resolution,  as  adopted,  reads  as  follom:  — 

“  Resolved,  That  it  being  declared  by  tbe  second 
section  of  tbe  second  arUole  of  the  Constitution 
that  the  President  shall  have  power,  by  and  with 
tbe  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make 
treaties,  providsd  two  thirds  of  the  Senators  pres¬ 
ent  concur,  the  House  ef  Representatives  do  not 
claim  any  agency  in  making  treaties,  but  that 
when  a  treaty  stipulates  regtoations  on  any  sub¬ 
jects  submitt^  by  the  Constitution  to  tbe  power 
of  Congress,  it  must  depend  for  its  execution  as  to 
such  stipulations  on  aay  law  or  laws  to  be  passed 
by  Congress,  and  it  is  we  constitutional  right  and 
duty  of  tbe  House  of  Representatives  in  ml  such 
cases  to  deliberate  on  the  expediency  or  inexpe¬ 
diency  of  canning  such  treaty  into  effect,  and  to 
determine  and  act  thereon  as  in  their  judgment 
m^  be  most  conducive  to  the  pnblio  go^” 

The  above  resolution  is  identical  witn  one  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  fourth  Congress,  and  there  adopted 
by  a  two-thirds  vote,  after  a  debate  which  iMtod 
several  weeks. 

President  Grant  received  an  enthnsiastio  pnblio 
reception  April  22,  at  the  Academy  of  Music. 
Indianapolis,  which  was  densely  crowded  ana 
beautifully  decorated.  Governor  Baker  presented 
tbe  Presidrat,  who,  in  response  to  the  highly  com¬ 
plimentary  address,  said:  — 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  thank  you  heartily 
for  this  cordial  greeting,  for  1  assure  ^on  it  is  un¬ 
expected.  When  I  left  Washington  it  was  with 
the  view  of  going  to  St.  Louis  without  stemping  by 
the  way,  but  on  meeting  your  distingnishM  Sen¬ 
ator,  OOTemor  Morton,  at  Pittsburg  he  requested 
me  to  remain  here  during  this  day.  That  1  cen- 
seotod  to  do,  expecting  to  see  yon  and  the  people 
of  Indianapolis  turn  ont  to  greet  your  Senator,  and 
not  expecting  a  greeting  to  ms.  I  therefore  leave 
him  to  thank  yon  in  more  appropriate  terms  than 
I  could  do  if  I  were  to  try. 

Addresses  were  also  made  by  Senator  Morton, 
Governor  Baker,  Hon.  John  Coburn,  and  others. 

Horace  Greeley  declines  the  appointment  as  one 
of  a  committee  for  the  reorganisation  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  parto  in  New  Ymrk  Ci^.  Tbe  following  is  his 
letter  to  A.  B.  Cornell,  chairman  of  the  State  com¬ 
mittee: — 

“  Dear  Sir,  —  It  gives  me  no  pleasure  to  advise 
yon  and  the  committee  of  which  yon  are  the  head 
that  1  am  obliged  to  decline  the  part  assigned  me 
by  tbe  State  committee  in  the  proposed  reorgani- 
zatien  of  the  Republican  piurty  m  our  city.  Had  a 
little  forbearance  and  conciliation  been  evinced  by 
the  appointing  power  at  Washington  I  think  this 
might  have  bMn  different.” 

Jackson  Scbults  was  elected  to  the  position  de¬ 
clined  by  Greeley. 

Tbe  canvassers  who  met  April  21,  to  canvass 
officially  the  returns  of  tbe  vote  for  Governor  and 
other  State  officers  in  the  recent  Connecticut  State 
election  will  report  the  following  figures  to  tbe 
Ifgislalute:  James  E.  English,  47,492;  Marshall 
Jewell,  47,460;  scattering,  17,  which  would  give 
English  a  majority  of  26. 

UxAVT  Vkbdict  or  Damaoxs.  —  Dr.  Walter 
Allport,  a  dentist  of  Chicago  recovered  April  20, 
S30,00<L  the  full  amount  of  claims  from  the 
Inman  Steamship  Company,  for  injuries  received 
by  falling  into  the  hatchway  of  the  steasser  City 
M  Paris  m  October,  1869.  The  defence  made  no 
appearance. 

The  Indian  outrages  in  Ariztma  continue.  Four 
men  were  murdered  near  Camp  Grant  April  18t^ 
by  Indians  with  government  arms  and  ammuni¬ 
tion. 

New  London  puts  in  its  claims  for  the  United 
States  college  r^atta,  urging  the  superior  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  straight  course. 

The  Bonnet  Carrd  crevasse  in  tbe  Mississippi 
has  now  reached  such  dimensiona  that  all  efforts 
to  close  it  are  in  vain  and  the  efforts  of  five  thou¬ 
sand  men  are  directed  to  preventing  its  extension. 
Communicatien  with  the  North  is  cut  off  entirely. 

Alphonse  Pinart,  the  French  scientist,  sailM 
with  the  expedition  to  the  Aleutian  islands  and 
Alaska  from  San  Francisco. 

Chili  and  Peru  have  granted  tbe  necessary  con¬ 
cession  demanded,  prdiminary  to  laying  a  cable 
connecting  the  two  countries. 

On  the  1st  of  May  the  special  or  license  tax  re¬ 
quired  for  all  kinds  of  duties  expired,  except  that 
of  toba^  and  liquor  dealers,  which  continues  in 
force.  The  only  revenue  collected  after  May 
1  will  be  from  incomes,  stamps,  tobacco  and  liqnw. 

A  number  of  French  women,  who  have  bera 
working  in  the  mines  for  the  last  eighteen  years  in 
men’smothing,  were  arrested  in  a  saloon  in  San 
Francisco  April  20,  their  sex  being  discovered  for 
the  first  time. 

A  rebellion  has  broken  ont  in  Chiriqni,  Central 
America,  and  the  insurgents  have  captured  the 
United  States  steamer  Montijo. 

Du  Chailln  is  about  going  to  Norwa^r,  Sweden, 
and  other  northern  oonntries  for  material  for  new 
juvenile  books. 

It  is  reported  that  the  steamship  Queen  of  the 
Thames,  from  Melbourne  bound  to  London,  has 
been  loet,  and  that  a  large  number  of  persons  were 
drowned. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Pakib.  —  Tbe  Commune  has  just  issued  a  mani¬ 
festo  Mying,  “  Paris  is  once  more  laboring  and 
suffering  for  regeneration.  France  demands  local 
autonomy  and  encouragement  producers.  She 
does  not  aim  at  dictatorship.  She  desires  the 
decentralized  unity  of  the  country.”  The  docu¬ 
ment  prenounces  a  compromise  with  tbe  Ver¬ 
sailles  government  impoMible,  and  closes  with 
an  app«u  to  France  to  disown  the  troops  new 
threatening  the  oapitaL 

Thiers  has  given  a  reception  to  the  deputation 
from  the  Masonic  lodges  of  Paris,  who  asked  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  tbe  capital  for  an  armistice. 
In  replj  to  their  request,  Thiers  said  that  General 
PAdmirault  had  power  to  grant  a  truce  whenever  it 
should  become  necessary,  but  the  Commune  could 
never  be  recognized  by  the  government. 

In  a  circular  to  the  prefects  of  the  departments 
announcing  the  capture  of  Asnidres,  Thiers  de¬ 
clares  the  end  of  the  communal  resistance  to  the 
government  approaching. 

The  Berlin  Parliament  has  passed  the  loan  bilL 
Bismarck  stated  in  tbe  house,  April  23,  that  al¬ 
though  the  French  should  pay  the  first  instalment 
of  tbe  indemnity  immediately,  the  forts  northeast 
of  Paris  would  not  be  evacuated  until  tbe  final 
treaty  of  peace  is  concluded.  The  negotiations 
made  at  Brussels  show  progress.  The  French  are 
trying  for  better  conditions,  but  Germany  is  in¬ 
flexible.  Tbe  movements  of  the  Commune  entailed 
sacrifices  on  Germany,  but  she  would  not  meddle 
with  tbe  internal  affairs  ef  France. 

The  Commune  decrees  that  all  merchandise  ex¬ 
cept  flour,  arms,  and  munitions  of  war  shall  be  |>er- 
mitted  to  be  exported  from  Paris. 

Tbe  accounts  of  the  situation  which  tbe  C<nn- 
mnne  permits  to  leave  Paris  are  evidently  so  nn- 
tme  that  no  confidence  can  be  placed  upon  them. 

Gbeat  Britaui.  —  Commodore  James  Ashbury 
having  been  re-elected  conunodore  of  the  Roy^ 
Harwich  Yacht  Club,  anneunces  a  number  of 
prizes  for  «neral  oompetition,  including  an  ocean 
cup,  for  which  races  be  says  Americans  are  bound 
to  send  their  champion  vessel  and  not  a  fleet. 

The  London  Morning  Post  has  a  special  despatch 
from  Constantinople  which  makes  the  important 
annonnoement  that  tbe  Porte  intends  to  send  a 
large  iren  clad  fleet  to  cruise  in  the  Black  Sea. 

The  Princess  Lonise  and  tbe  Marqnis  of  Lome 
have  arrived  in  Flmence  from  London,  and  will 
make  a  short  visit. 

Late  English  papers  report  the  death  of  Schamyl, 
the  Circassian  chief,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four. 
From  1824  till  1869,  when  he  was  captured,  be 
was  the  most  troublesome  enemy  whom  the  Rus¬ 
sians  had  to  encounter  in  their  fraquent  invasions 
of  Caucasia.  When  he  was  captured  he  was 
treated  with  the  utmost  respect  by  the  Russians, 
and  given  an  establishment  at  Moscow.  In  1866 
he  and  his  sons  took  tbe  oath  of  fideUty  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Rnssia. 


FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL. 


April  19. 

VnunoiAz. 

Lomw.  —  OoBMla,  98V  (S  Wli;  U.  B.  6-20’s,  1862, 90X1 
do.  1867,  OZV. 

Hsw  Toax.- Child,  lUV  >  V.  8.  rs,  1881,  U7 ;  8-28X 
1862;  118V  i  do.  1807, 113V. 

OonosMiAii. 

Iswooa.  —  Oottoo,  ssIddllnK  apiands,  7Vd. 

Hxw  Toax.  —  OottoD,  ■htdllng  apUnds,  ISV  S.  i  isd 
winSer  whsat,  $1.63  @  1.66. 

OnoAeo.— Bed  wintoririieat,  8 1.38V  (No.  2). 

April  30. 

PniAUOIAl. 

LOBUOSZ — Oooaols,  9SV eoSVi  U.  A  i-OVs,  1862, 90Vi 
do.  1867,  92. 

HiW  Toax.  — Gold,  Uiv  ;  U.  8.  rs,  1881,  U7 ;  8-20’s, 
1862,  118V  I  do.  1867,  lUV- 

OOIOHBCUI. 

bwooi.  —  Oottoo,  adddling  oplaods.  7  VA 

Nsw  Toax.  —  Oottoo,  siiddling  aptsnds,  14Ve.  t  rad  win¬ 
ter  wbeai,  81.62  9  1  63. 

Oxatseo. — Bed  winter  wheat,  8 1.27  (Mo.  2). 

April  31. 

tniAwaui. 

Lowposi —  Ooaaola,  98  VC  96Vi  U-  8.  O-OOV,  1862,  90Vi 
do  1867,92. 

rBAXKyoBT.— U.  8.  6-20’s,  1862,  OOV- 

Haw  Toax.  — eold,lllV  i  U.  d- 0’s,  1881,  U6V  i  i-20’8, 
1862, 113V  ;  do.  1867, 112V. 

Oemmniti 

IXTiapooi.  —  OottOD,  ■Milling  uplands,  7  VA 

Maw  Toax.  — OattaD,itiddlliignplaiids,14Ve.s  redwln- 
tar  wheat,  8 1.60  @162. 

Onasao.  — Bed  winttr  wheat,  $  L27  (No.  2). 

April  33. 

Tnuaoui. 

Uamsa.-Ooosola,  98V  i  U.  8.  6-20V,  1802, 90Vi  do. 
1867,92. 

Haw  Yen. — Child,  ll^v ;  U.  8. 6’s,  1881,  U6V ;  d-SOV, 
1862,  IISV  i  do.  1867,  il3V. 

Oowwaamit. 

bvaaroob  —  (Mton,  aiddling  uplaada,  7  VA 

Haw  Toax.  —  Oottoo,  Middling  apUndt,  14 Vo. ;  red  wh^ 
tar  wheat,  81.68  @  1.6L 

OmcASo.  —  Bad  winter  wheat,  8 1.26V  (Mo.  2). 

April  34. 

TmAXCUL. 

Loaaosi.— Ooaaola,  98;  U.  8.  8-30%  106A  OOVi  do. 
1807,02. 

Maw  Toax.  -  Child,  llOV ;  U.  8.  Vt,  1881, 118V  i  680% 
1808, 113V  i  do.  1807, 113V. 

CowKBXcm. 

IswooL.  —  Ootton,  ■IddHng  uplando,  7 Vd. 

Maw  Toax.  —  Oottoo,  aMdllng  aplando,  UVo.;  rod  wto* 
ter  wheat,  8 1.67  @  1.60. 

OxMAOO.  —Bed  winter  wheat,  8 1.26V  (Mo.  2> 

April  9S, 

TniAiiaiAL. 

toaaow. — Oonsole,  98  V  C  9ev;  U.8.  6-90V,  1882, 90Vi 
do.  1867,  9SV. 

Maw  Toax.  —  Oold,  110  V  i  U.  A  6%  1881,  U6V  i  8-90V, 
1868,  U8V  i  do.  1867, 112V. 

OomnowuL. 

Ltvaarook  — Oottoo,  ssiddling  nplooda,  7VA 

Maw  Toax.  —  (Tattoo,  atUdling  uplandi,  16Ve.|  Md  Whi¬ 
ter  wheat,  81 66  @  1 66. 

OBOAdO.  —Bed  winter  wheat,  8 1.2SV  (No.  2). 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 
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TWO  SOLUTIONS. 

'  BT  THK  AUTHOR  OF  GIHX’s  BABT. 

'^OVEMBER  the  fifteenth.  To-day  a  young 
ll  man  was  shown  into  my  room  at  the 
Temple.  I  had  seen  him  atreril  times  before ; 
his  name  is  a  common  and  unpleasant  one.  A 
long  time  since  he  came  to  me  and  asked  if  I 
would  buy  some  card-racks.  1  did  not  want 
them,  —  cards  are  made  for  burning,  not  keep¬ 
ing  ;  but  there  was  something  in  the  man’s  face 
that  touched  me,  and  I  drew  from  him  how  that 
he  was  a  mechanical  worker  in  dentistry ;  how 
that  he  was  nuurried,  his  wife  “  expecting  to  be 
confined  ”  ;  how  that  all  his  tools  had  bMn  one 
by  one  pledged  until  he  had  not  the  instruments 
to  work  at  his  calling,  even  were  a  million 
false  grinders  needed  for  middle-class  jaws  to¬ 
morrow.  What  could  I  do  but  give  him  — 
lend  him,  of  course,  he  called  it  —  what  he 
asked  ?  He  came  again,  months  after,  with  the 
same  story.  Again.  The  same  tale — the 
same  help.  And  now  here  he  was  once  more. 
I  was  annoyed  at  the  fellow’s  importunity,  — 
unjust  judge  that  I  was  of  him  ;  hut  when  I 
looked  up  1  saw  a  change  upon  the  man  that 
drove  down  my  resentment,  —  down  to  Hell, 
whence  it  came,  —  and  made  me  stand  np  before 
a  sacred  statue  of  sorrow.  The  man,  five  feet 
one  or  so,  slight,  pallid  as  the  paper  whereon  I 
write,  with  an  odd  lustre  in  bis  eyes,  which 
were  rimmed  with  the  red  of  weeping,  and  the 
wild  bold  black  hair  twisting  ever  his  white 
forehead,  —  that  horridly  intellectual  front  I 
which  the  man  ought  not  to  have  had,  since 
he  must  needs  live, like  a  brute;  which  forced 
me  to  sympathy,  when,  according  to  the  rigid 
maxims  of  modern  economy,  I  ought  to  have 
had  none :  the  man,  with  a  shivcringly  thin  yet 
decent  coat,  stood  there  and  begun  to  speak. 

“  Mr. - ,  I  hope  you  ’ll  forgive  —  "  But 

as  his  teeth  chattered  and  his  knees  knocked 
together,  racking  my  sensibilities  most  abomi¬ 
nably,  I  put  him  down  into  a  chair  and  said,  — 

“  Ah  !  your  wife  is  dead  —  is  she  not?  ” 

“  Yes,  fir.” 

“  When  did  she  die  ?  ” 

“  Last  Sunday,  sir.” 

A  pause.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  was  told  by 
one  to  the  other — it  was  not  in  words.  At 
length  I  said  gently,  — 

“  Have  yon  any  children  ?  ” 

“  No,  sir  [crying] ;  she ’d  just  been  confined, 
sir.  It  was  a  terrible  bard  time,  sir,  and  the 
child  only  lived  a  fortnight.  She  took  on  so  to 
lose  it ;  that ’s  what  made  her  worse  and  killed 
her.  You  know,  sir,  she’d  had  four  of  them, 
and  this  was  the  only  one  born  alive.” 

I  groaned.  O  you  two  human  idiots !  Here 
is  this  slim,  small  man  of  twenty-four  or  so, 
married  to  some  slim,  small  woman,  companion 
of  his  famine-stricken  life  these  last  few  years, 
now  lying  dead  in  his  garret,  and  here  he  tells 
me,  while  the  liquid  sadness  scorches  his  eves, 
how  she  took  it  so  bitterly  to  heart  she  could 
not  produce  a  pledge  of  their  misery,  as  to  fret 
herself  to  death ! 

O  you  two  silly,  infatuated  lovers  I  Why 
had  not  you  read  John  Stuart  Mill  ?  Ought 
you  not  to  have  resisted  your  brutal  instincts 
and  restrained  your  thriftless  ecstasies  ?  And 
you.  Dead  Fool,  ought  you  not  to  have  been 
glad  when  it  fell  out  your  overmastering  passion 
brought  no  new  burden  to  your  misery  and 
that  of  him  you  loved  ?  Poor  wretches, 
both  of  you  —  faithful,  though,  and  loving  in 
your  wretchedness,  how  intensely  human  you 
are  1  How  much  that  is  beautiful  —  nay,  sd- 
most  heavenly  — is  there  in  your  execrable  im¬ 
becility  1 

Thus  I  thought,  the  man  sitting  there,  while 
the  slim,  dead  woman-that-was,  lay  away  in  the 
fog-shrouded  attic,  dead  of  sorrow,  for  a'  sorrow 
that  was  dead. 

I  dared  not  tell  the  man  it  was  well,  for  I  saw 
he  had  so  loved  her  he  might,  upon  the  hint, 
have  sprung  at  my  throat  like  a  tiger.  So  I 
said, — 

“  Well,  now  what  do  you  wish  to  do  ?  She 
is  not  buried  yet  ?  ” 

“  No,  sir ;  that ’s  what  I  wanted  to  see  you 
for.  I  wanted  some  employment  to  help  me 
to  —  ” 

“  Stay.  If  I  lend  yon  —  will  that  be  of  any 
assistance  for  the  present  ?  ” 

“  O  yes  ;  thank  yon,  Mr. - .” 

“  Then  yon  must  live.  How  do  you  mean  to 
live  ?  ” 

“  My  tools  are  pawned,  or  I  could  get  work. 
I  have  copied  for  a  law  stationer  sometimes.” 

“  Can  you  write,  then  ? 

“  Very  well ;  I  was  educated  ;  my  father  was 
a  surgeon.” 

I  trembled  to  think  of  this  young  man’s  sor¬ 
rows.  Intelligent —  there  was  his  large  white 
forehead  — edueated,  born  a  gentleman,  married 
and  lived  a  pauper  —  a  dead  love  lying  in  the 
attic  there  —  and  he  now  here  before  me,  thin 
and  hungry,  yet  with  one  agony  overruling  that 
of  hunger,  how  to  get  Her  decently  buried  out  of 
the  damned  world. 

I  wonder  if  he  were  better  or  worse  for  the 
fierce  purgatory  through  which  he  had  come 
faithful  from  first  to  last  to  the  faithful  dead. 

The  incident  set  roe  a  thinking  again  about 
the  problem  it  suggests.  I  hope  no  one  in 
England  conceals  Irom  himself  that  this  prob¬ 
lem  is  one  of  a  seriousness  intensifying  from 
day  to  day.  If  he  does,  his  is  the  security  of  a 
man  sitting  on  the  edge  of  a  cliff,  an  earthquake 
rumbling  in  the  disunce.  The  problem,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  gospel  of  some  social  philoso¬ 
phers,  is :  How  are  yon  to  thwart  certain  strong 


human  instincts  so  as  to  prevent  them  from 
turning  to  social  and  political  inconvenience  ? 
According  to  some  plain-thinking  people  like 
myself,  it  is  :  Admitting  certain  inherent  human 
and  naturally  right  and  healthy  propensities, 
can  yon  not  devise  how  to  let  them  play  with¬ 
out  danger,  nay  with  advantage,  to  tlio  moral¬ 
ity  and  wealth  of  the  community  ? 

Here  were  a  young  man  and  a  young  woman 
drawn  together  by  subtle  and  puissant  influ¬ 
ences,  which  it  is  as  absurd  for  a  philosopher  to 
overlook  as  for  a  statesman  to  despise.  Yon 
may  preach  “  prudence,”  but  you  cannot  wholly 
stifle  these  passions ;  you  may  wish  the  young 
to  be  wise,  but  yon  roust  legislate  on  the  known 
and  incontestable  fact  that  the  wisdom  and  pru¬ 
dence  yon  admire  are  those  of  the  Stoic,  not  of 
the  ordinary  man  —  are  fir  above  their  average 
characterisdes  —  are  clearly  contrary  to  the  im¬ 
pulse  of  their  nature.  Doubtless  these  two  per¬ 
sons  might  have  postponed  marria^.  So  far 
their  conduct  would  nave  been  satisfactory  to 
MuUhus.  But  unless  Malthas  were  able  as 
well  to  warrant  that  they  shonld  postpone  indul¬ 
gence  —  and  in  how  many  cases  would  he  agree 
to  warrant  that  ?  —  I  for  one  strongly  protest 
that  for  themselves  and  for  society  that  which 
actually  happened  was  every  way  better  than 
the  alternadve.  Give  me  for  hopeful  citizenship 
this  sorrowful  poor  man  who  has  loved  and 
sacrificed  with  purity,  rather  than  the  man  suc¬ 
cessful,  with  wither^  virtue  and  a  roue’s  heart. 
Give  me  the  pure  dead  body  in  the  garret  there, 
as  a  better  thing  for  State  and  society  than  — 
— God  save  ns  if  the  other  can  be  limned  in 
words  1  Nay,  I  protest  that  it  is  needless  fur 
those  terrible  alternatives  to  be  put  before  the 
youth  and  strength  of  England !  Must  we  1^- 
islatc  for  what  men  might  be  when  we  can  legis¬ 
late  for  what  they  are  and  ought  to  be  ? 

Some  time  since,  in  a  little  book  of  mine,  I 
printed  a  chapter  entitled  ”  Malthus  and  Man.” 
Therein  an  attempt  was  made  to  put  in  a  con¬ 
crete  form  the  very  problem  now  in  discussion. 
In  a  satirical  sheet  published  every  Saturday, 
which  wavers  between  lively  expeditions  into 
the  domains  of  politics  or  philosophy  and  play¬ 
ful  forays  into  the  region  of  the  demi-numdei a 
“Reviewer”  minted,  at  my  expense,  the  epi¬ 
gram  that,  instead  of  “  Malthus  and  Man  ”  the 
chapter  should  have  been  called  “  Arithmetic 
and  Sentiment,”  and  he  proceeded  forthwith  to 
take  a  scrap  of  my  implied  argument  and  flip  it 
with  his  whip  of  ridicule.  The  remark,  like 
many  more  coined  in  the  same  mint,  was  more 
brilliant  in  the  lacquer  than  true  in  the  metal. 
I  had  neither  intended  nor  attempted  in  that 
chapter  to  solve  the  terrible  problem;  but  I 
clearly  did  try  to  present  it  in  a  definite  shape, 
and  to  show  that  one  solution  pressed  upon  ns 
by  philosophers,  lady-disquisitionists,  and  young 
startling  Amberley  sophists,  was  inhuman,  im¬ 
moral,  unpractical  —  and  therefore  one  that 
must  be  rejected.  That  issue  the  “  Reviewer  ” 
carefully  avoided  to  discuss. 

What  I  desired  to  say  in  that  chapter  I  may 
briefly  state  in  a  single  proposition ;  and  I  must 
needs  state  it  plainly.  Men  and  women  will, 
and  we  may  take  it  in  looking  at  human  society, 
practically,  mast,  satisfy  the  instinct  for  con¬ 
sorting  together.  Abstinence  from  marriage 
gener^y  finds  an  alternative  in  illegitimate 
intercourse.  Marriage  without  progeny  in¬ 
volves,  in  itself,  physical  injury  and  moral  de¬ 
basement  ;  and  in  its  effects,  as  a  fact,  vitiates 
society.  Let  it  be  understood  that  I  am  speak¬ 
ing  in  the  general,  and  on  a  broad  view  of 
human  experience,  —  more  from  the  point  of 
view  of  practical  politics  than  of  religious  or 
philosophic  ethics. 

Then  I  say  a  legislator  should  legislate  in 
accordance  with  human  instincts  in  so  far  as 
they  are  healthy  and  good.  This  human  in¬ 
stinct  is  admittedly,  in  its  origin,  healthy  and 
good,  while  its  repression  is  admittedly  hazar¬ 
dous  to  morals;  therefore  yon  must  show  an 
inevitable  necessity  to  warrant  your  legislating 
against  it  Does  this  necessity  exist  ? 

The  “arithmeticians”  so  called  by  the  “Re¬ 
viewer  ”  have  assumed  that  it  does.  They  point 
to  the  undeniable  over-population,  gendering 
pauperism  and  innumerable  evils,  —  a  enmn- 
Lative  production  of  nonproducers  and  dead¬ 
weights  in  the  community :  they  say  that  there 
is  no  legitimate  way  of  disposing  of  these ;  and 
therefore  the  remedy  is  to  go  to  the  fountain¬ 
head,  and,  just  as  ^ou  would  regulate  the  market 
for  calicoes,  or  linens,  or  haidware,  stop  the 
production.  I  suppose  I  am  a  “  sentimentalist  ” 
if  I  wedge  into  the  argument  here  a  remark  on 
the  essential  difference  between  the  productive 
instrument  in  the  case  of  goods  and  of  children  ? 
The  factory  machinery  has  no  soul,  or  will,  or 
moral  nature,  to  be  affected  by  ^our  operations. 
It  stops  at  your  command,  and  its  voice  is  dead. 
But  the  otW  is  a  complicated  sensible  being, 
influenced  either  for  go^  or  evil  by  the  che» 
you  put  upon  him.  He  has  impulses  which 
resist  your  rigid  law  and  coercive  power.  There¬ 
fore  the  question  respecting  the  latter  is  not, 
like  the  former,  a  simple  one  of  supply  and 
demand,  but  a  highly  complex  problem  of  social 
and  moral  and  political  influences  acting  on 
and  from  certain  intellectual  and  sen»tive 
beings,  when  you  try  to  force  them  to  cease 
their  inconvenient  productiveness. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  distinction,  as  one  that 
cuts  away  any  jot  of  analogy  with  supply-and- 
demand  theories  in  trade  economy,  let  eveiT 
one  first  ask :  Whether  the  arithmetician's 
promise  is  true  ?  He  counts  heads,  and  says 
There  are  too  many.  Such  a  proposition  as  that 
is  evidently  a  relative  one.  To  be  conclusively 
relevant,  it  must  be  true  irrespective  of  circum¬ 


stances.  Illustration ;  A  father  looks  round 
upon  a  dozen  indolent  children  and  cries,  “  There 
are  too  many.”  He  has  £  3,000  a  year,  and 
spends  £  5,00*).  If  he  must  spend  at  the  rate  of 
£  5,000  per  annum  fur  twelve  children,  be  clearly 
has  too  many  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  con¬ 
dition  is  obviously  not  imperative. 

Another  father  more  economic  in  his  manage¬ 
ment,  with  only  £  1 ,500  a  year,  of  which  he  saves 
£  300,  might  look  complacentir  on  his  thirteen 
children  whom  he  bad  educated  and  brought  np 
in  homely  fashion  to  work  and  win  their  way, 
and  might  even  regret  thaf  he  had  no  more. 

Surely  one  need  not  in  words  extend  that 
illustration  to  the  body  politic  ? 

Before  you  are  justified  in  resorting  to  the 
anti-human  policy,  you  must  prove  that  the 
real  difficulty  does  not  lie  in  the  nonadininis- 
tration  or  maladministration  of  your  resources, 
but  in  over-production  of  children.  It  is  mon¬ 
strous  enough  to  propound  as  an  economic 
principle  the  solution  of  a  diflflculty  by  a  process 
demoralizing  to  society, — still  worse  to  propose 
such  a  reform  until  every  other  possible  solu¬ 
tion  is  exhausted.  Now  in  this  case  there  is 
another  solution. 

For  consider.  You,  Paterfamilias,  may  not 
only  be  unthriftily  handling  your  income,  — ■ 
so,  for  instance,  as  to  starve  half  your  family 
while  you  are  overfeeding  the  other  half ;  you 
may  hove  failed  to  ofcertain  and  utilize  all  your 
resources.  Was  it  alwolutely  necessary  in  the 
present  condition  of  our  Imperial  assets,  that 
the  love  of  my  poor  young  grinder-pest  and  his 
angel-widow  should  vegetate  and  die  in  such 
sickly  darkness  as  it  did  ?  Were  the  State 
father  and  mother  to  blame  for  their  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  means  which,  well  used,  would  have 
almost  made  the  incident  impossible?  If  the 
rough  coas^line  with  its  fierce  waterward  shut 
us  in  from  external  intercourse,  —  if  England 
were  only  Eiiglaud,  —  if  for  our  growing  num¬ 
bers  there  must  needs  be  found  sustentation 
from  her  bosom  alone,  the  “arithmetician’s” 
case  would  wear  a  terribly  rigid  front.  But  it 
is  not  so.  Let  ns  apply  again  to  our  illustra¬ 
tion.  Suppose  Patensmilias  with  his  dozen 
expenses  suffered  half  his  estate  to  lie  in  uncul¬ 
tivated  wilderness,  you  would  laugh  at  him 
when  he  cried  out  upon  the  hardship  of  his 
exorbitant  progeny. 

“  Why,  you  old  fool,  six  of  your  children  are 
big  enough  and  strong  enough  to  work  in  that 
wild  land,  and  you  say  you  have  n’t  enough  to 
keep  them  I  Send  them  there ;  ;^ive  it  to  them  ; 
help  them  to  begpn  to  cultivate  it  Hush  your 
■illy  outcry  against  Mrs.  John  for  her  fecunditv, 
and  use  all  your  resources  before  you  complain 
of  numbers.  Why,  I  believe  you  could  do  with 
half  a  dozen  more,  with  all  that  land  in  your 
fist  1  ” 

Whereto  let  us  suppose  Paterfamilias  to  reply : 
“  Mere  sentiment,  my  dear  sir,  and  worse  econo¬ 
my  :  don’t  you  see  it  would  only  increase  m^ 
expenses  ?  It  would  cost  me  so  much  addi¬ 
tional  per  annum  to  begin,  for  cultivation  of 
the  land,  and  the  establishment  of  my  children. 
No,  no ;  we  ’ll  live  together,  thank  you,  where 
one  joint  of  beef  does  for  all.”  How  easily  you 
could  answer  that  the  first  exjiensc  would  more 
than  repay  itself  even  into  the  paternal  cotters, 
let  alone  the  fresh  provision  for  the  children  1 
But  you  would  be  inclined  to  leave  that  egre- 
giously  hornless  old  dotard  to  the  ruin  he  de¬ 
served.  The  same  remonstrance  demands  — 
in  the  name  and  for  the  sake  of  England’s  great¬ 
ness —  an  answer  from  English  statesmanship. 
On  that  answer  depends  Imperial  ruin  or  Im¬ 
perial  glory. 

I  think  the  reader  will  have  begun  to  see 
that  the  true  arithmetic  is  on  the  side  of  those 
who  not  only  count  heads,  but  count  resources. 
This  we  urge  in  antagonism  to  a  false  premise 
and  a  vile  conclusion.  It  has  now  to  be  deter¬ 
mined,  here  and  soon,  whether  our  Ministers 
shall  pursue  the  policy  propounded  by  inhuman 
theorists  or  that  dictated  by  simple  and  humane 
self-interest.  One  or  other  of  these  two  solu¬ 
tions  must  be  accepted,  —  the  third  and  only 
other  remedy  is  Revolution.  The  numbers  mar 
be  reduced  by  the  sword ;  but  that  sword  will 
be  wielded,  not  by  governors  and  philosophers, 
not  by  peers  and  parliament,  but  by  the  crushed 
and  tortured  masses  of  the  people,  waking  np 
to  dreadful  despair  of  any  other  remedy,  and 
utting  forth  their  omnipotent  strength  in  a 
find,  relentless  rage.  Terrible  to  the  feasting 
Philistines  will  be  the  vengeance  of  burly  Sam¬ 
son,  whose  sorrows  have  ^n  their  sport 

Thank  God,  we  are  not  yet  too  many.  We 
have  untold  and  untouched  wealth  hoarded  for 
a  limitless  offspring.  The  true  problem  is  not 
how  to  stop  toe  increase  of  a  noble  race,  but 
how  to  distribute  its  active  forces  over  our  vast 
estate.  Let  English  governors  throw  them¬ 
selves  into  the  invigorating  enei^es  of  coloni¬ 
zation.  Stir  up  the  whole  empire.  Unite  its 
members  in  firmer  union,  upon  more  just  and 
intercommunicative  and  flexible  constitutions  ; 
open  its  boundless  capacities  to  the  enterprise 
of  a  happily  increasing  people ;  get  the  work¬ 
man  back  what  you  can  of  the  birthright  ^'ou 
have  mismanage  and  are  seeking  to  fritter 
away ;  thus,  and  thus  onlv,  will  all  which  tends 
to  social  health  and  individual  well-being  find  a 
full  scope  for  action. 

The  alternative  I  can  only  view  with  horror. 
To  inoculate  English  society  with  French  vices ; 
to  destroy  our  unique  home-life  and  home-ideas  ; 
to  bewray  the  sentiments  which  have  estab¬ 
lished  the  purities  of  our  society  and  glorified 
ns  in  the  eyes  of  nations  ;  nay,  to  depreciate  at 
once  our  manners  and  our  race,  is  the  remedy, 
God  help  ns  I  offered  by  the  thiukersj  followed 


by  the  strange  women  and  chattering  disciples 
of  the  social  philosophy.  The  two  systems 
may  be  seen  and  compared  in  America.  Down 
East,  women,  by  practices  there  notorious, 
thwart  the  natural  effects  of  marriage ;  and 
you  may  ascertain  for  j ourself,  or  read  it  ad¬ 
mitted  by  medical  observers  among  them,  tliat 
they  are  degenerate  and  degenerating  from  the 
grand  old  stock.  In  the  wide  West  or  in  Cana¬ 
da,  “  where  children  are  blessings,”  and  no  foul 
principles  or  practices  discourage  the  beneficent 
increase,  you  may  see  huge  joyous  families  and 
a  sturdy  generation  fit  to  be  the  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Freedom. 

To  me  it  is  an  ever-saddening  experience  to 
live  at  the  heart  of  this  unrivalled  Empire  and 
to  watch  it  pulsating  with  lessening  vitality  and 
force  ;  to  see  its  life-stream  turning  inward  on 
itself  and  tending  to  congestion,  not  circulating 
with  healthy  flow  to  and  from  the  utmost  ex¬ 
tremities.  I  know  not  what  to  think  of  an  age 
so  degenerate  as  to  have  lost  the  impulse  of 
growth,  —  as  to  bo  unmoved  by  the  spur  of 
rivalry,  —  as  to  be  meek  amid  the  scorn  of 
nations.  Samson  shorn  of  his  locks  in  the  lap 
of  faithless  luxury  were  no  inapt  figure  of  this 
majestic  State  when  clipped  of  its  colonial 
strength  by  the  feminine  fingers  that  might  at 
least  have  wanted  it.  There  is  still  hope,  — 
there  is  yet  time.  A  hedging  Ministry,  a  selfish 
House,  trembling  peers,  and  mercenary  trades¬ 
men,  may  be  willing  to  sell  for  present  peace 
and  comfort  the  future  glory  of  a  long-ennobled 
race ;  but  there  is  some  generous  chivalry  at 
the  heart  of  the  people,  a  liealtby  common  sense, 
an  unspringing  life  and  ambition,  a  dim  but 
gradually  clearing  appreciation  of  good  to  be 
won,  of  rights  to  be  maintained,  —  a  cleaving 
sympathy  of  English  heart  to  English  heart  all 
the  world  over;  that  once  direct  into  chan¬ 
nels  of  noble  impulse  will  sweep  away  our 
droning  obstructives  into  the  depths  of  eternal 
obscurity. 

I  began  at  the  pauper  root  of  England’s 
evil,  —  I  would  end  at  tlie  hopeful  blossoming 
of  England’s  good.  Here  is  the  question  for 
us  all.  Shall  that  root  grow  up  to  bitterness, 
liearing  its  apples  of  Sodom,  its  wild  grapes  of 
vice  and  misery  and  death  ?  Or  shall  it,  tended 
by  pious  hands,  flourish  a  comely  tree,  with 
branches  great  and  stately,  far-spreading,  and 
yielding  perennial  fruit  ? 


Admiral  William  Baron  dk  Teohetoff, 
whose  death  was  lately  announced,  was  the 
son  of  an  Austrian  colonel,  and  was  bom  at 
Marsbnrg,  Styria,  in  1827.  He  studied  at  the 
Venice  Naval  School,  and  entered  the  navy  in 
1845.  In  1849  he  took  part  in  the  blockade  of 
Venice,  and  attained  the  rank  of  captain  in 
1857,  when  he  was  sent  to  Egvpt  to  improve 
the  trade  between  Austria  and  that  country. 
The  year  following  he  received  command  of  the 
corvette  Archduke  Frederick,  and  took  part  in 
the  naval  operations  of  the  war  against  hrance. 
Soon  after  ne  was  placed  in  charge  of  one  of 
the  departments  of  the  Admiraltpr.  He  accom¬ 
panied  the  Archduke  Maximilian  to  Brazil, 
and  in  1860,  was  placed  in  command  of  a  ship-of- 
war.  Tegbetoff,  in  1 862,  received  command  of  the 
Austrian  Adriatic  Squadron.  Two  years  later 
he  was  transferred  to  the  control  of  the  North 
Sea  Squadron,  and  gained  a  victory  over  the 
Danes  at  HeliTOland.  In  the  Anstro-Italian 
war  of  1866,  Teghetoff  commanded  the  Aus¬ 
trian  fleet,  and  gained  the  imponant  victory  of 
Lissa.  On  that  occasion  the  Austrian  fleet  of 
twenty-five  vessels,  including  seven  iron  clads, 
disperstd  the  Dalian  fleet  of  thirty-four  vessels, 
and  sunk  the  Re  d’ltalia.  Toward  the  close  of 
the  year  Teghetoff  travelled  abroad,  and  was 
in  this  country  in  1867,  when  he  was  instructed 
to  apply  in  Mexico  for  the  body  of  the  ill-fated 
Archduke  Maximilian,  and  convey  it  to  Aus¬ 
tria.  He  accomplished  this  duty,  and,  the 
month  after  his  return  home,  was  plac^  in 
charm  of  the  naval  section  which  had  just  been 
atta^ed  to  the  War  Department. 

Death  is  an  unusual  and  life  a  freijuent  vis¬ 
itor  to  the  present  royal  family  of  Britain.  The 
little  baby  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  that  so  pre¬ 
maturely  came  into  the  world  and  as  prema¬ 
turely  left  it  the  other  day,  was  the  twenty-ninth 
descendant  of  Queen  Victoria,  who  has  had  nine 
children  and  twenty  grandchildren,  of  whom 
only  one  has  died.  Victoria’s  nine  included  five 

firls  and  four  boys.  The  Crown  Princess  of 
'russia  has  seven  children, — four  boys  and  three 
girls.  One  of  the  boys  has  died.  The  Prince 
of  Wales  has  had  three  sons  and  three  daugh¬ 
ters.  The  Princess  Alice  of  Hesse-Darmstadt 
has  four  girls  and  one  boy.  The  Princess  He¬ 
lena,  wife  of  the  Prince  Christian  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  has  two  boys. 

Berlin  is  highly  tickled  with  the  story  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  eldest  boy  of  the  Crown 
Princess  demeaned  himself  when  he  met  his 
grandfather  the  other  day,  at  Wildpark.  As 
soon  as  the  Emperor  came  within  proper  dis¬ 
tance  this  youthful  Fritz  saluted  him  with  in¬ 
tense  gravity,  and  stood  to  attention  as  rigidly 
as  if  he  had  b^n  petrified.  The  Emperor  called 
him  familiarly  by  name,  and  asked  an  affection¬ 
ate  question.  His  reply  was  another  elaborate 
milita^  salute,  and  a  resumption  on  the  boy’s 
part  of  “  attention.”  With  a  burst  of  laughter 
the  old  gentleman  took  his  g^randson  in  his  arms, 
when  at  length  the  latter  thought  circumstances 
entitled  him  to  meige  discipline  in  affectionate 
demonstrations. 


May  is,  1871.] 
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TBB  LATK  ROBERT  CHAMBERS,  LL.  D. 

Pr  spite  of  the  oft-quoted  dictum  of  the  Poet 
Laureate,  the  world  owes  as  much  as  ever  it 
did  to  the  efforts  of  individual  men  of  exception¬ 
al  enerfty  and  genius.  The  enormous  develop¬ 
ment  of  popular  literature,  for  example,  which 
has  taken  place  during  the  last  forty  years, 
though  in  part  attributable  to  mechanical  dis- 
covtries  (themselves  the  product  of  the  brains  of 
a  gifted  few),  has  been  mainlvdue  to  the  efforts 
of  three  men,  namely,  William  and  Ro^rt 
Chambers  of  Edinburgh,  and  Charles  Knight  of 
London. 

The  late  Robert  Chambers,  whose  portrait 
we  print  on  page  448,  was  bom  in  the  town  of 
Pecoles  in  1802,  —  two  years  later  than  his  bro¬ 
ther  William.  His  father  was  a  respectable 
mid  lie-class  citizen,  and  until  he  was  twelve 
years  old,  Robert  was  educated  at  the  Grammar 
School,  under  a  master  who  was  a  severe  dis¬ 
ciplinarian,  but  an  excellent  teacher  of  the  clas¬ 
sics.  Then  his  father,  having  been  unfortunate 
in  business,  removed  to  Edinburgh.  For  two 
years  longer  Robert  went  to  school  at  a  noted 
Header^  kept  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Mackay  in 
West  Register  Street,  where  he  made  brilliant 
progress,  but  the  family  having  meanwhile  been 
redu  ced  to  iwverty,  he  was  compelled  to  begin  the 
battle  of  life  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen,  his  brother 
William  having  already  started  for  himself  two 
years  before.  Mr.  Robert  Chambers  gives  somu 
account  of  this  part  of  his  life  in  the  preface  to 
bis  collected  works  issued  in  1847.  He  dwells 
on  bis  intense  devotion  to  books,  and  points 
out  that  his  choice  of  an  occupation  was  deter¬ 
mined  by  this  pass.on,  “  for  1  broke  from  home 
control  at  sixteen,  preferring  the  poorest  life 
among  books  to  all  ordinary  courses  of  indus¬ 
try.”  In  a  letter,  which  possesses  almost  a 
painful  interest,  addressed  to  the  late  Hugh  Mil¬ 
ler  in  1 854,  he  gives  some  mo  re  details  of  his  early 
struggles.  Friends  and  kinsfolk,  it  would  appear, 
all  looked  askance  on  the  family  when  they 
sank  into  poverty ;  uncles  and  cousins,  though 
in  gooti  positions,  offered  no  assistance  what¬ 
ever.  This  arous^  a  feeling  of  bitterness  in  the 
youth’s  breast,  which,  had  it  not  been  softened 
by  speedy  success,  might  have  hardened  into 
jtera.anent  cynicism.  “  Till  I  proved  that  I 
could  help  myself,”  he  says,  “  no  friend  came  to 
me.  The  consequent  defying,  self-relying  s]>irit 
in  which  at  sixteen  1  set  out  as  a  Ixtoksellcr, 
with  only  my  own  small  collection  of  Itooks  as  a 
stock,  —  not  worth  more  than  two  pounds,  1  be¬ 
lieve, —  led  10  my  being  quickly  independent  of 
all  aid;  but  it  has  not  been  all  a  gain,  for  I  am 
now  sensible  that  my  spirit  of  self-reliance  too 
often  manifested  itself  in  an  unsocial,  uiiamiable 
light,  while  my  recollections  of  ‘  honest  poverty ' 
may  have  ma^e  me  too  eager  to  attain  worWy 
proqterity.” 

Alter  some  severe  early  struggles  things  be¬ 
gan  to  look  brighter.  William  Chambers  had 
added  printing  to  his  bookselling  business,  and 
when  his  brother,  who  possessed  a  strong  liter¬ 
ary  bias,  a  delicate  taste,  a  keen  eye  for  char¬ 
acter,  and  a  strong  sense  of  humor,  undertook 
to  edit  a  small  periodical  called  ihb  KaleidoKope, 
William  set  up  and  printed  the  sheets,  besides 
com[>osing  some  of  the  pieces,  which  he  did  not 
wrib^  but  transferred  at  once  from  his  brain  to 
the  composing-stick. 

Tnis  magazine  affords  strong  proof  of  its  au¬ 
thor's  sub^uent  powers  but  it  was  discontin¬ 
ued  at  the  end  of  1 82 1 .  Mr.  Robert  Chambers’r 
next  literary  venture  was  more  successful.  The 
Wa  .’erley  Novels  being  then  in  the  height  of  their 
fame,  he  wrote  a  volume  entitled  *'  illustrations 
of  the  Author  of  Waverley,"  consisting  of  de¬ 
scriptive  sketches  of  the  supposed  originals  of  the 
novelist.  The  warmth  with  which  this  book 


was  welcomed  encouraged  him,  when  only  twen- 
^  years  of  age,  to  compose  his  "  Traditions  of 
Edinburgh,”  many  of  the  anecdotes  in  which  he 
derived  from  Sir  Walter  Scott,  with  whom  in 
his  l.iter  years  Robert  Chambers  enjoyed  a  last¬ 
ing  friendship.  The  first  edition  of  the  "  Tra¬ 
ditions,”  it  may  be  observed,  was  executed  both 
at  c:ise  and  press  by  William  Chambers’s  own 
hands. 

1  Ills  work  made  Robert's  reputation,  and 
books  now  flowed  in  rapid  succession  from  his 
pen  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  “  Walks 
in  Edinburgh,”  “  Popular  Rhymes  of  Scotland,” 
the  “  Picture  of  Scotland  ”  (composed  after  ex¬ 
tensive  excursions  on  foot),  the  “  Histories  of  the 
Scottish  Rebellions,”  "  Life  of  James  I.,”  “  Scot¬ 
tish  Ballads  and  Songs,  and  a  “  Biographical 
Dictionary  of  distinguished  Scotsmen.”  Be¬ 
sides  writing  these  works,  and  attending  to  his 
regular  business,  Mr.  Robert  Chambers  acted 
fur  some  time  as  editor  of  the  Edinburyh  Adver¬ 
tiser.  During  this  time  his  brother  William 
was  toiling  on  in  his  own  way ;  he  wrote  the 
“  Book  of  Scotland,”  and,  in  conjunction  with 
his  brother,  the  “  Gazetteer  of  Scotland,”  a  work 
involving  immense  labor. 

Fur  some  time  the  brothers  had  beet^lanning 
a  grand  literary  coup,  and  on  the  4th  February, 
1832,  appeared  the  first  number  of  Chambers's 
Edinburgh  Journal,  six  weeks  before  the  Penny 
Mayiuint- 

In  spite  of  his  engrossing  literary  occupations 
at  home,  Mr.  Robert  Chambers  managed  to  see 
a  good  deal  of  the  world  beyond  the  four  seas. 
Being  interested  in  geological  subjects,  and  espe¬ 
cially  desirous  to  examine  the  action  of  glaciers, 
he  visited  Switzerland,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  Ice¬ 
land,  and  the  Faroe  Islands,  besides  journeying 
through  Canada  and  the  United  States.  On  his 
retu.-n  to  Scotland  he  took  up  his  residence  at 


St.  Andrews,  a  place  which,  besides  its  social 
attractions,  afforded  scope  for  golf,  of  which,  for 
the  sake  of  exercise,  he  was  an  amateur.  There 
Mr.  Chambers  died  on  the  17th  ult.  He  was 
twice  married,  first  to  Miss  Anne  Kirkwood,  of 
Edinburgh,  a  lady  of  most  genial  and  sociable 
disposition.  Her  musical  accomplishments  con¬ 
stantly  supplied  him,  after  bis  daily  labors,  with 
the  recreation  most  acceptable  to  so  intense  a 
lover  of  melody  and  song.  He  frequently  ac¬ 
companied  her  on  the  flute,  of  which  he  was 
exceedingly  fond.  After  thirty-four  years  of 
happy  union  she  died  in  1863,  having  borne  him 
eleven  children,  nine  of  whom  still  survive.  He 
afterwards  married  a  widow  lady  named  Frith, 
who  died  about  a  year  ago- 


THE  PRICK  OF  VICTORY. 

The  time  has  come  for  hanging  up  the  wea¬ 
pons  on  the  wall, — although  not  for  beating  them 
into  ploughshares,  as  they  may  be  wanted  again 
shortly,  —  and  resting  after  the  fatigues  of  war. 
The  German  soldiers  are  marching  home  with 
laurel  wreaths  about  their  shakoes,  and  in  the 
muzzles  of  their  rides ;  the  cities  are  bursting 
out  in  dame  from  basement  to  parapet ;  dags 
wave  out  of  the  windows,  crowds  throng  the 
rood  below  ;  there  are  triumphal  arches  fur  the 
returning  victors  to  march  through  ;  there  are 
addrus.ses  to  be  read  and  cheers  to  be  given, 
and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  rejoicing  to  be 
gone  through  before  they  settle  down  once  more 
to  the  old  ways,  and  each  man,  bis  buhlicring 
done,  returns  to  bis  work,  his  ploughing  or 
hammering,  bis  lecturing  or  writing. 

The  vanquished  who  stands  the  most  in  need 
of  peace,  makes  no  rejoicing,  but  the  victor,  be- 
caa-^e  be  is  the  victor,  and  bis  heart  is  glad 
with  his  victory,  lights  up  his  cities  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  the  welcome  stranger,  sticks  darning 
emblems  of  ]>eace  upon  bis  buildings,  and 
shouts  lusty  greetings  till  he  is  hoane.  He 
puts  his  sorrow  on  one  side  for  the  occasion, 
and  glancing  over  yonder  where  bis  lute  enemy 
lies,  thinks  how  sombre  and  sod  everything  ap¬ 
pears  there,  and  determines  that  there  shall  ^ 
nothing  to  mar  his  own  festival.  He  locks  up 
the  skeleton  in  its  cuplM-ard,  puts  the  key  in  bis 
pocket,  and  goes  out  to  look  at  the  illumina¬ 
tions,  and  drink  toasts  with  his  neighbor,  who 
has  doubtless  a  key  of  the  same  pattern  in  his 
pocket. 

Behind  the  gaslights  the  sorrow  is  kapt  well 
out  of  sight ;  but  it  is  there,  nevertheless,  and 
those  who  have  paid  most  hettvily  for  the  good 
things  are  not  those  who  rejoice  over  them. 
De  Quinecy,  in  that  paper  on  Mail  Coaches, 
wherein  he  speaks  of  eairying  the  news  of  vic¬ 
tory  down  into  the  country,  tells  us  how  they 
travelled  decked  ou:  with  laurels,  heralded  by  the 
blasts  of  the  Guard’s  trumpet.  On  one  of 
these  journeys,  wht  n  they  boro  news  of  Tala- 
vera,  they  came  suddenly  withiu  view  of  a  car¬ 
riage  containing  an  old  and  young  lady  in 
mourning ;  the  young  one  drew  the  other’s  at¬ 
tention  to  the  laurel  deckings  which  meant  vic¬ 
tory,  but  she  shrank  back  weeping  at  the  sight, 
because  to  her  they  meant  the  price  we  pay  tor 
victory,  and  so,  amid  all  rejoicings,  tliere  are 
those  who  mourn  in  secret.  Those  who,  fight¬ 
ing  and  dying  in  the  field  of  battle,  have  bought 
the  victory  with  their  life’s  blood,  leave  a  heri¬ 
tage  of  thankfulness  to  the  many,  but  a  heritage 
of  sorrow  to  the  few  who  ore  most  dear  to 
them.  The  city  is  bright  with  light,  and  alive 
with  busy  throngs,  and  men  are  grasping  each 
other  by  the  hand  because  a  great  battle  has 
been  won,  and  brought  peace  in  its  wake,  and 
tlic  mothers  and  widows  of  those  who  did  this 
good  thing,  in  their  sad  black  dresses  and  in 
the  company  of  sad  and  solemn  thoughts,  try 
to  bo  deaf  to  the  sound  of  rejoicing  which  is 
such  a  mockery  to  them.  The  men  have  worked, 
and  the  women  must  weep,  but  humanity  is  not 
broad  enough  in  its  sympathies  for  one  man  to 
feel  all  others’  griefs.  It  it  were,  this  would  be 
a  very  sad  world. 

THE  SARDINE  FISHERY. 

The  Sardine  Fishery,  which  begins  in  June 
and  goes  on  to  the  end  almost  of  Movember,  is, 
as  may  be  imagined,  a  very  important  industry, 
occupying  as  it  does  the  greater  part  of  the 
coast  population  of  all  Brittany  ;  that  is  to  say, 
sardines  are  taken  at  Koscoff,  the  most  northerly 
point  which  they  frequent,  and  thence  south¬ 
wards  as  far  as  the  coast  of  Spain.  The  great 
depots,  however,  are  Douamenez  and  Coucar- 
neau,  which  places  take  about  one  third  of  the 
whole  catch,  which  is  estimated  at  six  hundred 
millions  of  fish  annually,  and  gives  rise  to  large 
transactions  in  olive  oil,  which  is  used  in  enor¬ 
mous  quantities  in  what  is  called  the  “  fabrica¬ 
tion  de  sardines  a  I’huile.”  There  is  another 
branch  of  the  trade  called  “  la  sardine  pressee,” 
which  consists  in  placing  tlie  fish  (after  salting) 
in  large  barrels  and  pressing  them  down ;  these 
cannot  be  kept  long,  and  consequently  are  not 
exported.  This  trade  is  comparatively  unim¬ 
portant. 

The  fishing  for  sardines  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
sights  which  can  possibly  be  seen ;  the  boats  go 
out  twice  a  day,  and  the  return  of  the  fleet  of 
eight  or  nine  hundred  boats  at  sunset  from  the 
mouth  of  the  bay  of  Douamenez  (a  distance  of 
Some  twelve  miles)  is  a  sight  on  a  fine  evening 
in  autumn  to  dwell  upon  the  memory. 

The  bouts  engaged  in  the  fishing  number 
nearly  a  thousand  ;  they  are  of  about  si.x  tons' 
burden,  and  manned  by  five  fishermen  each ; 
they  sail  very  fast,  carry  a  deal  of  canvas,  masts 
rake  a  good  deal,  and  they  sure  not  decked. 


Their  |^neral  appearance  may  be  seen  in  our 
engraving. 

The  fishing  is  carried  on  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner  :  Arrived  at  the  point  where  they  expect  to 
find  the  fish,  the  captain  spreads  his  nets  from 
the  stem  of  the  boat ;  they  have  corks  at  the 
upper  edge  and  lead  at  the  lower,  and  are  ar¬ 
ranged  BO  as  to  fall  and  keep  in  a  vertical  posi¬ 
tion  ;  be  then  throws  into  the  sea,  on  each  side 
of  the  net,  the  bait,  cod-fish  roe  from  Norway, 
of  which  the  sardine  is  excessively  fond ;  try  ing 
to  pass  through  the  nets  to  g;et  at  it,  they  are 
caught.  When  one  net  is  full  another  is 
joined  on,  and  this  is  continued  to  the  end  of 
the  fishing. 

The  preparation  of  the  fish  is  also  very  curi¬ 
ous  in  its  details.  As  soon  as  the  boats  come 
ashore,  the  men  land  their  fish  in  baskets,  one 
in  each  hand,  two  hundred  fish  in  each  basket ; 
they  wash  them,  and  then  turn  them  out  on 
large  tables,  where  women,  ranged  around,  salt 
them  in  heaps,  and  cut  their  heads  off.  This 
first  operation  done,  they  are  again  washed, 
and  placed  to  dry  on  gridirons  ;  when  tborongh- 
ly  dry  they  are  cook^  in  the  ovens  (see  draw¬ 
ing)  ;  women  then  arrange  them  in  boxes  of  va¬ 
rious  sizes,  and  fill  with  finest  olive  oil,  after 
which  the  boxes  are  closed  by  soldering;  and 
lastly,  placed  in  a  large  iron  basket  (see  draw¬ 
ing)  and  plunged  into  boiling  water,  where 
they  remain  two  hours.  This  completes  the 
“  fabrication.”  The  boxes  are  then  polished 
by  children  provided  with  brashes,  and  they  are 
packed  in  wooden  cases  of  one,  two  hundred 
boxes,  and  so  on. 

The  drawings  given  on  ptige  449  were  made 
at  the  establishment  of  M.  Fennanros,  who  has 
extensive  fisheries  at  Douamenez,  and  at  Con- 
caraeau. 


RETURN  OF  THE  LANDWKHR  OEARD8  TO 
BERLIN. 

The  Landwehr  Guards,  who  are  the  picked 
men  of  the  Frussian  army,  and  who  have 
done  many  gallant  deeds  during  the  late  war, 
were  the  first  of  the  German  troops  to  return  to 
Berlin.  Their  transit  through  Germany  was 
one  of  continued  ovation.  The  carriages,  which 
seven  montlis  ago,  decorated  with  laurels,  and 
inscribed  nocA  Paris,  served  to  carry  them  to 
the  seat  of  war  were  now  more  profusely  orna¬ 
mented  than  ever,  while  the  inmates  wore  gar¬ 
lands  of  flowers,  and  flourished  large  nosegays 
on  the  top  of  their  needle-guns  and  the  points 
of  their  bayonets.  At  the  various  stations 
through  which  they  passed  they  were  vocifer¬ 
ously  cheered  by  the  large  cruw^  assembled  to 
welcome  them,  and  wherever  they  stopped  hun¬ 
dreds  of  hands  were  stretched  out  for  them  to 
shake,  and  innumerable  were  the  seidels  of  beer 
and  the  suusjge  sandwiches  which  were  proffered 
for  their  refreshmeut.  Should  also  one  of  the 
troops  belong  to  that  particular  town,  he  was 
instantly  transformed  into  a  hero,  and  was 
proudly  recognized  and  greeted  by  his  fellow- 
citizens.  His  wife  was  sure  to  be  mere  to  claim 
him,  and  his  children  would  be  handed  over  to 
his  fellow- soldiers,  who,  for  the  most  part  family 
men  themselves,  would  duly  praise  and  admire 
the  quiverful  ot  their  comr^e. 

At  Berlin,  however,  where  most  of  the  Guard 
belonged,  the  cxcitcmeut  on  the  arrival  of  the 
train  was  most  intense.  Fhlegmatic  us  the  Ger¬ 
mans  usually  are,  they  lost  all  command  over 
themselves  at  the  sight  of  these  men  who  had 
done  so  much  for  Germany  ;  who  had  been  vic¬ 
torious  in  so  many  hard-fought  battles;  who 
had  repelled  the  dreaded  French  invasion  with 
an  almost  unparalleled  celerity ;  and  had  turned 
the  tables  on  their  invaders  by  overthrowing  and 
almost  eradicating'  an  army  once  thought  to  be 
the  most  powerful  in  the  world.  Still,  in  spite 
of  the  tremendous  welcome  which  greeted  them 
at  the  station,  the  troops  did  not  forget  that  dis- 
<'ipline  which  has  been  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  their  success,  and  after  one  warm  embrace 
and  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hands,  fell  into  the 
rauks  fur  one  more  march  past  the  Palace  of 
their  beloved  Kaiser,  and  ot  their  almost  wor¬ 
shipped  commander,  the  Crown  Prince.  They 
marched  down  that  famous  avenue,  the  Linden, 
attended  by  thousands  of  cheering  Berliners,  and 
halting  at  the  Imperial  Palace,  shouted  “Long 
live  the  Emperor  I  ”  and  were  kindly  bowed  to 
in  return  by  William  1.  himself,  who  came  out 
on  the  balcony  to  thank  his  troops  for  their 
greeting.  The  Guards  then  proceeded  up  the 
Friedrich  Strasse  to  the  place  appointed  for  dis¬ 
banding.  Here  the  strict  discipline  which  they 
had  hitfierta  so  rigidly  kept  up,  was  relaxed. 
The  women  broke  through  the  ranks,  and  hung 
round  their  husbands,  brothers,  or  fathers,  with 
a  tenacity  which  the  half-ashamed,  ball-pleased 
soldiers  were  unable  to  shake  off.  The  children 
lullowed  their  mother’s  example,  and  soon  men, 
women,  and  children  were  welded  into  one 
heterogeneous  crowd,  all  marching  to  the  Jager 
Btrasse.  There  the  welcome  word  “  halt  ”  was 
heard,  the  Colonel  waved  a  hearty  adieu,  the 
Captain  took  leave  of  his  men  in  a  few  touching 
words,  one  tremendous  cheer  for  the  Landwehr 
was  given,  and  the  soldiers  were  dismissed  to 
their  homes,  and  were  free  to  embrace  and  hug 
their  family  belongings  to  their  heart’s  content, 
and  to  return  to  their  peacefnl  avocations  of 
seven  months  ago.  The  return  of  these  troops, 
however,  made  a  sad  impression  upon  many  oi 
the  gazers,  for  not  all  of  those  who  had  so  gal¬ 
lantly  marched  out  of  the  town  last  year  had  re¬ 
turned,  and  the  ranks  seemed  tenibly  thin  to 
those  whose  relations  or  friends  were  lying  un¬ 
der  the  cold  sod  of  a  battle-field.  But  a  la 
guerre  comme  k  guerre,  they  had  died  for  their 


fatherland  ;  and  is  it  not  the  duty  of  a  good  cit¬ 
izen  to  sacrifice  everything,  even  to  hb  USs,  for 
the  good  of  his  country  ? 


THE  TRIUMPHAL  ARCH  AT  FRANKFORT. 

The  picture  on  page  441,  shows  the  principal 
triumphal  arch  erect^  in  the  old  imperial  crown¬ 
ing  city  of  Frankfort  to  greet  the  new  Emperor 
of  Germany.  Its  site  was  well  chosen  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Gallows  Street,  a  stone’s  throw 
from  the  railway  station,  the  main  approach  to 
Frankfort,  and  the  scene  in  past  centuries  of  so 
many  jubilant  processions  to  the  Hall  of  Em¬ 
perors  —  for  through  its  ancient  stately  portal, 
immemorial  custom  prescribed  the  entrance  of 
each  new  candidate  for  the  diadem  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  —  and  of  so  many  mournful 
cort«%e8  to  the  place  of  execution.  The  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  new  Emperor’s  visit  have  been  al¬ 
ready  chronicled  in  the  papers,  but  we  may  - 
briefly  remark  that  Von  Moltke  was  the  hero  of 
the  evening.  The  plaudits  which  unmistakably 
greeted  him  were  as  incessant  as  they  were 
deafening.  The  old  man  had  to  keep  up  such 
a  continuous  volley  of  military  salutes,  now  with 
the  right  hand  now  with  the  left,  that  at  last  he 
seem^  wound  up  by  clockwork.  Later  in  the 
evening  he  ventured  out  of  his  ho’cl  for  a  quiet 
stroll,  but  a  crowd  of  admirers  were  waiting  for 
him,  whom  he  addressed  very  bluntly,  tellin;g 
them  he  did  not  like  being  made  such  a  fuss 
with,  a  hint  which  was  immediately  taken.  One 
incident  greatly  tickled  the  Frankforters.  A  rest 
of  storks,  built  upon  a  stack  of  chimneys  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  Hessian  Palace,  where  the  Emperor 
lodged,  was  disturbed  by  the  glare  of  light  and 
the  shouts  of  the  crowd  at  the  moment  the  Em¬ 
peror  appeared  on  the  balcony  to  address  the 
Frankforters,  and  the  birds  flew  off  and  began 
careering  wildly  over  his  head,  an  omen  of  good 
luck,  which  was  greeted  with  roars  of  laughter 
and  cheering. 

GATHERING  SPRING  FLOWERS. 

Mr.  Hennessy’s  characteristic  sketch  on  our 
first  page  is  full  of  suggestions  of  the  sareet 
spring-time.  The  stream,  released  from  the 
icy  grasp  of  Winter,  mirrors  a  milder  sky,  the 
shadows  of  fleecy  clouds,  and  the  transient 
figures  of  industrious,  joyous  birds.  Pleas¬ 
antest  of  all  that  the  artist  brings  before  ns  is  the 
maiden  collecting  a  bouquet  of  the  earliest  flow¬ 
ers.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  her  name  is 
Mary,  and  that  she  is  gathering  these  spring 
blossoms  to  win  from  Mr.  Whittier  as  swett  and 
graceful  a  tribute  as  he  paid  to  a  Mary  once  be¬ 
fore. 

“Tback*.  Marj !  for  this  wild -wood  token 
Ot  Frrya's  footetepe  drawing  nesr ; 

Almoet,  as  ia  the  rune  of  Argard, 

The  growing  of  the  grass  1  hear. 

**It  is  as  if  the  pine-trees  called  me 
From  ceiled  room  and  silent  books. 

To  see  the  dance  of  woodland  shadows, 

And  bear  the  song  of  April  brooks. 

“  As  in  the  old  Trutooic  ballad 

Lire  singing  bird  and  flowering  tree. 

Together  lire  in  bloom  and  mask;, 

I  biesid  in  song  tbj  flowers  and  thee.” 


THE  ARMY  OF  THE  COMMUNE. 

Our  illustrations  on  page  440  present  various 
scenes  in  the  insurgent  bivouacs,  in  the  streets 
of  unhappy  Paris.  A  Parisian  can  generally 
make  himself  comfortable  under  any  circum¬ 
stances;  and  the  National  writing  his  corre¬ 
spondence  on  a  powder-wagon,  and  bis  com¬ 
rade  taking  a  nap  on  a  gun-carriage,  both  look 
perfectly  at  home  and  at  their  ease.  The  Zou¬ 
ave  and  the  National  who  are  fiercely  guarding 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Commune,  look  proud  and  conscious  of  the 
important  dnty  intrusted  to  them,  and  doubt¬ 
lessly  feel  that' the  safety  and  peace  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  wholly  depend  on  them  and  their 
vigilance.  The  Nationaux  in  the  fourth  sketch 
are  reposing  themselves  after  the  arduous  duties 
of  drill  and  keeping  guard,  and  while  reading 
their  favorite  journal,  discuss  and  universally 
condemn  the  policy  of  those  traitors  at  Ver¬ 
sailles  who  are  trying  so  hard  to  upset  the  Re¬ 
public,  and  re-establish  the  pomps,  vanities,  and 
tyrannies  of  a  Monarchy,  or,  worse  sdll,  an  Im¬ 
perial  rf^'me. 


The  frand  of  lottery  schemes  is  well  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  Hamilton  swindle  which  was  re¬ 
cently  perpetrated  in  Ohio.  Thirty-five  thou¬ 
sand  tickets  were  issued,  and  of  these  some  five 
or  six  thousand  remained  unsold.  The  result  ia 
that  the  unsold  tickets,  remaining  in  the  hands 
of  the  proprietor,  drew  the  two  heavy  prizes,  — 
the  first  prize,  the  Opera  House,  being  valued 
at  S  1 10,000,  and  the  second  being  S  20,0<i0  ia 
greenbacks.  The  genuine  ticket- holders  have- 
invested  S  130,000  and  have  nothing  but  blanks 
to  show  for  it ;  while  the  benevolent  projector  of 
the  “  magnificent  enterprise  ”  has  bagg^  about 
$  250,000  in  all,  as  the  result  of  his  little  game. 

The  San  Francisco  Alta  speaks  of  a  seven¬ 
teen-pound  oyster-shell  now  in  the  counting- 
room  of  that  paper,  and  thinks  that,  as  nature 
never  produced  anything  by  way  of  experiment, 
there  is  room  for  the  inference  that  the  contem¬ 
poraneous  luver  of  the  bivalve  must  have  been 
equally  well  developed.  One  of  the  mysteries 
of  the  thing  is,  that  the  monster  was  found  on 
the  top  of  Mount  Diablo«/-=* 2,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 
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A  VISIT  TO  THE  MAMMOTH  CAVE. 


BY  OUR  SPECIAL  ARTIST  AMD  CORRESPOMDEMT. 


PART  IT. 

TWO  or  three  of  our  party  now  went  back 
to  see  the  “  Star  Chamber  ”  and  thence 
to  daylight,  taking  Garvin  with  them.  Our 
white  guide  led  on,  through  more  avenues 
and  h^ls  than  I  shall  try  to  remember,  right 
into  the  “  Scotchman’s  Trap.”  This  is  a 
great  flat  stone  which  inclines  across  the 
way  almost  shutting  it  up.  It  must  have 
fallen  ages  ago,  but  if  it  had  not  been 
caught  and  h^d  just  where  it  is,  it  would 
have  closed  the  rivers  and  many  of  the 

C’  Ties  of  the  cave  from  human  sight. 

aning  against  the  wall  of  the  narrow 
avenue  as  it  does,  it  is  well  called  a  trap, 
but  why  the  canny  Scotchman  —  the  last 
person  in  the  world,  it  would  seem,  to  be 
caught  in  a  trap  —  should  have  anything  to 
do  even  with  its  name  docs  not  quite  impear. 
From  here  we  went  on  through  the  “Valley 
of  Humility,”  stooping  verj'  low  till  we  came 
to  “  Fat  Man’s  Misery.”  This  is  a  narrow, 
winding  path  worn  evidently  by  water.  In 
width  and  depth  it  is  wonderfully  uniform 
for  the  length  of  one  hundred  and  five  yards, 
running  right  through  the  solid  rock.  It  is 
between  tlirce  and  lour  feet  deep  and  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  inches  wide.  You  see 
as  once  why  it  is  the  misery  of  the  obese. 
Tlic  champion  fat  man,  the  largest  one  ever 
known  to  j)as8  here,  is  said  to  have  weighed 
two  hundred  and  sixty  pounds.  Consider¬ 
ing  the  trouble  of  the  stout  Englishman  of 
our  i>arty,  we  arc  led  to  suppose  this  his¬ 
toric  gentleman  must  have  had  a  hard  time 
of  it.  Tlicn  he  had  to  go  back  tlic  same 
way,  just  as  we  did. 

At  the  end  of  “  Fat  Man’s  Misery  ”  there 
is  a  large  room  very  happily  called  “  Great 
Relief.”  Passing  under  the  three  large 
“  Odd  Fellows’  Links  ”  stretched  fantasti¬ 
cally  in  the  rock  across  the  ceiling,  we  came 
to  the  “  River  Hall,”  and  the  “  Dead  Sea.” 
The  latter  was  to  us  the  most  iin[)ressivc 
scene  in  the  eavc.  Mr.  Waud  has  given  you, 
on  the  opposite  page,  a  fine  view  of  it  as 
it  appeared  when  the  guide  with  his  paper 
torch  in  his  hand,  stood  upon  the  crag  over¬ 
hanging  the  calm  green  water.  Down  to 
one  side  went  the  road  which  in  the  season 
leads  to  the  “  Styx  ”  and  “  Echo  ”  rivers. 


We  could  see  the  ruined  steps  that,  in  the 
language  of  the  guide,  had  been  “  washed 
up.”  The  river  had  risen  till  its  waters 
reiu.‘hed  those  of  the  “  Dead  Sea.”  A 
gloomy,  sullen  sort  of  thud  came  back  to  us 
as  we  tlirew  stones  over  into  the  depths. 
Far  away  in  the  darkness  below  we  could 
hear  the  soughing  of  the  water  in  the 
swollen  stream.  It  added  to  the  impressive¬ 
ness  of  the  scene,  1  think,  to  know  that  we 
could  go  no  farther,  —  that  the  mysterious 
forces  which  hold  these  regions  of  eternal 
night  had  risen  up  to  bar  our  way. 


Leaving  “  River  Hall  ”  we  took  a  side 
avenue,  and  following  it  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  we  came  to  the  “  Mammoth  Dome.” 
This  is  considered  one  of  the  principal  won¬ 
ders  of  the  cave,  but  owing  to  the  difficulty 
and  danger  which  we  encountered  in  clam¬ 
bering  to  it,  it  has  not  left  a  verj'  pleasing 
effect  on  our  minds.  To  one  visiting  it 
when  the  crags  over  which  he  clambers  are 
dry  it  must  be  a  magnificent  sight.  Think 
of  a  natural  underground  cathedral  two 
hundred  feet  in  diameter,  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  high !  There  were  only  two 
of  us  besides  the  guide  who  were  foolish 
enough  to  risk  life  and  limb  by  climbing  the 
slippery  rocks  over  the  precipice  leading  to 
it.  The  Englishman  went  up,  and  national 

Eride  took  your  present  chronicler  after 
im ;  but  he  would  not  attempt  it  again  for 
ten  times  that  inducement.  It  is  consoling 
to  think  that  the  Briton  was  about  as  badly 
scared  as  any  one.  Mr.  Waud  sat  under  a 
dripping  rock,  and  with  hands  and  book  all 
soiled  took  a  picture  of  “  soaring  ambition.” 
There  should  be  a  ladder  or  a  pair  of  steps 
at  the  “  Mammoth  Dome.” 

All  muddy  and  wet  we  escaped  back 
into  the  dry  avenues  of  the  cave,  and  re¬ 
traced  our  steps  for  two  or  three  miles, 
perhaps,  till  we  turned  into  the  path  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  “  Star  Chamber.”  This,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  engraving,  is  a  vast 
avenue  running  through  the  rock.  The 
concave  ceiling  is  covered  with  a  dark 
incrustation  oi  iron  and  manganese,  says 
the  guide-book,  interspersed  with  shining 
crystals  of  gypsum,  giving  the  whole  in 
the  dim  light  of  our  lamps  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  starry  sky.  Here  the 
guide  took  our  lamps  away  from  us  and  dis¬ 
appeared  in  the  darkness.  We  had  time 
to  think  of  the  stories  of  people  who  had 
been  lost  in  the  cave  and  had  been  found 
raving  mad  shortly  afterwartl,  before  a 
dim  light  began  to  steal  over  the  min¬ 
iature  sky  over  our  heads.  Then  the 
guide  gave  a  very  fair  imitation  of  cock- 
crowing,  and  treated  us  to  all  manner  of  il¬ 
lusions  more  or  less  wonderful,  beginning 
with  dawn,  taking  us  through  a  thunder 
storm  to  clear  starlight,  and  ending  with 
the  uncertain  twilight  made  by  the  rcaj)- 
pearing  of  the  lights  in  our  midst.  These 
efl’ects  are  produced,  of  course,  by  manipu¬ 
lating  the  light  through  the  aperture  lead¬ 
ing  into  the  chamber. 

It  was  on  our  return  joumev,  I  think,  that 
we  passed  through  the  “  Ball  Room,”  where 
in  the  summer  time  the  Hotel  Band  ocea- 
fionally  plays,  and  where  the  dance  must 
become  exceeding  mazy  in  underground 
“hops.”  On  our  way  out  we  stopped  at 
one  of  the  little  stone  houses  built  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  by  a  number  of 
consumptives,  who  some  way  got  the  idea 
that  the  atmosphere  of  the  cave  would  cure 
their  disease.  Several  died  in  the  cave,  and 
ihe  rest  went  outside  to  die.  Some  of  them 
are  said  to  have  lived  five  months  at  a  time 
in  the  dark.  We  give  you  a  picture  of  one 


of  these  undergroond  consumptive  homes. 
The  story  of  the  poor  fellow  who  died 
while  his  servant  had  gone  for  assistance, 
and  of  the  terrified  expression  on  his 
face  when  found,  b  only  a  little  more 
ghastly  to  think  of  than  the  business  and 
other  cards  which  are  now  stuck  up  ten 
deep  on  the  walls  that  beard  his  last  faint 
call  for  help. 

Going  forth  from  the  cave  one  becomes 
strangely  sensitive  to  the  odors  of  vegeta¬ 
tion,  but  what  struck  us  most  was  the  relax¬ 
ing  effect  of  the  sunshine.  This,  however, 
was  of  short  duration,  and  none  of  our  par¬ 
ty  complained  of  the  fatigue  of  the  nines 
mile  journey  under  the  earth.  Mr.  Graves’s 
dinner,  at  which  we  soon  all  assembled,  was 
something  memorable  in  its  way.  There  is 
no  use  of  trying  to  decide  whether  it  was 
our  long  walk  or  the  orthodox  Kentucky 
dishes,  or  the  transcendental  coffee  that 
made  it  so ;  the  fact  is  just  the  same ;  that 
dinner  was  the  fitting  climax  of  a  day  of 
wonders.  Graves  himself  stood  by  and 
watched  us  at  our  meal,  and  when  our 
overburdened  souls  broke  forth  in  praise 
he  afforded  us  the  spectacle  of  six  and  a 
half  feet  of  stout  human  joy.  After  the 
dinner  was  over  Mr.  Graves  went  cciifi- 
deutially  to  a  gentleman  who  had  at  table 
.  told  a  funny  story,  and  asked  to  have  it  told 
to  him  again,  and  indeed  such  a  degree  of 
hilarity  and  mutual  confidence  was  cstali- 
li^licd  between  ourselves  and  our  honest  host 
that  we  did  not  look  kindly  on  the  stage¬ 
coach  which  was  to  take  us  back  to  Cave 
I  City.  The  reil-faced  driver  had  performed 
,  two  or  three  different  Kentucky  breakdowns 
I  upon  the  porch,  and  had  mount^  his  box  and 
cracked  his  whip  impatiently  several  times 
before  wc  bade  adieu  to  the  Cave  Hotel  and 
were  whirled  away  again  over  the  wooded 
hills. 

Arrived  at  Cave  City  once  more,  the 
Northern  and  Southern  trains  disbanded 
,  the  exploring  party.  We  continued  our 
joiurney  to  the  South,  arriving,  after  much 
delay,  at  New  Orleans,  whither  the  n-atler,  if 
so  minded,  can  follow  us  in  our  next  pai>cr. 


COXSIMPTIVE's  UO.ME. 


HOW  AMERICAN  ICE  FIRST  WENT 
!  TO  ENGLAND. 

UNDER  the  title  of  “  Cold  Comfort,”  a 
writer  in  Cassell’s  Magazine  gives  in- 
1  formation  concerning  the  ice  supply  of 
i  Enghand,  and  tells  how  American  ice  first 
I  found  its  way  to  th.at  countrj'. 

Until  the  last  twenty  years,  even  epicures 
in  England  only  employed  ice  as  a  means 
of  cooling  wine  before  it  was  decanted. 
Gradually  a  demand  sjwang  up  for  ice  as  an 
accompaniment  of  everything  that  was 
drunk,  and  of  many  things  that  were  eaten, 
'file  Americans,  quick  to  take  advantage  of 
i  every'  means  of  increasing  their  revenues, 
immediately  set  to  work  to  supply  this  de- 
^  mand.  Their  own  marvellous  beverages 
1  are  largely  comimunded  of  ice.  The  adop- 
j  lion  of  one  of  these  —  “  sherry  cobbler”  — 

I  at  0.xford,  at  once  caused  a  tremendous 
!  demand  for  ice  there,  which  has  since  con- 
I  tinned.  The  large  hotels  in  London  and 
!  elsewhere  throughout  the  country,  finding 
;  foreign  visitors  unanimously  demanding  ice 
I  at  every  meal,  began  to  extend  its  use  among 
i  Englishmen  who  firequented  their  coffee 
rooms.  The  latter  were  not  slow,  having 
'  once  experienced  its  grateful  effects,  to  in- 
I  troduce  ice  at  their  own  home  meals,  and 
when  they  went  abroad  naturally  carried 
1  the  taste  over  the  sea  with  them ;  so  that 
I  when  hot  weather  sets  in  we  have  now 
I  learned  regularly  to  expect  a  supply  of  ice, 
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at  breakfast  with  our  butter,  at  dinner  with 
our  wine  and  puddings.  This  ever-increas¬ 
ing  demand,  together  with  the  great  quan¬ 
tities  which  are  now  employed  to  keep  fish 
find  game  sweet,  or  to  pack  round  any  arti¬ 
cle  .of  domestic  consumption  that  has  to 
travel  many  miles  by  railroad,  has,  as 
might  be  expected,  created  an  ever-growing 
trade. 

Ever}’  one  who  has  once  been  accustomed 
to  ice  with  his  meals,  deems  it  a  hardship 
after  irard  to  be  unable  to  obtain  it,  so  that 
It  is  easy  to  see  what  a  tendency  to  enlarge 
even  its  present  ample  proportions  is  always 
acting  on  the  teade.  An  enormous  quantity 
of  ice  is  used  also  in  all  English  towns  to 
be  pounded  into  refHgerating  mixtures,  for 

Sroducing  ices  and  ice-creams.  A  great 
eal  of  this  is  housed  by  the  confectioners 
in  thin  sheets  from  any  neighboring  pond, 
whenever  frosts  sets  in  sufficiently  severe  to 
make  it  worth  while  to  break  np  and  collect 
it ;  but  for  the  bulk  of  the  supply,  and  for 
all  ice  which  is  to  appear  on  the  table, 
England  is  dependent  on  foreign  trade. 
Two  great  streams  of  this  have  in  succession 
set  in  towards  England,  one  formerly  from 
the  West,  the  other  wUch  still  continues 
from  the  Northeast. 

Much  of  the  supply  used  to  be  obtained 
from  the  Wenham  Lake  Company.  They 
piwchased  a  lake  of  ^re  water  with  the 
surrounding  farms  at  Wenham,  about  eigh¬ 
teen  miles  from  Boston,  with  which  place 
they  connected  it  by  a  railway.  From  Bos¬ 
ton  cargoes  were  despatched  to  dififerent 
parts  of  the  world,  especially  to  Liverpool. 
Wenham  Lake,  however,  was  speedily  found 
too  small  to  provide  Great  Britain  and  India 
with  its  commodity.  The  latter  country 
had  been  wont  to  secure  thin  films  of  ice  at 
a  certain  time  in  the  year  from  shallow 
earthen  pans,  which  sold  at  Calcutta  tte 
about  sixpence  per  pound;  but  in  1833  a 
ship  arrived,  laden  with  Wenham  Lake  ice, 
which  even  after  paving  all  the  expenses  of 
a  long  voyage  could  be  sold  at  threepence 
sterling  per  pound,  and  was  of  excellent 
quality.  This  was  the  avant-coureur  of  an 
enormous  trade  with  India  which  is  now 
carried  on,  and  the  ice  thus  imported  is  dis¬ 
posed  of  at  a  still  lower  rate.  Of  that 
exported  from  Boston,  only  a  small  quantity 
is  now  sent  to  England,  India  absorbing 
the  rest. 

Owing  to  the  expenses  of  freight,  the 
Wenham  Lake  Company  were  soon  obliged 
to  yield  to  ice-fields  nearer  England.  And 
so  the  Norwegian  ice  appears  to  have  al¬ 
most  entirely  superseded  the  true  Wenham 
Lake  ice,  and  the  proximity  of  Norway  to 
ice-consuming  conntries  will  no  doubt  rive 
it  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  England,  however,  continues  to  be 
the  chief  receiver  of  Norwegian  ice,  though 
in  1865  several  cargoes  were  shipped  from 
Norway  to  Egypt,  Spain,  and  Italy.  A 
lake  near  Drobak,  a  small  port  in  the  Fjord 
a  few  miles  from  Christiana,  furnishes  the 
bulk  of  the  Norwegian  ice  that  reaches  our 
shores.  Its  waters  are  very  translucent, 
and  the  farms  aronnd  it  have  been  secured 
by  the  ice  company  in  order  to  prevent  any 
injurious  drainage  falling  into  it.  The 
storehouses  take  in  during  the  winter  abont 
thirteen  thousand  tons. 


The  Gaulois  tells  the  following  story: 
Madame  P.,  a  granddaughter  of  General 
Oudinot,  remained  in  a  comer  of  her  cha¬ 
teau  while  the  rest  of  it  was  occupied  by  the 
Prussians.  On  their  departure  the  conxman- 
dant  of  the  party  waited  on  Madame  P.,  and 
thanked  her  for  her  hospitality.  “  Sir,”  she 
replied,  “you  have  nothing  to  thank  me 
for.  As  victor  you  had  the  power  of  enter¬ 
ing  my  house,  and  you  availed  yourself  of 
it.”  “  Madame,”  said  the  German,  “  I  had  a 
particular  regard  for  you,  as  I  am  well  aware 
you  are  the  granddaughter  of  General  Ou¬ 
dinot.”  Madame  P.  drew  herself  up.  “  Yes, 
sir,  I  am.  I  still  keen  a  letter  written  by 
frermans  to  my  grandfather,  in  testimony  of 
his  probity,  and  thanking  him  for  his  honor¬ 
able  conduct.  He  was  at  the  time  Governor 
of  Berlin.  In  those  days  conquerors  did  not 
carry  off  clocks.”  The  Prussian  officer  bit 
his  lips,  frowned,  and  retired.  A  quarter  of 
an  hour  later  be  summoned  the  mayor  of  the 
little  hamlet,  and  ordered  him  at  once  to 
raise  25,000f.  as  ransom  for  the  town 
The  wretched  village  did  not  possess  half 
the  sum  demanded,  and  the  miserable  may¬ 
or  tore  off  to  tell  Madame  P.  “  Very  well,” 
she  remarked,  “  I  will  be  responsible  for  the 
money.  Refer  him  to  me.”  In  a  short  time 
the  commandant  appeared  and  asked  for  the 
money.  Pointing  to  a  closed  secretaire,  the 
Frenchwoman  assnred  him  that  the  money 
was  there,  and  added,  “  Yon  may  take  it 
I  wiah  to  see  you  break  open  my  things. 


Take  it.”  The  commandant  slunk  away. 
If  this  story  be  true,  the  Germans  have  more 
bashfulness  than  they  get  credit  for. 


HERE  AND  THERE. 


Has  Vesuvius  the  small- pox  7  for  we  read  that 
Vesuvius  is  in  eruption  now. 


Mabriaok  must  be  favorable  to  longevity ;  tm 
old  maid  never  lives  to  be  more  than  thirty. 

Otrr  West,  when  a  notoriously  laiy  man  is 
caught  at  work,  they  say  he  is  mMdling  with  in¬ 
dustry. 

Among  recent  discoveries  are  a  lemo’-ade  spring 
in  Texas,  several  soda-water  lakes  in  Colorado, 
and  a  mine  of  scented  soap  somewhere  out  West. 

In  describing  a  new  organ,  a  rural  editor  says, 
“  The  swell  died  away  in  a  delioious  suffocation, 
like  one  singing  a  sweet  song  under  the  bed¬ 
clothes.” 

An  old  fellow  went  to  dine  at  a  chop-house,  and, 
after  waiting  some  few  minutes,  gruffly  asked  the 
waiter,  How  long  will  my  chop  be  1  ”  “  Abont 
five  inches,  sir,”  was  the  reply. 

A  CLXXICAL  joke  at  the  expense  of  a  brother  of 
the  cloth  is  going  the  rounds.  It  said  that  a  clergy¬ 
man  who  preached  in  a  pris«^  a  Sunday  or  two 
since,  began  bis  ditoonrse  in  bis  traditioniu  way  by 
saying,  “lam  glad,  my  friends,  to  see  so  many  of 
yon  here  this  morning.” 

A  MAN  was  arrested  in  Buffalo  last  week  for 
stealing  a  barrel  of  salt  When  arraigned  in  the 
court  he  pleaded  destitution.  “  Yon  could  n't  eat 
salt,”  said  the  judge.  “  O  ves,  I  could,  with  the 
meat  I  intended  to  steal.”  This  reply  cost  him  six 
months.  The  judge  had  no  appreciation  of  deli¬ 
cate  humor.  _ 

A  DISCONSOLATE  widower  in  Delaware,  after 
much  reflection,  evolved  the  following  epitaph  for 
his  wife's  tombstone :  — 

“  Thoa  hast  gone  before  me 
To  tbr  last  aod  long  sleep. 

Tears  cannot  restore  thee, 

Therefore  I  weep!  ” 


In  the  early  stages  of  his  ministry  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Strong,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  preached 
some  time  in  a  neighboring  village.  One  day  a 
committee  called  upon  him  to  settle  with  him  for 
his  services,  aud,  after  stammering  awhile,  signified 
to  him  that  his  further  services  were  not  desired. 
“  What  does  this  mean,  gentlemen  ?  ”  asked  the 
doctor.  “  Why,”  replied  the  spokesman,  with 
some  hesitation,  “  the  people  have  got  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  yon  are  inclining  to  univeisal  salvation.” 
“  Gentlemen,”  answered  the  doctor,  “  I  never  have 
preached  that  doctrine;  but,  if  I  ever  should,  I 
promise  to  make  the  people  of  this  town  an  excep¬ 
tion!  ” 

The  Rev.  James  M'Queen,  one  of  the  ministers 
of  Skye,  says  that  a  man  of  the  name  of  M’Pher- 
son,  from  the  braes  of  Lochaber,  came  to  him  for 
the  baptism  of  one  of  his  children.  As  be  was  a 
stranger,  the  minister  asked  bis  name,  connections, 
and  what  parish  he  had  come  from ;  and  in  partic¬ 
ular,  if  be  had  brought  a  testimonial  of  his  char¬ 
acter.  “  Huich!  a  testimonial!  Pbat  pe  she?” 
“  Why,  it  is  just  a  written  account  of  the  character 
you  have  borne,  and  testified  by  the  ministers  and 
elders  of  the  parish.”  “  Oacb,  no,  Mr.  M'Queen, 
she  ha^a  brought  her.”  “  But  you  ought  to  have 
done  it.  What  was  the  reason  yon  did  not  bring 
it  with  yon!  ”  “  Pecause  bersel  was  thoughting 
she  woirid  pe  as  petter  without  it.” 


Bubnktt's  Kaluston  is  the  best  cosmetic. 


Whitcomb's  Asthma  Remedt,  —  sure  cure. 


An  Extended  Populabitt.  —  “  Brown' t  Bron- 
ckuff  Trochet  ”  have  been  before  the  public  many 
years.  Each  year  finds  them  in  new  localities  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  The  Troches  are  pro¬ 
nounced  universally  superior  to  all  other  artxles 
used  for  similar  purposes.  For  relieving  Coughs, 
Colds,  and  Throat  Diseases,  the  Troches  have  mn 
proved  reliable. 

Veoettne  thoroughly  eradicates  every  kind  of 
humor,  and  restores  the  entire  system  to  a  healthy 
condition. 

The  Amebican  House,  Boston,  is  most  favor¬ 
ably  known  all  over  the  country.  Unsurpassed  in 
its  management,  it  has  few  equals  in  extent,  or  in 
its  thousand  contrivances  for  the  comfort  and 
pleasure  of  its  guests. 

Thousands  of  certificates  have  been  received 
of  cures  performed  by  the  use  of  White  Pine  Com¬ 
pound.  It  should  be  in  every  household,  for  all  are 
liable  to  Colds,  Hoarseness,  Sore  Throats,  Kidney 
Complaints,  &c.  All  the  Druggists  have  it. 

Winehetter’s  Hyjjophoephite*  of  Lime  and  Soda 
will  cure  Omtumptiun.  Try  it. 

Fob  Moth  Patches.  —  Use  Perry' $  Moth  and 
Freckle  Lotion.  It  is  reliable  and  harmless.  Sold 
by  Druggists  everywhere.  Depot  49  Bond  Street, 
New  Yont.  _ 

Intebestino  to  Ladies.  —  As  a  Family  Sew¬ 
ing  Machine,  1  consider  the  Grover  &  Biker  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  other,  requiring  less  labor  to  run  it,  and 
giving  more  satisfaction  in  its  work,  particularly 
m  its  elasticity  of  stitch.  I  have  tried  several 
other  machines,  none  of  which  have  given  me  the 
satisfaction  which  the  Grover  &  Baker  machine 
has.  Having  used  it  for  several  years,  I  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  say  it  is  superior  to  all  other  machines 
with  which  1  am  acquainted. 

Mbs.  J.  M.  MOORE, 

Broomall,  Delaware  Co.,  Penn. 


Applications  for  Advcrtlsina  Contracts 
In  Evebt  Satcedat,  Tue  Atlantic  Monthlt,  The 
Kosth  Amebican  Review,  and  Ocb  Yocno  Folks,  ex¬ 
cept  In  New  York  City,  sbould  be  addressed  to  OKORGK 
W.  CARR,  124  Tremont  St.,  Boston.  In  New  York 
City  applications  sboold  bemads  to  L,K  GRAND 
BENRDICT,  No.  >7  Park  Row,  wbo  la  our  Special 
Advertising  Representative  for  New  York  City. 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  A  CO.,  PubUsbers. 


NEW  BOOKS! 


Over  the  Ocean ;  or.  Sights  Mid 

Ncenes  In  Foreign  Lands.  By  CuBTls  OciLD,  Editor 
of  "  Tbc  Commercial  Bulfctln,”  Boston,  Croim 
8to.  $2 AO. 

“  Mr.  Curtis  Guild  bas  given  the  nubile  a  book  of  ..ravel 
sneb  as  they  mav  search  fur  elsewhere  I's  vain.  'I  ho  vi¬ 
vacity  of  bfs  style  gives  a  flesUncss  to  tbemes  that  have 
been  written  upon  to  dulncss  by  scores  of  others.”  —  Bos¬ 
ton  Post. 

“  The  Boston  U-ally  Journal  "  says :  "  We  do  not  recall 
a  volume  that  contalna  so  many  minor  details  of  positive 
value  and  miimrtance.  It  has  a  positive  freshness  which 
Is  very  attnctlvo.” 

"  The  Boston  Traveller  ”  says :  “  The  sketches  are  much 
admired  for  their  common  sense,  style,  and  accuracy  of 
description.” 

Public  and  Parlor  Readings. 

Prose  and  Poetry,  for  the  use  of  Reading  Clubs  and 
Public  and  Social  Entertainment.  Edited  by  I'Bor. 
Lewis  B.  MoNStoE.  Part  1.,  Uumuruu.<>.  NowRead,v. 
Price,  SIAO. 

“  In  this  volume  are  thrown  together  choice  specimens 
of  wit  and  humor  found  In  American  and  English  litera¬ 
ture,  with  an  occasional  dash  from  original  sources.  In 
making  a  selection,  the  question  has  nut  been  a-ked.  Has 
It  passed  the  ordeal  of  the  learned  critics?  but.  Will  It  In¬ 
spire  an  Innocent  laugh  7  ” 

Versatilities.  By  Orphecs  C.  Kerr. 

Containing  all  his  poetical  contribution-,  patriotic, 
sentimental,  and  hainoruus,  16inu.  Cloth, » 2.U0. 

“For  sharp, bits  at  the  follies  of  the  day,  for  skllthl 
handling  of  the  satirical  pen,  fur  a  good  laugh,  commend 
us  to  that  renosmed  humorist,  Orpheus  C.  kerr.” 


Schwartz's  Novels.  The  popuhtr 

novels  of  the  great  Nwedlsb  anthorcss,  Madane  So¬ 
phie  Mabie  Schwabtz.  Translated  by  Miss  Selma 
Boko  and  Miss  Mabie  A.  Bbown.  I'ervol.  Cloth, 
S1.M;  Paper,  $1.00. 

1.  Gold  and  Name.  Now  Ready. 

2.  Birth  and  Education.  Now  Ready. 

3.  Guilt  and  Innocence.  Now  Ready. 

4.  The  Wife  of  a  Vain  Man.  (In  Press.) 

“  By  many  these  volumes  are  pronounced  folly  equal  if 
not  superior  to  Miss  Bremer's  verv  best  priNliictiuns.  I  he 
delineations  of  social  life  are  vivid,  the  characters  are  all 
distinct  and  ivitura!,  the  plot  easy,  while  endowed  with  a 
deep  Interest,  every  scene  is  toucheil  with  Hie  richest  col¬ 
orings,  while  nothing  occurs  fooni  the  first  eliajiler  to  the 
last  to  mar  the  beauty  of  the  general  effect. ”  —  t’ree  Press, 
Sorthampton,  Hass. 

Curiosities  of  the  Law  Reporters. 

By  Fkanklix  Fiskb  Heakd.  12mo,  Cloth,  S2.UU. 

“  And  tnote,  mp  son,  that  I  trouM  not  hare  thee  briiere 
that  all  irhieh  I  hare  said  iti  these  boots  is  lair,  /or  /  vUt 
not  presume  to  late  this  upon  me.  But  of  those  things 
sehich  are  n<d  lair,  inquire  and  learn  of  mg  wise  masters, 
teamed  i«  the  late."  —  Littleton. 

The  contents  of  this  book  are  sclrct«l  from  the  “  Ile- 
porters,”  Horn  the  time  of  the  Year  Books  to  the  present. 
There  are  specimens  from  both  the  cuminon  law  and  the 
equity  reports,  English  and  .Vmeriean.  The  Isiok  Is  the 
result  of  twenty  years’ profound  reading.  It  Is  designed 
nut  only  to  amuse,  but  instruct.  It  Is  original  In  design 
and  execution. 


A  Book  for  the  People* 


%*  Sold  hy  All  nooksellen  And  Newmlealcre,  and  scut 
hy  mails  post-pakl«  on  receipt  of  price. 

LEE  &  SHEPARD,  Publishers, 

BOSTON. 

L£E,  8SEFABD,  to  DILLINGHAM, 

47  &  49  Green  St.,  New  York. 


SEND  *1  cents  for  a  copy  of  the  beautlfol 

HAPPY  DREAM  Waltz,  for  guitar. 

_ _ Address  W.  L.  HAYDEN,  12U  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 

rpCypU  pUlUil  Crockery  and  Glass 
rllCIllfll  Ware,  Porcelain-de- 

Terre,  Enammled  Toilet  Ware.  Cuaparlorea, 
Parlor  Spittoons,  Parian  Statuettes  and  Vases, 
Silver-Plated  Ware,  Cntlery,  and  German 
Study  Lamps,  and  other  nsefol  and  ornamental  goods, 
for  sale  wholesale  and  retail  by 

D.  B.  STEDMAN  A  CO., 

126  Sommer  St.,  cor.  High  St.,  Boston. 


NEW  AND  ELEGANT 

Interior  Decorations. 

PAPER  H^GINGS, 

IN  EVERY  VARIETY 

FRESCO  BORDERS  AND  MOULDINOS, 

F'lvnch  Flowered  Papeni  and 
Borders. 

GILT  MOULDINGS, 

At  wholesale  and  retail,  by 

DEIVINETT  Sc  BEISS, 

383  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

.klso,  a  large  assortment  of  COMMON  r.VPER.S, 
at“0W  PRICES. 


IT  IS 


The  best  thing  I  ever  nsed  for  ths  teeth. 
Is  the  remark  of  most  of  those  who  use 
CHOATE’S  OD®NTO. 


CHBOmON,  8TEREONCOPE8, 

Views,  Frames,  and  Albums  Imported  and  manu- 
foctur^  by  E.  H.  A  T.  ANTHONY  A  CO~  691 
Broadway,  New  York,  opposite  Metropolitan  Hotel. 


MAGIC 


FOB  THE  PARLOR.  Send 
stamp  for  a  Price-List.  IIARI'Z 
MAOIC  REPOSITORY,  743  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York._ _ 

PIMPLES  ON  THE  FACE. 

For  Comedones,  Blsck-Worms  or  Ombs,  Pimply  Emp- 
tlons  and  Blotched  Utsflrarations  on  the  Face,  use  Per¬ 
ils  Comedone  ana  Pimple  Remedy.  It  Is  In¬ 
valuable  and  harmteu.  Peered  only  by  DR.  B.  C. 
FERBY,  DBimaMloslBt,  49  Bond  8*.rN<w  TOtk.  Sold 
by  DiattMs  asariMMra 


JI  ST  PVBLISUED: 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS 

UK 

HUGH  MILLER. 

By  PETER  BAYNE, 

Author  of  ’’The  Christian  Life,”  etc. 


2vuls.  12mo.  Cloth. 


.  Price,  $4.1.11. 


Peter  Bayne’s  long  looked  for  Life  of  the  great  Si'ottish 
Geologist  and  elegant  writer,  Hi’GU  Miller,  Isnun  eom- 
plctcd.  Till!  biography  of  n  man  like  Hugh  Miller,  liy 
Peter  Bayne,  the  prince  of  biographers,  as  shown  In  Ills 
”  Christian  Life,”  of  which  the  Hon.  B.  C.  Wlntlm>|i  says, 
”  It  Is  the  most  charming  sja'clnien  of  condensed  lilogm- 
phy  I  have  ever  met,”  and  the  British  Banner  says, 
”  These  sketches  we  consider  the  finest  things  of  the  kind 
that  have  appeared  the  present  century,”  cannot  fall  of 
being  deeply  Interesting,  and  must  be  unlvcnolly  wel¬ 
comed  by  American  readers. 

GOULD  Sc  EII¥COL]¥, 

69  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

HANDEir ftlSpirTToCIE 

Second  Triennial  Festival,  May  9  to  14. 

WITH  A  CHOBl'S  Or 

SEVEN  HUNDRED  VOICES. 

AND  AN  OBCIIESTKA  Or 

ONE  HUNDRED  MUSICIANS. 

Prineipal  Quartette  tf  Voeatists ; 

MADA.ME  KUDEItsflOUFF  and  MB.  CUMMINGS, 
of  London,  and 

.MLS.S  PHILLIPPS  and  MB.  WHITNEY, 
of  Boston. 

CABL  ZKBKAHN,  Conductor. 

Tickets  now  for  sale  and  seats  secured  at  the 
Mu^c  Hall.  LURING  B.  BARNES,  Sec’y. 

WHATEVER  SINGING  BOOK  YOU  BUY, 
BUY  ALSO  THE 

American  Tune  Book 

In  which  you  will  flnil  n  larxc  collection  of  Tuiics,  the 
**  Favorites,”  selected  fnnii  all  the  hooka  of  (.'hurch  ^lutdc 
publisbcHl  during  the  last  thirty  yearn.  Iliene.  with  a 
hiindix'd  wclNproved  Anthems,  and  numbers  of  C  hants, 
set  to  Music,  Quartettes,  &c.,  &c.,  constitute  It 

A  STANDARD  WORK, 

lltti.l  for  the  use  of  Choirs,  for  Vestries,  for  Congrega¬ 
tional  Practice. 

Price,  81.50;  813.60  per  doz. 

Mailed,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  retail  price. 

OLIVER  DrrSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 

THE 

CONGRESS  AND  EMPIRE 

SPRING  WATERS 


OP’  SA-RA-TOGA. 

Are  the  beat  of  all  the  Saratoga  Waters 
for  the  nse  of  Persons  of 
Constipated  Habit. 

They  set  promptly  and  pleasantly,  w  ithout  producing 
debility,  and  tbclr  effect  is  nut  weakened  by  continued 
use,  as  Is  tbc  caso  with  ordinaty  cathartics.  At  the  same 
time  they  arc  not  too  cathartic,  —  a  fault  with  some  of  our 
more  drastic  mineral  waters,—  but  sufficiently  so  fur  dully 
healthful  nse,  and  not  strong  enough  to  produce  reaction. 

As  an  alterative,  these  waters,  by  continued  use,  keep 
the  blood  In  a  very  pnre  and  healtbfol  condition,  pnaluc- 
ing  a  clear,florid  complexion. 

They  arc  especially  bcnctlclnl  in  cases  of  habitual  Bil¬ 
ious  Headache,  Dyspepsia,  and  Constipation,  and  arc  sure 
preventives  of  all  bilious  disordera. 

Every  Genuine  Bottle  of  Congiress  Water 
has  a  large  **  C  ”  raised  on  the  Glass. 

FOB  SALE  BY  DRUGGISTS  AND  HOTELS 
THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY. 

None  Genuine  Hold  on  Draught. 

Orders  by  m.'ill  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

Empties  taken  back  and  allowed  for  at  liberal  prices. 
Address, 

CONGRESS  &  EMPIRE  SPRING  GO., 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  and 

94  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City. 

■  CHOATE,  Druggist,  under  Re- 

H  IH  K  W  Hous^Buston,  pr^ares  and  sells 
llkllll  I  CHOATik’S  oboNTO,  which 


Iwhitcna  the  teeth  without  lijoiy. 


SOMETHING  TO  DO. 

A  NEW  NOVEL. 

1vol.  Svu.  I’apcr,  7.7  cents;  Cloth,  $1.23. 

A  story  of  to-ilay,  ntctnilng  characters,  scencH,  Inci¬ 
dents,  and  accidents  or  the  passing  hour.  Its  rapid  move¬ 
ment,  Intermting  and  varied  conversations,  ana  graerfii 
style  will  make  ”  .Something  to  Do  ”  very  popnur  with 
readers  of  the  best  modem  fiction. 

*•*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  postpaid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Fubllsbers, 

JAMES  B.  OSGOOD  «  CO.,  Boston. 

.^th>«Dd  axpenses  to  otxid  canvasasrs. 
fei  ate.  C.  M.  UNINOTON,  Cljn^ 


Mat  18, 18fi  J 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


44T 


THEA-NECTAR 


ROTUNDA. 


Mo«t  Datable; 


SPIRAL  GEAR. 


P*..  Chicago.  111.,  or  Bt.  I^lg.  Mo. 


XEW  YORK. 


THE  BEST  AROMATIC  TOXIC 
IX  USE  FOR 


s  <00.00 

in  application,  or  will  be  sent  C.  O.  D.  by  Expreee. 
irlals.  Complete  direction*  for  Self-meaenretnent 


Tbe  whole  or  any  single  article  of  the  above  Outfit  may  be  had  ni 
Eveir  article  1*  maile  In  tbe  be«t  manner,  and  ftom  the  be*t  mai 
MntbymaU.lfdctiind.  LADIES’  XnD  CHlLDI^N’i 


Let  me  answer  In  a  few  words.  The  virtues  of  simple 
Tea  as  a  Hair  Tonic  and  I’resers  er  have  long  been  known. 
When  our  grandihtbers  were  young,  when  gray  hairs  were 
looked  upon  as  an  honor  and  a  crown,  when  the  children 
were  taught  reverence  and  the  parents  practised  wisdom, 
nothing  but  vegetable  tonics  were  suffered  to  touch  the 
hair.  Every  old  lady  had  her  fhvorlte  recipe  of  herbs 
lareflilly  gathered  and  tenderly  simmered,  and  the  bottle 
of  Hair  Wash  occupied  a  Ikvoritc  and  secret  comer  of  her 
closet,  and  a  place  in  the  ftimlly’s  affections.  Those  were 
the  days  when  good  hair  was  sought  after,  whether  Prov¬ 
idence  bad  made  It  black,  brown,  or  red,  and  the  (Ull  head 
of  Iron  gray  or  even  r  livery  white  was  not  restored  with 
caustic  dyes  and  liquid  leads. 

To  what  a  state  are  we  rcluced  In  this  more  fkvored 
age  I  Thanks  to  the  multiplicity  of  chemical  agents,  gray 
hair  Is  no  longer  seen  In  our  streets  or  public  halls,  and 
many  people  congratulate  themselves  that  science  has  so 
kindly  aided  fkshlun. 

But  Truth  grinds  slowly  yet  surely.  Little  by  little, 
day  by  day,  the  conviction  is  forced  upon  tbe  mmd  that 
no  good  can  come  from  poison,  and  many  bald  heads  and 
nervous  headaches  and  partial  paralysis  prove  that  mod¬ 
em  hair  pieparatlons  are  at  fttult. 

Now  HAIR  TEA  la  a  return  to  the  more 
sensible  days  of  our  fathers.  A  purely  vegetable 
Hair  Tonic  chiefiy  composed  of  an  extract  of  two  herbs  of 
the  Tea-plant  flimlly,  and  combined  In  such  a  wa.v  as  to 
make  a  most  agreeable  Hair  Dressing.  To  people  with 
weak  tender  hair  which  pulls  out  easily  and  breaks  at  tbe 
point,  the  HAIR  TEA  will  prove  a  great  blessing.  In¬ 
vigorating  tbe  Hair- bulbs  and  giving  strength  to  the  Hair 
Itself. 

The  use  of  tbe  Hair  Tea  will  put  off  gray  hairs  to  a  late 
period  of  lift  and  entirely  prevent  baldness.  If  your  hair 
Is  fUllng  out  or  growing  thin  begin  at  once  with  the  Hair 
Tea,  and  If  it  does' not  show  Its  good  effects,  don’t  buy 
another  bottle.  But  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  It  will 
prove  to  you  a  traly  blessed  Hair  Preserver. 

Ask  fur  Dr.  Kennedy’s  Hair  Tea,  sold  by  Dmgglsts 
everywhere,  at  f  1.00  per  bottle. 

Sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  on  receipt  of  One 
Dollar.  Address 

DR.  KENNEDY, 

120  Warren  Street,  Roxbory,  Maim. 


JOSEPH  011X0X178 

CELEBRATED 

STEEL  PENS. 

Sold  by  all  dealers  thronKhont  the 
world. 

Every  Packet  bears  the  Fac-Slmlle  of  bis  signature. 


MANUTACTTRER^S  WAREHOUSE, 

91  JOHN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  A  SONS. 
HENRY  OWEN,  Sole  Acent. 

^  DB.  WHEELER’S 

SHERRY 


Wine  Bitters 


k.^MA'‘'.^r8rBnfo  Tomc 

HAVE  XO  EQUAL. 
Indorsed  by  the  Medical  Fac- 
ulty,  and  sold  by  Dmgglsts  and 
Grocers. 

L.  WHEELER  &  CO.,  Proprietors, 

3  Custom  House  St.,  Boston. 


Silk  Department. 


FLORENCE 


A.  T.  STEWART  &  GO.  i  Sewing  IVTachine 


ARE  EXHIBITIXO 

The  Latest  Novelties  Produced 

IN  IsYONM  AND  KLSKWHEBK, 
coNsisTiwo  or 

Fancy  and  Plain 
SILKS. 

ALSO,  THE  BETTER  ORADE.S  OF  BLACK  SILK.S, 
Selected  with  dne  reganl  to  actual  service, 
from  S2  per  yard  npwards. 

A  CASE  OF  SATIX-STRIPE,  REVERSIBLE  POXGEE 
S1LK8,  for  costumes  —  an  entirely  new  article  — 
at  t2A0  and  $2.T.>  per  yard. 

nVO  CASE.S  OF  REAL  LYOXS  POPLIXS, 
of  this  season’s  new  colorings,  S 1  per  yard  ;  recent  price, 
filAO. 

A  FEW  PAIXTED  SILK  ROBES  AT  $50  EACH  ; 
WORTH  $100. 

BROADWAY, 

4tb  Awenae,  9th  and  lOth  Streeu, 

NEW  YORK. 


Most  Delicious  Confectionery  FOR 


IS  UNEQUALLED  FOB 

Ease  of  management 

and  Perfection  of  Worit. 

SEXD  FOR  A  CIRCULAR. 
FLORENCE  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 
FLORENCE,  MASS. 

Agentt  wanled  tehert  mot  atrtady  ettabluked. 

RELIANCE  WRINGER. 


loaltw  Bolls, 


PERFECTED  1871. 


ever  offered  to  the  public  are 

SOUTHMAYD’S 

Cream  Caramels. 

TRY  THEM. 

102  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON. 

WHITE’S  SPECIALTY 

FOR 

DYSPKPSIA. 

Tills  is  not  a  new  preparation  to  be  tried  and  fimnd 
wanting.  It  has  been  prescribed  dally  for  many  years  In 
the  practice  of  an  eminent  physician,  with  unparalleled 
success.  It  is  NOT  expected  or  intended  to  cure  all  the 
diseases  to  which  the  human  family  Is  suhlect.  hut  I.S 
WARRANTED  TO  CURE  DYSPEPSIA 
In  Its  must  obstinate  fonn.  Relict  ixlng  alw»s  obtained 
ftom  the  first  use,  and  a  permanent  cure  ctfected  when 
properly  continued. 

Prepareel  only  by  H.  G.  WHITE. 
GENERAL  AGENCY.  37  Court  St.,  Boaton. 


Spiral  Ctfi, 

Easiest  Work¬ 
ing; 

Caned  Clamp, 

|IIolds  Firmest; 

Tk  Cheapeit, 


PROVIDENCE  TOOL  COMPANY, 

11  Warren  St.,  N.  Y..  and  PBOV„  B.  I. 

P  AniHie  teeth  no  preparation  has  been  Intrndaced 
P  which  meets  with  such  onlTersal  approval  as 

i  CHOATE’H  ODONTO. 


PIANOS  AND  ORGANS.  You  can  piir- 
chaso  Kramcii,  Bach,  &  Co.V  celebmtoil 
a}fratro  };nind.  efinare.  nnd  nnrisht  pianofortes, 
also,  K.  r.  Nrroiiam  k,  soNs'Onrans.by  pa\in^ 
$  19  to  $  1^1  piT  month  until  paid  for.  '1  hesu  in¬ 
struments  will  bo  dellvonil  anywhere  In  the 
New  Knvdnnd  States,  and  may  be  hait  on  trial, 
and  satisfaction  will  be  ttuaranteed  or  mnnev 
n'fimdiNi.  We  also  invite  the  most  thonumn 
criticism,  test,  and  examination  of  mechanism, 
style  of  finish,  power  and  quality  of  tune,  by 
tlie  musical  public,  at 
815  IVashliifirton  8treet«  Boston. 

Cooking  Ranges  A  Furnaces 

All  desirous  of  seeming  strictly  superior  work,  both  In 
materials  and  workman>hip,  at  the  low'est  market  price, 
are  inviteii  to  examine  my  new  improveil  Fnrnacea  and 
RanKea,  including  my  new  Arllnjs^on  Portable 
RanKe.  special  attention  is  given  tu  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  of  this  work  and  tbe  enaction  uf  tbe  same  in  any  part 
of  the  country.  .Some  extra  large  sixes  of  Furnaces, 
Ranges,  and  Stoves,  for  the  far^ext  clau  of  buiMingx.  -My 
new  Arlinirton  Cooking  8toTe  should  l>e  seen  by 
all  wanting  tiie  best  .stove  ever  made.  WaronNitns  99  and 
lUl  Blackstonc  Street,  Bustun.  Foundry  at  Mansfield, 
Mass.  GAKDNKll  CHILSOX. 

ATWOOD’S 

fl,i^Buinine  Tonic  Bitters 


^  F  Dyspepsia,  Janndi^  and 
Nervous  Debility, 

And  all  diseases  arising  from  a  Disor- 
deivu  Uver  or  .Stom.-ich.  ALVAH  LlTfLEFlELD,  I’ro- 
prietur,  Boston,  Mass,  clokl  by  all  Druggists. 

A.SK  YOUR  GROUER  FOR 

KFIVIVEOY’^ 

ChauiDion  &  Graham  Biscuit. 


ip  /D  ra  ip  itw  UlUUUl, 

O  male  and  female,  to  Introduce  the  OEXUIXE  IM- 
®  I'ROVED  COMMOX  .SEX.SE  FAMILY  HEWING 
bO.M  ACHIXE.  This  Machine  will  stitch,  hem.  fell,  tuck, 
^  quilt,  cord,  bind,  braid,  and  embroider  in  a  moat  snpe- 
7  rior  manner.  I’rlcc  only  $  is.  Fully  licensed  and  wsr^ 
mnte«l  for  live  years.  We  will  pay  $  1,000  for  any  ma- 
chine  that  will  sew  a  stronger,  more  bcautlfhl,  or  more 
^  elastic  seam  than  oars.  It  makes  tbe  "  Elastic  Lock 
S  Stitch.”  Every  second  stitch  can  be  cat,  .and  still  the 
g  cloth  cannot  be  pulled  apart  without  tearing  it.  We 
2  pay  agents  from  $75  to  $250  per  month  and  expenses, 
,>r  a  commission  from  which  twice  that  amount  can 
D  be  made,  .\ddress  SKC'iiMB  A  CO.,ffos/on,  Mass.; 
^  Pitlsbuig,  Pa. ;  SI.  Louis,  Mu.,  or  Chicago,  Jll. 

w  w  tANTED  — AGEN’TS.  (S20  per  day)  to 

■  ■  Isell  the  celebrated  HOME  SHUTTLE  SeWINO 

■  ■IMACHIXE.  Has  the  umder-feed,  make*  the 

■  U I  “  toek-stitch  ”  (alike  on  both  sides),  and  is  fully 

■  HI  licensed.  The  best  and  cheapest  fiimllv  Sewing 
■I  W  Machine  in  the  market.  Addrese  JOHNSON, 


A  VALUABLMNVENT10N! 

Liquid  Composition  Bronze, 

FOR  BRONZING  AND  GILDING 
Heatera,  Chanileliera,  Pipes,  Safes,  ete., 
IX  LARGE  OR  SMALL  QUANTITIES, 

Is  e;isilv  and  quickly  applied  on  new  or  old  articles  in  all 
'  shades  .vnd  colors  at  a  moderate  expense. 
County  RlEhts  for  sale. 

B,  F.  KEMP, 

INVENTOR’S  EXCHANGE, 

245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


To  PRINTERS, 

BINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS. 


I  The  suhecrlbers  manufactnre  ROTARY  PRINT- 
!  ING  PRESSES,  with  from  two  to  ten  impression  cyl¬ 
inders.  Also,  PERFECTING  PRESSES  of  various 
descriptions,  with  two  or  more  impression  cylinders  to  bo 
used  with  type  nr  stereotype,  and  with  one  to  six  feeders, 
or  with  rolls  of  paper.  SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE 
CYLINDER  PRESSES,  BED  AND  PLATEN 
[  POWER  PRESS,  for  book  work.  NEW  STOP 
CYLINDER  PRESS,  with  table  distribution,  and 
from  four  to  ten  form  roller*  for  the  finest  Illustrated 
newspapers  and  the  best  book  and  wood-cat  work. 
SMALL  JOB,  CARD.  RAILROAD  TICKET 
AND  COUPON  PRESSES,  SINGLE  LARGE 
HAND  CYLINDER  PRESS  AND  SINGLE 
HAND  CYLINDER  RAILWAY  PRESS,  FOR 
NEWSPAPERS  of  moderate  circnlatlon,  printing  by 
hand  power  eight  hundred  impressions  per  hour.  Also, 
ftimL.b  every  article  required  in  printing  offices  (including 
typo).  PATENT  LITHOGB.VPH1C  POWER 
PRESSES,  HYDRAULIC  AND  SCREW 
i  PRESSES,  BOOKBINDER.S’  MACHINERY'; 
I  also,  MACHINERY  FOR  ELECTBOTYPEBS 
i  AND  STEREO’TYPEBS.  CAST -STEEL 
[  SAWS,  WITH  IMPROVED  INSERTED 
TBBTH.  The  above  are  all  manufactured  on  our  own 
preiTiit^ea,  under  our  personal  supervision,  of  the  best  raa- 
trrlal  and  workmanship.  Illustrated  catalogues  sent  on 
application. 

R.  Hoe  &  Co., 

I  Office  and  Warerooms,  29  &  31  Oold  St, 
NEW  YORK, 

.Maiiofactorlea  on  Grand,  Broome.  SherifT, 
and  Columbia  Streets,  N.  Y, 

RIP  VAN  WiNkCr 

AT  HOME. 


UILDING  PAPER 

OF  THREE  GR.\DE.S. 

TARRED  SHEATHING, 

for  outside  of  Studding,  under  Clapboards.  A 
non-conductor  of  cold,  heat,  and  dampness. 

PREPARED  PLASTERING 
BOARD, 

a  cheap  and  perfect  sabetltnte  fbr  lath  and 
plaster;  makes  a  smooth,  warm,  and  sobstan- 
tlal  wall,  at  less  than  half  the  nsnol  coet. 

DOUBLE  THICK  ROOFING, 

and  Quartz  Cement,  make  a  good  water-and- 
fli  i-prqof  nx)f  for  less  than  $  JAO  per  square. 
|y“  .Samples  and  circulars  sent  free  by 
BOCK  RIVER  PAPER  CO.,  Chicago,  or 
B.  E.  HALE.  22  *  24  Frankfort  8t.,  X.  Y. 


These  ileTlcate  Biscuit  are  put  up  in  small  Tins  adapted 
esp<s:lnlly  for  family  use.the  ordinary  sIzcmI  can  lulng  rather 
large  fur  most  households.  '1  ho  Graham  Biscuit  are  In- 
tendecl  for  Dyspeptics,  and  made  of  selected  Graham. 
Contain  nothing  Injurious  to  the  most  delicate.  Also, 
Kennisly’s  Extra  Milk,  Batter,  Smia,  Wine 
anti  faster  Crackers,  Glncer  Snaps, 
Coflee  Bread,  and  Boston  Butter 
Crackers. 

THE  BE.ST  IX  THE  MARKET. 

F.  A.  KENNEDY,  Cambrldneport,  Mass. 


MYERS'  KID  GLOVES  FOR  $1. 

The  best  in  the  wortd.  2  BTTTTOX.S  rXDRESSED, 
75  cts.  a  pair,  worth  $1A0.  Fancy  Cuffs  and  seamless, 
$1.50,  $1.7.5,  and  $2.00.  Hnman  Hair,  CHATELAIXE 
BRAIDS,  cilKiXOX.S,  CURLS,  Head-Dresses,  and  La¬ 
dles’  Dress  Cans.  Laces,  Fancy  Goods,  and  Fan*. 

At  MYERS’,  785  Broadway,  cor.  10th  St..  X.  Y. 


A  group  of  statnaiy  by 

JOHN  ROGERS, 

representing  Rip  amusing 
himself  with  some  chil¬ 
dren.  Price,  SI  2.  This 
and  other  gmups,  from  $  in 
to  $  2.5,  wlU  be  deliver^  at 
any  railroad  station  in  the 
-  I'nited  States,  ftee  of  ex- 
5  pense,  on  receipt  of  price. 
;  Send  for  idnstiated  cata- 
g  loguc  and  price-list  to 

^  JOHN  ROGERS, 

J  212  Filth  Avenue, 


THEA-NECTAR 

IS  A  PURE 

Black  Tea 

WITH  THE 

Green  Tea  Flavor. 

WARRANTED  ’TO  SUIT 
ALL  TASTES. 

For  Sale  Everywhere. 

And  for  sale  Wholesale  only  by  the 

6REAT  ATLANTIC  &  PACIHC  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  M06.  No.  8  Chnrvh  St.,  N.  Y. 

Send /or  Thea^Seetar  Cireularu 

Beduction  of  Prices 

TO  CONFOkM  TO 

REDUCTION  OF  DUTIES. 

GREAT  SAVING  TO  CONSUMERS 

BY  GE’TTING  UP  CLUBS. 

Send  for  our  New  Price  List  and  a  Club  Form  will 
accompany  it  cuntalning  fbU  directions  — making  a  Urge 
saving  to  consumers  and  remunerative  to  club  or^nizers, 

THE  GREAT  AMEEICAH  TEA  CO., 

31  St  33  VESEY  S’TBEET, 

P.O.Box  5643.  New  York. 


9100, 9200, 9300, 
9400,  9500. 

Male  Emd  Female  Caiivassiiig  Agents 

Wanted  in  a  now  momupoly,  realizing  montUv  the  above- 
named  sums.  No  Patent  Midlcine  or  Book  Agencies. 
Either  commissioa  or  salnries  paid.  Exoluslve  territory 
given.  Address 

MY£R8  M’F’O  CO.,  104  John  St.,  N.Y. 


Royal  Havana  Lottery  of  Cuba.  Agents  I  Read  This ! 


•  330,000  In  Gold  Drawn  wery  17  Day*. 

Prirt.  cashed  and  InfonnaGon  ftimlshed.  The  highest 
rates  paid  for  Doubloons.  All  kinds  of  Gold  and  bilver, 
Government  Bonds,  Ac.  Orders  promptly  filled. 

TAYLOR  St  CO.,  Bankera, 

No.  16  Wall  Street,  Xew  York. 


LADY’S  TROUSSEAU  “B”  FOR  9200. 


6  Mnslin  Chemlaea  .... 

0  Linen  “  .  .  .  • 

fl  Pairs  Muslin  Drawers  .  . 

6  “  Linen  “  ... 

3  Plain  Cotton  Skirts  .  >  . 

3  ’Tucked  “  .... 

3  Muslin  Nisht  Dresses  .  . 

3  Tucked  Cambric  Nlffht  Dresses 
3  Embi’d  “  ”  “  I 

2  Flannel  Skirts . 

2  Corset  Covers . 

2  Dressing  Sacqnes  ,  ,  ,  . 

1  Delaine  Kobe  de  Cluunbre  . 


LORD  & 


FITTING  Dl^i 

TAYLOlC 


S95,  897,  899,  A  901  Broadway,  wmer  of  Twenttflth  Street, 
roe.  868,  88L  800,  A  861  Or*s6  SL.  ooiver  of  ChmUe  St..  Re 


WE  WILL  PAY  AGENTS  A  SALARY  OF 
•  30  per  week  and  expeiues,  or  allow  a  large 
commission,  tu  sell  our  new  and  wonderful  inventions. 
Address  M.  WAGNER  *  CO.,  Mambaa,  Mlcb. 


The  ENGLISH  GOVERNESS  AT  THE 
SIAMESE  COURT.  $3.00. 

“  One  of  the  roost  fa-scinating  works  of  travel  that  we 
have  read  for  manv  vear*.  As  the  reconl  of  a  strange  and 
semi-barbaric  people,  it  has  all  the  fa-cinntion  that  belongs 
to  a-orks  of  It*  class,  while  the  intelligent  ami  tender  wo¬ 
manly  sympathies  of  this  English  la«ly.  called  as  the  gov- 
erm***  of  the  supreme  king’s  chiidn'n*  to  the  roval  palace, 
at  once  expose  the  direful  authority  uf  an  absolnte  amt  ir- 
respunsible  sovereign  over  an  abjrct.  pi>tlent,  yet  super¬ 
stitious  people,  and  at  the  same  Gme  brings  out  all  thd 
II  Ats  and  shades  of  the  minor  life  of  this  mystvrions  peo¬ 
ple.”  —  Boston  Commontceallh. 

*,•  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price,  by  tbe  pnblishers, 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  St  CO.,  Boaton, 
Late  TIcknur  A  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  A  Co. 


rftO  MALE  and  FEMALE  CANVAS.SERS. 
X  Send  fifteen  cents  for  Sample  and  Circolar  of  one  of 
the  moet  uscfhl  and  popular  articles  made. 

^  W,  YOUNG,  Pro^dence,  B.  L 


S60 


SELTZER 


THE  YEAR 
OF  BflTTLES.BHS 


\GENTS  WANTED  FOE 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


ATTKNTION  IS  CALLKD  TO  OUB  LAROB 
STOCK  OF 


STATEMENT  OF  THE 


NATlONAli 


Insurance  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK, 

212  Broadway,  comer  Fulton  Street, 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  3Ut  DECEMBER,  1870. 


And  we  rabmlt  the  fbllowing  reasons  whjr  tbey  should  be 
preferred  to  any  other  American  Watches:  — 

In  the  flret  place  the  Waltham  Company  is  the  oldest, 
and  has  had  fourfold  the  experience  of  any  others  engaged 
in  the  business  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  second  place,  the  machinery  In  use  by  the  Wal¬ 
tham  Company  is  for  more  perfect  and  varied,  and  as  a 
result  the  Watches  arc  of  far  higher  grade  and  of  greater 
variety,  and  are  placed  in  the  market  at  much  lower 
piioes  than  any  others,  quality  and  style  fully  considered. 

In  the  third  place,  the  Waltham  Watch  is  now  a  staple 
article,  its  reputation  folly  established,  and,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  it  Is  sold  at  less  profit  than  any  others  In  the 
market. 


RECEIPTS  DUBINO  1870. 

For  premiums  and  extra  premiums  .  .  . 

For  interest . 

For  tent,  profit  on  sale  of  United  States  bonds, 

and  discount  on  claims . 

Total  receipts . 

DISBURSEMENTS  DURING  1870. 

Paid  death  claims . 

Paid  dividends,  return  premiums,  purcluised 

policies,  Ac . 

Paid  expenses,  taxes,  revenue  stam|>s,  medical 
examiners'  foes,  commissions,  Ac. 

Total  disbursements . 

ASSETS. 

Cash  in  b.ank  and  on  hand . 

United  States  bunds . 

New  York  State  and  County  bonds  . 

Itrouklyn  City  bunds . 

Loans  on  isilicies  in  force . 

Quarterly  .and  semiannual  premiums  deferred, 
and  premiums  and  interest  in  course  of  col¬ 
lection  and  transmission  .... 
Temporary  linns  on  stocks,  interest  accrued, 
and  all  other  property 
Total  assets  January  1, 1871 


$467,928.04 

2S,639dl3 


565  and  567  Broadway, 

NEW  YORK. 


$879,347A7 


WALTHAM  WATCHES 


by  Express  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  anil  allow  the 

Kurch.aser  to  omm  the  package  and  examine  the  watch 
efore  paying  the  bill.  Send  for  on  r  price-list,  which  rives 
foil  particulars,  and  please  state  that  you  saw  this  adver¬ 
tisement  in  Every  Satunlay. 

HOWARD  & 

Noa  805  Broadway,  New  York* 
All  price*  re<luce<l  Hince  Feb.  Ist. 


From  the  Evening  Exprtu,  April  13, 1871. 

An  Enerwretlc  and  Reliable  Incorporation* 

Amons  the  moat  vi(?orou8ly  maiuM^l  and  reliable  Life 
f'ompanieis  of  thU  city,  none  has  achieved  a  hifthor  stand* 
ImttnnntHK  National  Lira  iNsraANCB  Compant,  of 
New  York,  No.  212  Broadway,  comer  of  Fulton  Htreet, 
whoHC  annual  Htatoment  appears  in  our  advertising  col¬ 
umns.  We  call  particular  attention  to  the  flgun^,  as 
they  demonstrate  a  fhvorable  state  of  affairs,  seldom  found 
in  ihe  younger  organizations  of  this  character,  Th(‘y 
elucidate  the  remarkable  fact  that  fur  every  dollar  of  lia¬ 
bility  the  National  has  cash  assets  of  about  one  dollar  and 
twenty  cents.  This  desirable  condition  of  its  aflairs  has 
been  lirought  about  by  the  superior  features  on  which  the 
transactions  of  this  sterling  company  are  based,  and 
which  combine  the  best  principles  of  the  savings  bank  and 
life  insurance.  No  dividends  arc  given,  but  all  the  life 
policies  can  be  converted  into  an  endowment  as  soon  as 
the  premiums  paid  in,  together  with  net  earnings,  amount 
to  the  sum  insured  for.  Tills  Is  undoubtedly  the  simplest, 
safest,  most  convenient  and  economical  form  of  life  insur¬ 
ance  yet  ofTbred  to  the  public.  Again,  the  officers  of  this 
company  are  gentlemen  of  greuc  experience  and  trust¬ 
worthiness:  they  carefully  investigate  each  risk  before 
assuming  a  n^sponsibility :  thus,  although  the  losses 
paid,  including  the  last  year,  amounted  to  over  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars,  not  a  single  claim  was  contestetl.  but 
each  settled  promptly  and  amicably.  Those  about  insur¬ 
ing  will  And  it  to  their  advantage  to  procure  and  carefully 
peruse  the  publications  of  this  company. 


THE  DATE  DB.  BOBEBT  CHAMBSBS. 


THE  AMRBH'AN  organ  contalna  the  lateat  improvements. 

IT  IS  1'NB1VAL,1.E1>  in  tone  and  In  beauty  of  exterior. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  Mntfkee.  Addrea# 

_ THE  SMITH  AMERICAN  ORGAN  CO.,  Bogton.  Maas. 


OEO.  A.  FRINGE  A  CO. 

Organs  &  Melodeons. 

Tbe  Oldest,  Largest,  and  Most  Terfect  Manufiictory  In 
the  United  State.. 


Bigelow .Kennard, ft  Co. 


JEWELLERS, 

331  WaBhington  Street,  Boston, 

Offer  for  mIo,  at  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL,  at 
LowasT  raicaa. 


has  eatabllahed  ' 

iU  Buperlorlty  ^ 

in  every  instance  where  It  ha.  come  in  competition 
with  any  machine  in  the  market.  Men  with  capital  arc 
finding  it  to  their  advantage  to  make  the  Mle  of  tbi.  ma¬ 
chine  their  exclusive  busincM ;  and  we  arc  prepared  to 
negotiate  with  energetic  parties  for  nnoccuplcd  terrltoi?'. 
Machines  guaranteed  a.  represented.  Address  DOMES¬ 
TIC  SEWING  MACHINE  CO.,  96  Chambers  St.,  New 
York,  or  Toledo,  Ohio. 


No  other  Musical  Instrument  ever  obtained  th. 
same  popularity. 

Cy  Send  for  Price-Lists. 


Address 


Every  variety  of  aixe  and  nnality,  in  GOLD 
and  SILVER  CASES. 

The  experience  and  extensive  facilities  of 
the 


Attention  is  called  to  the  Company’s  new  Tables  of 
ItatOM  .and  Plans  of  insurance,  full  information  In  regard 
to  which  can  he  procured  by  application  to  the  Company 
or  any  of  its  agents. 

EDWARD  A.  JONES, 

President. 

«  JONATHAN  O.  HALSEY, 

Vice-President. 
JOHN  A.  MORTIMOBE, 

Secretary. 

CHARLES  O.  PEARSON, 

Assistant  Secretary. 


LIFE  AND  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE 
|<’()MPANY,  of  Ilarlfiinl, Conn.  Cash  Assets, 
SIA88,.m  Grants  LIFE  ami  ENDOW¬ 
MENT  Policies,  of  all  approved  forms.  Am¬ 
ple  Security,  Low  Rates.  A  Iso  insures  against 
ACCIDENTS,  causing  death  or  total  dis¬ 
ability.  Policies  written  by  the  year  or  month. 
Has  paid  9700  per  day  for  Seven  Years 
in  benefits  to  policy-holders. 


Waltham  Company 


enable  them  to 
and  most  deslra 


ELGIN 

WATCHES 


The  King  of  Mineral  Springs 


CALL  OB  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 


Is  the  German  Seltzer ;  and 

I  TARRANTS  EFFERVESGENT  SELTZER  APERIENT 

Is  Its  duplicate.  Letters  attesting  Its  wonderfol  Tonic  Aperient  and  anti-Bilious 

auailties  swarm  hi  ftom  every  source.  The  question  has  been  settled  whether  orti- 
clally  medicated  waters  may  not  be  equal  to  those  which  burst  sparkling  from  the 
earth  itself.  They  can ;  and  the  Seltzer  Aperient,  when  undoubtedly  pure  and 
genuine,  proves  tbe  foct. 

Be  cautions.  Accept  none  other. 

_ SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. _ 


NATURE’S  REMED' 


The  Great  Blood  Purirer 


FARNHAM’S 


■warren  ward  a  CO.,  MANUFACTU- 

T  V  REIt.'4,  and  whnli'salr  and  rolall  de,ali'rs  in 
EVERY  VARIETY  OF  FURNITURE 
for  City  and  Country  Residences. 

Nos.  75  and  77  Spring  Street, 

Corner  of  Crosby,  New  York. 


Instant  Belief  and  Perma¬ 
nent  Core  for  the 


565  &  567  Broadway,  New  York, 

WILL  FURNISH 

STERLllVG  SILVER 

Forks  &  Spoons 

IN  QUANTITY, 

At  Sl-^S  Grold  per  Ounce. 

These  Goods  are  prononneed  superior  in 
beanty  of  finish,  and  grreater  in  variety  of 
pattern,  to  any  table-ware  manufactured. 

A  LARGE  STOCK  OF  WEDDING  SILVER 

CONSTANTLY  ON  HAND. 


lU-lief  Guaranteed  in  Five  Minutes. 
PRICE,  92  PER  BOX,  SIX  BOXES,  SIO. 

Sent  by  mall,  securely  sealed,  with  postage  pre- 
pabl.  to  .my  adiltess  within  the  United  States,  on  recript 
of  the  price. 

WM.  H.  FARNHAM  ft  CO.. 

Inventors  and  Sole  Proprietors 


fffUUU  u  Is  the  larecst  and  best  Orlir- 
inal  Dollar  Monthly  in  the 
world.  A  $100  Frlzc  Story  complete  In  <vory  mimts  r. 
Forty  pages  of  other  matter.  Yearly,  $1.  Wood’s  l‘ockot 
Magnifier  (price  $  I..’i0)  and  the  magazine  will  ho  mailed  to 
any  a<ldress  for  $1-10.  Magazine  two  years  in  advance  with 
magnifier  for  $  2.  Prang’s  Easter  M  oming  Chromo  (worth 
$3)  and  magazine  3  years  for  only  $3.  Spicnchd  premiums 
for  clubs.  Specimen  copy  free.  Address 

S.  S.  WOOD  ft  CO.,  Newborsh,  N.  Y. 


HATIONaO 


WATCH  CO 
’  ELGIN. 


Is  the  best  known  Remedy  for 
Nervons  Prostration,  or  De¬ 
bility,  and  the  Loss  of  Vital 
Power,  (Tom  whatever  cause 
arising ;  and  for  all  Rheumatic 
and  Nervous  Affections. 

Sold  by  Druggists  and  sent  P(E- 
PAID  on  receipt  of  price,  by  the 
Voltaic  Armor  Assoriation, 
^149  Tremont  Street,  lloston.  Mass. 

I^^Send  Stamp  for  Fainphlct 
Circular. 


^NLY  TWO  TEASPOONFULS  of  Dooley’s 
A-e  YcMt  Powder  to  a  quart  of  flour  are  necessary  to 
prodace  extra  biscuits,  rolls,  Ac.,  while  those  of  ordinary 
mannfocture  require  nearly  double  that  quantity.  77116  is 
owing  to  Its  perfect  parity  and  extra  strength.  Aside  foom 
this  fact  each  package  contains  the  foil  amount  that  is 
represented.  Hence  Dooley’s  Is  tbe  cheapest,  best, 
and  m'ost  reliable  in  market,  and  takes  the  precedent 
of  all  others.  Grocers  keep  It  everywhere.  DOOLEY  * 
BROTHER,  Manulkcturers,  68  New  Street,  New  York. 


Falher  Time  throws  awiy  his  Ilonr-Glsss  and  starts  on  the 
New  Year  with  a  Reliable  Tim^Kee|ler. 


Aeroritf.  reliable,  tad  aomplete.  The  only  one  publtsliert 
v-nd  $1.^  f.ir  nntftt.  snd  seeore.  tbs  best  tsmtorv  at  once 
Address  J.  W.  OOODSPEED  *  CO,  New  Y’ork  or  Chicago 

THE  LANDH  OF  SCOTT.  By  .Iaicfa  F.  Hcx- 
NF.WELL.  I  vol.  .I'fns).  t  iiiiorm  with  the  Library 
Edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels.  fiT-IO. 

This  book  contains  Isketches  of  tbe  life  and  works  of 
Scott  and  of  the  objects  and  places  with  which  they  are 
associated,  arrmged  in  the  order  in  which  they  could  lio 
roost  readllT  visltixl.  These  Includn  picturesque  scenes  In 
nearly  all  the  shires  of  Scotland,  In  England,  Wales,  the  . 
Isle  of  Man,  France,  Belgium,  tbe  yalley  of  the  Upper 
Rhine,  and  tbe  for  East. 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  ft  CO.,  Boston. 


TheTMrin  Illnstmted  Almanac  for  1871,  or  the  Illustrated 
Article  on  “  Ancient  and  Modern  TInio-Koepers,”  by  A. 
n.  Richardson, stmt  fVee  upon  anplication  to  National  (El¬ 
gin)  Watch  Company,  127  anti  Till  Lake  Street,  Chicago, 
or  No.  I  Malden  Lane,  New  York. 


G00Drr:;B00K8r£;FREE! 

The  ADJUSTABLE  BOOK  COVER  FITSANYBOOK  i 
Schtxils  and  Libraries  take  notice.  Send  2  stamps  to 
P.  F.  VAN  EVEBEN,  191  Fulton  SL,  N.  Y. 


From  •  IS  to 


WHLinHm  HU  I  unco  — *400. 

Also,  New  Wrstoh  for  Boys. 

Send  to  H.  O.  FORD  ft  CO,  84  Tranont  Street, 
Boston,  for  Ulustrated  Circular.  Goods  sent  C.  O.  D. 


LU-ENEt  Once  used  aftraj/s  nsed.  It  glyes  perfect 
satisfaction.  T  is  a  household  necessity.  Only  25c. 


Primed  at  ths  Uniysrsity  Praas,  Cambridfs,  by  Wslch,  Bigslotr,  k  Co.,  fbr  Jsmss  R.  Osgood  k  Co. 
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NEW  BOOKS. 


“  A  FRIEND’S  GIFT.  Such,  in 

KoiiMa  than  onf,  la  ‘John  Woolman’i  J( 


JOHN  WOODMAN’S  JOURNAL. 

W  with  an  Introduction  by  Jonic  O.  WnirriEE.  1  toI. 
ICmo.  Vnlfonn  with  the  Merrimact  Edition  oT  Whit- 
tkr’s  1‘rore  Works.  $IJit. 

“Oct  the  writings  of  John  Woolman  by  heart.”  — 
CBARua  Lamb.  - 

JOURNAL  OF  JOHN  WOOLMAN. 

te  “A  pertbet  gem  I  Hla  la  a  heautintl  soul.  An  Illit¬ 
erate  tailor,  he  writes  In  a  style  of  the  most  exquisite  pur¬ 
ity  and  grace.  His  moral  qualities  are  transferred  to  his 
writings.  His  religion  is  k>ve.  His  Christianity  is  most 
inviting,  — it  is  tesclnatlng.”  —  H.  Cbabb  Bobixsux,  In 
his  Dmi^.  - - — 

“  JOHN  WOODMAN’S  WRITINGS 

te  hare  attracted  the  most  caltlrated  minds,  though 
they  had  nsrer  a  thought  of  scholarly  grace.  Ouriradcrs 
will  remsmbor  Charies  Lamb’s  recomnicndatlon, '  Get  tho 
writings  of  John  Woolman  by  heart,’  and  Whittier’s  high 
estimate  of  thorn  Is  expressed  in  a  beautiful  poem  and  in 
occasional  allusloiis  in  other  pieces.  1  be  best  peonle  of 
all  churches  have  resKl  Wootman’s  Journal  with  such  de¬ 
light  and  rcfiTshmsnt  as  Ibw  books  afford.”  —  Tke  Liberal 
Cknttian, 

JOHN  WOODMAN’S  JOURNAL. 

•“Get  the  writings  of  John  Woolman  by  heart,’ 
qnoth  mtle  Elia,  ‘and  lore  the  earlr  Quakers.’  We 
know  that  we  love  many  of  the  later  ones  and  not 
least  of  them  John  O.  Whittier,  and  a  roinmc  that  eomrs  i 
to  us  e  Ith  the  united  commendation  of  our  Quaker  poet  { 
aihi  of  Charles  Lamb  has  unquestioned  passport  to  oar 
h<-nits.  The  edition  of  this  Quaker  classic  which  reaches  I 
us  fresli  (him  the  press  of  Jas.  K.  Osgood  A  Co.,  has  an 
Introduction  ftnm  the  pen  of  Mr.  Whittier,  which  Is  a  val¬ 
uable  work  m  itself  as  well  as  introduction  to  John  Wool- 
man.”  —  Sem  Yort  Etenimg  Mail, 

more 
Journal,’ 

Just  published  by  J.  K.  Osgood  A  Co.  It  Is  the  record  of  a 
Kriend,  and  Is  riven  to  the  .tmerlcan  public  by  an  emi¬ 
nent  disciple  of  that  benign  fratenUty,  How  calm  and 
sweet  .and  salubrious,  in  the  Ibverish,  overstrained  literary 
atmosphere  and  ecclesiastical  contentions  of  our  age, 
come  the  gentle,  pure,  and  holy  counsels  of  John  Wool- 
man!  How  appropriate  is  it  that  he  shonld  be  revived  to 
the  love  of  thoughtful  minds  by  the  gracious  and  graceful 
words  of  Whittier!  ”  —  H.  T.  Tfcgaaii  ak. _ 

jy  EGIN ADD  ARCHER  By  the  Author 

XV  of  “  Emily  Chester,”  “  Opportunity,”  etc.  1  voL 
12010.  SEW. 

“  ’  Beginald  Archer,’  a  novel  by  the  author  of  •  Emily 
Cheater,’  has  many  of  the  characteristloa  of  that  book, 
which  made  much  noise  at  the  time  It  was  published;  but 
the  present  book  shows  a  much  deeper  experience  of  life 
than  that,  while  It  does  not  lack  the  Insight  and  generosity 
of  spirit  that  were  so  attractive  in’lihiilly  Chester.’”- 
Spnnjtfleld  SepiMiean. 

“  ‘PEGINALD  ARCHER’  is  a  novel  by 

XV  Anne  M.  Crane  fleemnller,  the  author  of  ‘  Emily 
Chester.’  This  writer  has  heretofore  attracted  attention 
and  won  the  corrlial  approval  of  the  reading  public.  In 
the  present  volume  the  same  power  is  displayed,  but  there 
Is  a  knowledge  of  the  under  side  of  the  life  of  rtuuiy  mm 
that  fow  womm  are  supposed  to  poesoes,  and  few  would 
care  to  tell.” —.V.  Y.  Commercial  Adeertuer. 

'J'HE  SILENT  PARTNER  ByElmabeth 

X  Sttabt  Phelps,  Author  of  “The  Oates  Ajar,” 

*’  Hedged  In,”  etc.  1  voL  ISmo.  t  lAO. 

“  It  is  line  in  purpose,  it  Is  forcible  in  much  of  Its  dia¬ 
logue,  It  Is  beautiful  in  some  of  its  passing  thoughts.  It  is 
dramatic  In  the  description  of  a  flood,  it  touches  the  ten¬ 
drils  of  the  heart.”  —  Aew  Yorl  Herald. 


A  WOMANS  POEMS.  1  voL  16mo. 

*'  \\>  have  iratl  '*ach  poem  with  cam,  —  a  plCsV^int  ta»k 
ami  Mxm  over.  Mn*.  Piatt  la  evidently  a  latiy  of  cxquivltc 
ta»to  and  hl^  culture.  There  in  a  fauUle^new«  In  every 
line  which  a  thoroutch  appreciation  ut'  the  art  of 

poctr>*.’*  —  Cfitcago  J^ufuaL 


•yiss  PHELPS’S  SILENT  PARTNER 

i-vX  •<  3iim  Phelps  has  crept  into  the  hearts  of  the  reading 
public.  Her  *  Uates  Ajar  ’  proved  an  opm  sesame,  for  a 
woman  who  could  write  such  a  book  must  have  a  wealth 
of  thought,  a  controlling  principle  of  good,  and  a  large 
and  feeling  heart.  We  were  not  surprised  at  the  character 
of  her  later  work,  entitled  ‘  Hedged  In,’  and  took  up  ‘  The 
iiUmt  Partner’  with  a  settled  conviction  that  she  had 
found  some  wrong  in  society,  either  in  faith  or  practice, 
worthy  of  her  smooth  and  kecn-edinvl  knife;  that  she  had 
attacked  it  boldly  and  without  apolof^;  that  she  had  un¬ 
masked  its  vrrongs  to  their  depths,  and  yet  without  offend¬ 
ing  the  most  sensitive  by  her  style;  and  that  the  good, 
the  right,  the  true,  the  better  part  of  indlvidaal  and 
society  life,  bad  hem  conserved  and  the  wrong  impaled. 
We  were  not  disap.-xgnted  In  our  estimate  of  *  Xhs  Silent 
Partner.’  ”  —  Prottdenee  Preu. _ 

TTAGABOND  ADVENTURES.  By 

T  Ralph  Keeleb.  1  vol.  16mo.  $  lAO. 

“  :Mr.  Keeler’s  advontnics  possess  all  the  charm  which  a 
racy  style,  an  engaging  fhuiknesr,  an  unusual  variety  of 
scene  .and  incklmt,  can  confer  upon  them.  The  flrst  two 
sections  of  the  book  present  what  is  truly  the  romantic 
side  of  oar  American  life  and  character,  and  contain  abun¬ 
dant  hints  to  the  well-meaning  but  not  very  successful 
class  of  writers  who  are  busied  in  the  endeavor  to  enrich 
our  literature  by  a  distinctly  native  type  of  fletton.  By  the 
general  reader  tbii  little  votume  will  be  takm  np  with 
pleasure  and  laid  aside  with  regret.  Its  strokes  of  humor 
are  frequent  enoagh  to  commend  It  as  an  amusing  com¬ 
panion,  and  its  pathos,  always  simple  and  nnaffected,  will 
exert  a  no  Iras  pleasant  and  possibly  more  enduring  influ¬ 
ence.”  —  Sat  York  Timet. 


Yagabond  adventures. 

“  The  book  is  unique  In  character  and  manner.  The 
pleasing  simplicity  of  the  anther’s  style  Is  one  of  Its 
greatest  charms,  giving  a  zest  to  the  narrative  which  is  in 
itself  a  most  remarkable  one.  The  stoiy  of  the  boy’s  pen¬ 
niless  journeys  is  not  new,  bat  it  acquires  a  new  interest 
from  its  manner  of  telling.  What  would  be  commonplace 
In  other  words  Is  here  vivid  and  novel,  wonderful  and  pic- 
tiiitaqur.  It  Is  dlfBenlt  to  imagine  a  life  so  fUU  of  adven¬ 
ture  followed  In  the  midst  of  our  prasalc  society.  We  can 
ft<rce  oar  minds  to  believe  in  Robinson  Crusoe  or  the 
bwiss  Family  Robinson;  and  who  baa  not  believed  in 
them  without  exerting  any  mental  pressure  7  But  here 
is  the  story  of  a  boy  shipwrecked,  not  on  the  conventional 
desert  island,  but  on  the  broad,  civilized  American  con¬ 
tinent,  which  is  as  foil  of  adventure  and  of  hair-breadth 
escapes  as  any  tale  of  the  seas  or  the  jungles.  Indeed, 
It  merits  a  place  alongside  these  fkbrlcations,  as  of  a  sim¬ 
ilar  though  different  Interest.”  —  Bouton  Pott. _ 


rrOPICS  OF  THE  TIME.  By  James 

A  Pabtob.  1  vol.  ITmo.  S2.(I0. 

CoKTEXTS.— Uncle  Sam’s  Treatment  of  his  Servants, 
The  Yankees  at  Home,  Congressional  Peccadilloes,  Inter¬ 
national  CopyrlriUt.  Our  Roman  (Catholic  Brethren,  How 
Congress  wastes  Its  Time,  The  Clothes  Msnl^  Log-Roll¬ 
ing  at  Washingtnn,  Our  Israelitish  Brethren,  Correspond¬ 
ence  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  The  Uovernment  of  the  City 
of  New  YoA.  _ 

“TlfR  PARTON’S  TOPICS  OP  THE 

XtX  time  comprise  his  later  essays  and  papers  in  the 
toagazlnes,  and  embody  much  good  reading.  His  inclslTC, 
brl^t,  statistic-crammed  sentences  are  veiy  entertain¬ 
ing.  He  Is  always  sugMtive,  always  flesh,  never  dull, 
and  one  cannot  escape  the  feeling  that  he  has  yon  fUce  to 
^e,  and  is  saying  all  his  good  things  for  your  mJc  and 
especial  benefit.  And  this  is  an  admirable  quality  in  an 
Buthor.’’ — Botton  Commontreatth. 


A  WOMAN’S  POEMS.  $1.60. 

**  Among  the  fifty  poems  In  this  collection,  there  $re 
none  that  arc  commonplace,  and  few  that  are  not  sweetly 
and  cariihilly  composed.  Perhaps  their  most  obvious 
characteristic  Is  a  delicate  fkney,  which  seUes  upon  some 
cummon  object  or  situation,  discovers  a  daintily  poetical 
meaning  underneath,  and  expresses  this  in  a  rt^flned  and 
original  way.  When  she  Is  at  her  best  she  U  charming; 
ana  this  Is  precisely  In  those  pieces  of  w  hich  the  flincy  Is 
clearly  discemed  by  the  p<^t  and  mads  plain  to  the 
reader.”  - 

A  WOMAN’S  POEMS.  $1.60. 

**  In  most  of  her  poems  she  is  thoroughly  spontaneous, 
and  shows  a  natural  command  of  honest,  healthy  English 
which  should  enable  her  to  avoid  blemishes  of  the  artill* 
clal  kind. 

**  She  has  a  special  gift  of  seeing  Into  a  child's  heart,  and 
all  of  her  songs  to  or  concerning  Tittle  <mos  are  ftUl  of  the 
heaven  which  Lies  about  us  In  our  infhncy.  Her  fkney  Is 
seen  In  a  most  attractive  guise  in  such  plocfs  as  *  Tlie 
Little  Stockings,*  •  My  Babes  In  the  Wood.*  *  llio  End  of 
the  Balnbow,*  and  *  Questions  uf  the  Hour.  ” 

A  WOMAN’S  POEMS.  $1.60. 

“  EUvwherv  In  her  poetry  we  dlMem  the  higher 
fifU, — gr'Dulne  inugtnatton  and  mantriy  of  a  atrong  theme. 
‘The  Biuther’a  Hand  ’  la  the  lungrat,  and,  in  thla  regard, 
the  HMMt  important  poem  in  the  volume,  though  not  given 
the  place  ofuunor.  It  la  marked  by  fine  eolur,  auoooMful 
hanging  of  an  eflectlve  metre,  and  nonie  dranuitlc  power. 
Tba  connection  botkvc>m  the  overture  and  the  atoty  Itself 
may  b.  objected  to  aa  va.’ir;  but  a  woman  whocompoMw 
aucD  a  poem  aa  thla  need  not  fear  to  venture  upon  theme, 
which  call  for  the  au.talned  and  vignroua  exerclae  of  her 
poede  art.”  —  Sew  York  Erening  Pott. 

*.*  For  aale  by  all  Bookaellen.  Bent,  poet-paid,  on  ra- 
eel^  of  price  by  the  I’ubllahera, 

JAMES  R  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boiton, 

_ Late  TTcknor  A  Flolda,  and  Flelda,  Oagood,  A  Co. 

XTOTICE  TO  BOOK  AGENTS.  Messrs. 

1”  JAMEB  R.  OSOoOD  *  CO.  (late  Tlcknor*  Flelda, 
and  Fielda,  Oagood,  A  Co.)  have  added  a  Bi'BacsimuK 
DEr.BTMBXT  to  their  publiabing  buaineea.  Thla  impor¬ 
tant  hr  iitcb  will  be  managed  byH.  A.  Bnowx  A  Co.,  who 
are  well  known  to  the  .'■ubacriptlon  trade.  New  Worka  of 
the  higheat  elaaa  are  in  Immediate  preparation :  pending 
their  laaue  they  will  at  once  liegin  the  canvaaa  throughout 
the  country  of  two  valuable  and  popular  woAa  now  in 

{irvoa.  tieneral  Agenta,  alao  Ladica  and  Ucntleinen,  dcair- 
ng  lucrative  empk^rment  and  liberal  terma,  are  invited  to 
apply  flir  circular  and  for  tenitoiy  in  any  part  of  the  (  nltod 
Statea  uid  Britiab  Fiovlncca.  Addrcaa  11.  A.  BROWN  A 
CO.,  144 1  romont  .Street,  Boeton,  Maaa. _ 

COLD  BY  SUBSCRIPTION  ONLY. 

kJ  Ladlea  and  Gentlemen  throughout  the  country  arc  In¬ 
vited  to  anllcit  suhMriptinna  for  the  new  works  now  in 
preaa  for  the  nub-Hiriptlon  Department  of  J.\MK.S  K.  OH- 
GOOD  A  CO.  Liberal  terms,  exclusive  territory,  and 
every  encoiiragoment  gi^’en.  Address,  for  foil  partlculnra, 
H.  A.  BROWN  A  CO.,  144  Tremont  Street,  Boaton,  Mass. 

q-'O  THEATRICAL  BUILDERS  AND 

X  SIANAOEKH. 

Mr.  Charles  Reade  baa  a  freehold  to  sell  in  a  foshinnable 
thoroughfare  of  London,  on  which  a  theatre  could  he 
built  to  n-tum  cent  per  cent  Irrespective  of  dramatic 
speculatlnn.  Apply  to  W.  B.  B0(3TU,  Esq.,  6i  Wall 
Street,  New  York. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  13,  1871. 


PARTON’S  TOPICS  OF  THE  'HME. 

A  "  Mr.  Psrton’a  fomlliarlfy  vrlth  the  historr  of  the 
country,  the  critical  haMt  of  hla  mind,  and  the  many  al- 
tractlve  qualities  of  his  style,  give  him  a  place  am.mg  the 
beat  prose  writers  of  tbia  time,  and  Impart  avaliK  tothei-c 
essays  dl..tinct  flom  tbeir  mere  local  and  temporary  Inter- 
tft."  —  Home  Journal  IS.  Y.), 

rIE  MARQUIS  Di!  YILLEMER  By 

Gbobob  Baxd.  Translated  foom  the  French  by 
Ralph  Kebleb.  1  vol.  tb'o.  Faper,  TS  cents;  Cloth, 
B  1.2.1. 

Thla  atoty  la  characterized  by  those  features  oftbonght 
and  sentiment  which  have  won  for  George  Hand  an  un- 
qgeatloaed  place  among  the  great  masters  of  modem  fle- 


THE  PARIS  INSURRECTION. 

The  revolt  of  the  workmen  of  Paris 
against  the  National  Assembly  is  gen¬ 
erally  considered  to  add  the  last  humiliation 
to  the  conquest  of  France  by  the  Germans. 
The  only  disorganization  of  France  which 
Yon  Moltke  and  Bismarck  contemplated  was 
simply  a  reimicn  to  Germany-  of  Alsace  and 
the  German  portion  of  Lorraine.  The  Paris 
workmen  go  much  further.  Without  any 
care  for  religion,  they  reproduce  the  indif¬ 
ference  to  nationality  which  characterized 
the  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  centurj', 
when  the  fanatical  Roman  Catholic  and  the 
fanatical  Protestant  were  both  eiiually  will¬ 
ing  to  sacrifice  France  to  secure  the  triumph 
of  their  respective  doctrines.  Three  cent¬ 
uries  ago  the  disuniting  element  was  the  an¬ 
tagonism  of  two  religious  creeds ;  now  it  is 
the  antagonism  between  Labor  and  Capital. 

The  Paris  Commune  practically  repudi¬ 
ates  universal  suffrage  in  respect  to  France 
as  a  nation.  Excellent,  it  admits,  in  cities, 
it  is  detestable  when  applied  to  the  rural 
population,  so  utterly  below  the  civic  popu¬ 
lation  in  intelligence,  skill,  and  “  advanced 
ideas.”  If  Paris  could,  as  in  former  revolu¬ 
tions,  dominate  France  by  that  system  of 
centralization  which  the  Bourbons  original¬ 
ly  organized,  local  self-government  would  be 
to  Paris  the  most  monstrous  of  heresies ;  but 
as  the  Nation  has  now  contrived  to  get  its 
voice  heard  in  an  Assembly,  convened  out¬ 
side  of  Paris,  that  Assembly  must  be  resist¬ 
ed  to  the  death  on  the  principles  of  a  Fed¬ 
eral  Republic.  The  rignt  of  cities  to  gov¬ 
ern  themselves,  independent  of  all  the  rights 
which  a  Nation  necessarily  exercises  over 
those  portions  of  its  population  concentrat¬ 
ed  in  a  limited  area,  is  vehemently  asserted. 
The  simple  reason  for  this  change  of  opin¬ 
ion  is,  that  France  now  besieges  and  assails 
Paris.  The  Germans,  whose  jxiwer  is  dou¬ 
bled  by  the  civil  war,  and  who  hold  city  and 
country  alike  under  their  men’  will,  survey 
the  disturbance  with  a  renewed  contempt 
for  Frenchmen.  “  We  are  here,”  they  say, 
“  not  to  decide  on  the  questions  started  in 
your  nonsensical  squabble,  but  to  extract 
from  France  a  thousand  millions  of  dollars. 
Pay  us,  and  we  will  leave  you  to  settle 
among  yourselves  your  domestic  dissensions, 
and  to  go  to  the  devil  in  your  own  fa.shion. 
But  if  you  don’t  pay  we  will  consider  Bour- 


bonists,  Orleanists,  Republicans,  Socialists, 
as  equally  responsible  for  the  debt  which 
France  owes  us,  and  will  pound  into  the 
dust  of  death  everything  which  opposes  us 
in  its  collection.”  Indeed,  at  the  present 
moment,  there  is  nothing,  except  its  own 
moderation,  to  prevent  Germany  from  blot¬ 
ting  France  from  the  map  of  Eunipe. 

The  Germans  arc  on  the  soil,  300,000 
strong,  holding  French  forts  and  provinces 
as  securities  for  a  debt  acknowledged  to  be 
good  by  the  representatives  of  the  French 
Nation ;  and  it  is  just  at  this  inopportune 
time  that  the  Paris  Commune,  forgetting 
every  tradition  and  sentiment  of  patriotism, 
declares  war  against  the  National  Assembly, 
knowing  that  every  franc  spent,  that  every 
drop  of  blood  shed,  on  neither  side,  further 
exhausts  a  France  already  so  exhausted  as 
to  excite  the  contemptuous  pity  of  its  con¬ 
queror.  If  the  army,  under  the  direction  of 
the  National  Assembly,  should  be  incom- 

gatent  to  destroy  the  taris  Commune,  the 
russians  will  either  step  in  with  their  own 
invincible  force,  or  lend  some  of  their  four 
hundred  thousand  prisoners  of  war,  to  do 
the  work  of  crushing  the  insurrection. 

This  plain  fact  is  palpable  to  everybody 
but  the  madmen  who  rule  Paris.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  theEr  scheme  of  government,  it 
cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  realized 
now.  But  what  is  their  scheme  of  govern¬ 
ment  ?  We  can  state  it  in  a  few  words. 

The  apparent  object  of  the  Commune  is 
to  “  Fciieralize  ”  France,  unless  the  Cen¬ 
tralization  of  France  means  the  supremacy 
of  Paris.  A  curious  effect  of  universal  suf¬ 
frage,  as  applied  to  the  French  nation  as  a 
whole,  has  been  to  bring  into  prominence  the 
artisan’s  contempt  for  the  agriculturist.  Ho 
talks  of  intelligence  being  outvoted  bv  igno¬ 
rance  in  a  more  lordly  style  than  an  English 
tory  squire  or  an  American  railroad  monopo¬ 
list  ;  but  his  notion  of  intelligence  is  a  little 
different  from  that  entertained  by  the  ordi¬ 
nary  English  Conservative  and  the  American 
land-grabber.  He  thinks  that  intelligence 
should  rule,  direct,  dominate  ignorance; 
but  then  he  means  by  intelligence  the  views 
of  “the  advanced  thinkers,’’ anathematized 
alike  by  the  French  banker  and  the  French 

Eloughman  ;  and  includes  men  of  property  in 
is  (mfinition  of  the  ignorant  classes,  as  well 
as  stupid  laborers  in  the  fields.  The  revolu¬ 
tion  he  contemplates  is  a  reconstruction  of 
society,  not  merely  the  abolishing  of  politi¬ 
cal  privilege.  He  desires  France  to  be 

governed  by  a  “  Trades-Union,”  and  not  by 
le  representatives  of  the  French  people; 
and  the  only  right  that,  in  his  view,  the 
democracy  should  have  in  such  a  govern¬ 
ment  is  simply  the  right  to  join  the  “  Union  ” 
by  subscribing  to  its  rules.  In  short,  he  would 
establish  the  most  hateful  aristocracy  that 
can  be  conceived  of  in  a  civilized  country. 
Everybody  disagreeing  with  him  is  to  be 
subjected,  outlawed,  starved,  or  killed. 

It  is  evident  that  under  such  a  system  as 
the  Paris  Commune  contemplates,  all  free¬ 
dom  of  thought  and  action  would  be  checked 
if  not  annihilated.  Many  of  its  economical 
doctrines  arc  simply  ridiculous  to  the  scien¬ 
tific  student  of  political  economy,  because 
those  doctrines  are  demonstratively  destruc¬ 
tive  to  the  laborer  as  well  as  to  the  capital¬ 
ist,  by  impeding  that  creation  of  new  wealth 
on  which  the  prosperity  of  labor  really  de¬ 
pends  ;  and  he  necessarily  looks  at  them  as 
an  astronomer  would  look  at  an  assault  on 
the  law  of  gravitation.  The  political  econ¬ 
omist  must  therefore  be  “crushed  out.” 
The  scientific  inventor,  who  has  the  impu¬ 
dence  to  contrive  a  new  labor-doing  ma¬ 
chine,  will  be  visited  with  the  same  fate  which 
attends  the  political  economist.  Thought, 
unless  thought  indorses  the  “  Union,”  will 
be  suppressed.  The  “  outside  barbarians  ” 
of  labor,  who  refuse  to  obey  the  behests  of 
the  Union,  will  find  all  their  liberty  of  ac¬ 
tion  destroyed.  Force,  divorced  from  the 
free  exercise  of  mind  and  will,  will  he  dom¬ 
inant  in  the  worst  of  conceivable  despotisms. 
That  is  the  ideal  which  the  Paris  Com¬ 
mune  is  now  fighting  to  establish. 

And  this  hateful,  foolish,  tyrannical  s)  s- 
tem,  opposed  equally  to  all  modem  intelli¬ 
gence  and  all  modern  philanthropy,  and 
which,  if  successftil,  would  retard  Ine  pro¬ 
gress  of  humanity,  is  the  only  excuse  of  the 
rebels  of  Paris  for  their  insane  attempt  to 
dominate  France  by  force  of  arms.  Their 
“  Federation  ”  is  a  pretence  for  the  most  des-  I 

Iioticofall  forms  of  centralization;  their  po-  ' 
itical  economy  is  a  philosophy  of  thiev¬ 
ing;  their  championship  of  the  rights  of 
labor  is  merely  me  assertion  that  laziness 
and  incompetency  should  be  on  a  par 
with  strenuous  work  and  educated  intmli- 
gence.  If  .  patriotism  should,  in  certain 
emergencies,  be  sacrificed  to  those  univer¬ 
sal  principles  which  are  more  important 
than  any  principles  which  are  merely  na¬ 


tional,  it  certainly  cannot  be  said  that  tlifi 
Paris  Commune  lias  fulfilled  the  austere 
condition  which  justifies  its  revolt  {gainst 
the  will  and  reason  of  the  French  Nation. 
The  Commune  is  condemned,  as  the  most 
impudent  of  all  impositions,  on  the  lowest 
level  of  thought  by  which  it  can  be  judgetl. 
It  is  the  most  contemptible  of  sneaks  dis¬ 
guised  in  tho  outside  haoiliments  of  the  Hero. 

France  has  always  heretofore  boasted  of 
being  a  Nation  “  one  and  indivisible.”  Ger¬ 
many,  formerly  dismembered,  has  become 
united  through  the  war  by  which  France 
has  been  overwhelmingly  defeated.  Just  at 
the  moment  when  the  French  Nation  was 
striving  to  concentrate  its  energies  to  re¬ 
pair  its  losses,  the  “  Red  ”  Republicans  ap¬ 
peared  as  the  armed  champions  of  anarchy 
and  disunion.  Europe  is  amazed  at  the 
spectacle  of  a  desperate  battle  between  two 
Republics,  extemporized  in  a  nation  utter¬ 
ly  at  the  mercy  of  a  conquerw,  who  could 
crush  both  with  one  insolent  tread  of  his 
haughty  foot.  Never  before,  under  any  of 
its  governments,  was  France  so  thoroughly 
humiliated.  It  may  have  deserved  chas¬ 
tisement  ;  but  its  present  condition  is  such 
as  to  excite  in  its  bitterest  enemies  no  other 
feeling  than  one  of  wondering  compassion. 


KISSING  LITERATURE. 

CONSIDERING  what  slender  themes 
have  serv  ed  to  fill  big  books,  it  is  re¬ 
markable  that  the  literature  of  kissing  shoulil 
be  so  extremely  meagre.  Three  or  four  brief 
essays  in  prose ;  a  dozen  short  poems  most¬ 
ly  in  Latin  and  French;  and  a  thousand 
epigrams  (more  or  less^,  —  these  are  about 
all  that  have  been  written  on  one  of  the 
most  pieplant,  if  not  the  profoundest,  of 
topics.  In  Hebrew  literature  the  “  Song  of 
Solomon  ”  contains,  it  is  said,  the  most  and 
the  best  to  be  found  on  the  subject  of  kiss¬ 
ing.  The  Greek  poets,  with  one  or  two  ex¬ 
ceptions,  make  little  mention  of  it,  save  as 
an  act  of  reverence.  Sappho,  who  may  be 
supposed  to  have  known  something  of  the 
matter,  does  not  appear  —  iudnng  by  the 
fragments  of  her  writings  which  remain  — 
to  have  thought  the  topic  worthy  of  her 
muse.  Theocritus  clearly  knew  the  value 
of  a  kiss,  as  a  demonstration  of  affection. 
Very  prettily,  but  with  singular  moderation 
of  feeling  and  diction,  he  says  to  a  beautiful 
lady  friend :  — 

“  l  would  have  boon  oontonted 

With  a  kiss  of  your  sweet  mouth.” 

Plato,  philosopher  as  he  was,  seems  to 
have  been  vastly  more  enthusiastic.  In  his 
elegant  versicle  entitled  “The  Kiss,”  he 
declares  that  on  a  certain  occasion  his  soul 
quite  deserted  his  body,  being  literally  lost 
in  a  smiMjk,  —  like  a  shipwrecked  fisher¬ 
man  I  With  commendable  reticence,  he 
does  not  mention  the  lady’s  name,  after  the 
manner  of  later  poets,  who  “  kiss  and  tell  ” 
with  shamefni  freedom  of  speech,  —  pro¬ 
vided,  indeed,  their  Lydias  and  Lalagcs  are 
not  mere  pseudonymes. 

Of  the  Roman  bswds,  it  is  notable  that 
Horace  makes  little  of  kissing  in  his  litera¬ 
ture,  whatever  he  may  have  (lone  in  his  life. 
Perhaps  he  was  warned  off  the  premises  by 
the  wonderful  success  of  Catullus  in  his 
famous  ode  to  Lesbia,  —  a  poem  altogether 
unrivalled  in  its  way,  and  leaving  to  later 
poets  nothing  but  to  vie  with  each  other  in 
attempting  to  imitate  or  translate  it.  “  Do 
you  ask,  Lesbia,”  sings  Catullus,  “  how  many 
kissings  of  thine  can  be  enough  1  ...  .  — 
As  many  as  are  the  sands  of  the  African 
desert ;  or  as  many  as  are  the  stars  that  be¬ 
hold  the  secret  loves  of  mortals  when  night 
is  still.”  By  the  by  one  of  the  finest  of 
American  scholars,  commenting  on  this 
passage,  calls  attention  to  the  poet’s  felici¬ 
tous  use  of  the  word  “  kissings  ”  (basationes'), 
which  he  employs  instead  of  “  Kisses  ” 
(’ftn.iia),  with  a  fine  effect  of  multiplication. 
A  French  poet,  however,  has  improved  on 
the  mode  of  computation  vyhich  Catullns 
gives  in  his  “  basin  mille,  ^'c.”  by  a  angle 
ingenious  phrase  whicli  extends  the  luxury 
ad  injinifum  !  In  a  poem  by  Yiclor  Hugo 
it  is  said  of  two  lover. s, 

*•  On  cliaqiip  insUnf, 

utr.ure *’ 

Kissing  “  every  moment  and  then  again ! 
is  an  expression  which  reminds  one  of 
“  Three  cheers  and  a  tiger  I  ”  only  it  is  a 
good  deal  more  multitudinous,  and  suggests, 
indeed,  what  the  mathematicians  call  an  in¬ 
finitesimal  series. 

Perhaps  the  finest  dcsiniption  of  a  kissing 
bont  is  the  one  contained  in  his  poem  to 
Acme  by  Cains  Yalerius.  Of  many  English 
versions  of  the  immortal  ode  to  Lesbia, 
above  mentioned,  the  best  is  in  the  form  of 
an  imitation — it  is  much  too  free  to  be 
called  a  translation  —  by  Sir  Hanbnry 
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WiUiamB.  We  quote  the  better  part  of 
It:  — 

**  Come,  Obloe !  —  and  fire  me  sweet  kissca 
(For  sweeter,  sure,  j^rl  ucrer  gare) ; 

Vut  whj,  in  the  niitUt  of  our  blUse.H, 

1^  juu  ask  me  how  manif  I  crave  t 

1  ’in  not  to  be  stinted  in  pleasure, 

Ko,  prithee,  my  charmer,  be  kind ; 

Fur  since  1  lore  thee  beyond  measure, 

To  numbers  I  *11  ne'er  be  conOned ! 

Count  the  herds  that  o'er  Tempo  are  straying  ; 

The  flowers  that  enamel  its  fields  ; 

Count  the  bees  that  o'er  Ilybla  arc  playing ; 

The  grain  that  rich  Klclly  yields  ; 

Oo.  number  the  stars  in  the  heaven. 

Go,  count  all  the  sands  on  the  shore ; 

tVhcu  so  many  kisses  you  ’ve  given, 

1  still  shall  bo  craving  for  mure ! 

Among  British  bards,  Burns  and  Moore, 
like  all  the  amatory  poets,  made  frequent 
allusion  to  kissing ;  but  neither  they,  nor 
any  of  the  modern  lights  of  love-literature 
(with  two  notable  exceptions),  have  devoted 
special  poems  to  the  subject.  Browning 
has  given  us  a  remarkably  dainty  bit  of 
verse,  telling  in  how  many  ways  he  would 
choose  to  be  kissed ;  and  his  more  gifted 
wife  in  her  charming  sonnet,  commencing 

First  Time  he  kissed  Me,”  has  shown 
how  capable  a  theme  it  is,  for  beauty  and 
tenderness,  in  the  hands  of  genius. 

Of  American  poems  about  kissing,  Saxe’s 
“  Ode  to  Losbia  ”  is  the  only  one  we  re¬ 
member,  with  the  exception  of  an  epigram 
entitled  “Lip-Service,”  with  a  copy  of 
which  we  will  conclude  this  article :  — 

“  Julia  once  and  once  afoiu, 

In  roquettiab  fiulilun, 
llMHlkiw  of  bar  loror'a  pain, 

MurkeJ  bia  burning  paaainn ;  — 

*  Words  of  worrihip  lightly  fall 
Vruui  a  courtl.-r,  aurviy  ; 

MtTc  "  lip-acrvice  ”  —  that  la  all * 

8uld  the  maid  demurely. 

Then  hia  kUa«a  fell  like  dew, 

Just  wborv  Luvu  would  choose  'em, 

On  her  mouth  —  and  through  aud  through 
Tbrillod  her  glowing  bosom, 

Till  sho  felt  —  nor  uttorod  aim 
Whi-sper  of  negation  — 

‘  More  llp-Bcrrico  ’  still  may  be 
K-rfoct  adoration !  ” 


AMERICANS  AT  THE  THEATRE. 

IN  several  respects  our  theatres  arc  better 
managed  than  those  abroad.  Before  the 
curtain,  we  mean.  For  instance,  at  the 
Londi  n  theatres  one  is  annoyed  by  pestifer¬ 
ous  box-openers, extending  that  supplicating 
palm  which  everywhere  in  England  is  per- 
petuallv  thrust  under  the  nose  of  the  travel¬ 
ler.  The  ticket-seller,  the  door-tender,  the 
cloak-man,  in  fact  all  the  humbler  attache's 
of  the  establishment  are  aggressively  on  the 
alert  for  the  eleemosynary  shilling.  And 
you  have  to  My  it  if  you  want  to  be  made 
comfortable.  We  are  spared  this  annoyance 
in  our  places  of  amusement.  Fancy  an  Ameri¬ 
can  usner  receiving  a  quarter  for  being  civil  1 
But  the  patron  of  foreign  theatres, — espe¬ 
cially  on  the  Continent, — when  once  seated 
enjoys  privileges  which  we  believe  are 
denied  to  theatre-goers  in  the  United 
States.  He  can  express  his  disapprobation 
of  the  play  if  he  pleases.  In  this  country 
we  are  allowed  to  applaud,  we  may  nearly 
shake  down  the  galleries  and  stamp  out  the 
floor  of  the  parquette ;  but  woe  befall  the 
man  who  has  the  frankness  to  signal  his 
displeasure  in  any  other  manner  Uian  by 
leaving  the  house. 

We  were  once  sitting  near  a  gentleman, 
in  a  New  York  theatre,  who  hissed  at  a 
certain  part  of  the  performance  that  did  not 
chance  to  meet  his  approval.  It  was  a  mild 
hiss,  and  probably  not  twenty  people  in  the 
audience  heard  it.  But  the  sound  reached 
the  professionally  quick  ear  of  the  danseuse 
whose  very  immodest  pas  seul  had  drawn 
forth  the  rebuke,  and  in  a  few  minutes  our 
critic  was  roughly  seized  by  a  policeman 
aud  dragged  out  of  the  theatre ;  on  the  side¬ 
walk  he  tbund  himself  in  the  hands  of  two 
or  three  friends  of  the  injured  lady,  who  im¬ 
mediately  gave  him  a  second  lesson  in 
theatrical  criticism.  Now,  for  our  part,  we 
felt  that  that  audience  was  a  poor  affair 
alter  this  man  was  taken  out  of  it.  He  was 
the  only  person  ainoug  twelve  hundred  who 
dared  to  say,  “  This  thing  is  indecent,  and  I 
don’t  like  it.”  The  eleven  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  men  and  women  who  sat  still 
and  tamely  submitted  to  the  insult  cut  a 
very  poor  figure  compared  with  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  was  ignominiously  ejected  from 
the  premises,  —  the  only  man  in  the  place 
that  did  not  deserve  to  be  dragged  out  by 
a  policeman. 

We  talk  about  the  immorality  of  the  stage 
as  if  the  remedy  did  not  lie  entirely  in  our 
own  hands.  We,  the  spectators,  are  the 
responsible  parties.  When  we  have  the 
manliness  to  promptly  hiss  down  every 
double  entendre  and  every  indelicate  dance, 
then  we  shall  have  the  right  to  complain 
of  managers  for  tolerating  such  offences  on 
the  stage.  The  sense  of  every  audience  in 
a  respectable  theatre  is  dead  against  any 


Indecency.  They  put  up  with  it  just  as 
Americans  put  up  with  the  extortions  of  ice 
companies,  with  gas  monopolies  and  coal 
frauJs.  We  are  the  best-natuicd  people 
in  the  world — among  ourselves.  What 
mild  creatures  we  are  when  sitting  at  a 
play  1  how  shy  we  are  of  showing  our  de¬ 
light  when  delighted,  and  with  what  pitiful 
patience  we  submit  to  the  long-drawn-out 
stupiuity  of  tlun  melodramas.  It  would  be 
well  for  the  stage  if  we  had  some  of  that 
audacious  spirit  which  is  so  frequently  dis¬ 
played  at  the  Parisian  theatres  on  “  first 
nights,”  —  or  was  displayed  in  the  old  days 
when  Paris  was  Paris. 

We  hope  the  time  will  come  when  specta¬ 
tors  will  niss  a  disreputable  scene  as  vehe¬ 
mently  as  they  sometimes  applaud  a  noble  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  stage.  The  time,  we  imagine,  is 
far  in  the  future,  when  we  shall  have  a  dra¬ 
matic  literature  of  our  own,  having  become 
wea^  of  fourth-rate  London  plays  stolen  irom 
the  F.-ench. 


NOTES. 

It  is  refreshing  to  have  a  new  kind  of  super¬ 
natural  sensation.  The  raps  of  uneasy  spirits 
are  no  longer  answered,  and  the  haunts  house 
has  lost  its  fascination.  No  well-brought-up 
ghost  will  now  descend  to  such  low  exp^ients 
to  attract  attention.  The  latest  ghosts  are 
nothing  if  not  artistic.  That  is  a  highly  artistic 
ghost  which  is  at  present  puzzling  the  good  folk 
of  Milan,  Ohio.  Pictures,  somewhat  resembling 
the  daguerrotypes  of  twenty  years  ago,  have 
taktn  it  upon  themselves  to  make  their  appear¬ 
ance  on  tue  window-glass  of  certain  houses  in 
that  sprightly  town.  Firtt  the  glass  becomes  dis¬ 
colored  and  out  of  this  slowly  lakes  shape  a  face 
which,  growing  day  by  day  more  sharply  de¬ 
fined,  finally  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  person 
looking  out  of  the  window.  You  go  into  the 
room,  and  look  out  through  the  glass  that  has 
the  picture  ujton  it,  and  nothing  can  be  seen. 
The  glass  is  just  as  clear,  apparently,  as  when 
it  came  from  tlie  maker’s  hands,  ^fost  of  the 
rooms  containing  the  windows  having  these 
pictures  upon  them  are  vacant  ones,  and  have 
been  for  seme  time,  although  these  figures  have 
appeared  npon  the  windows  of  rooms  that  are 
occupied.  Beacon  Ashley,  a  member  in  good 
standing  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  a 
worthy  man,  keeps  a  jeweller’s  store  on  the 
south  side  of  the  square,  in  Milan.  One  of 
these  pictures  began  to  show  itself  upon  one  of 
the  upper  windows  of  his  store.  The  deacon 
protested,  but  day  by  day  it  continued  to  devel¬ 
op  into  the  features  of  a  negro  woman.  The 
deacon  called  in  the  services  of  soap  and  sand, 
but  that  would  not  eradicate  it,  and  finally,  de¬ 
spairing  of  disposing  of  it  in  any  other  way,  he 
gave  the  weird  outline  a  coat  of  white  paint ; 
this  he  allowed  to  remain  for  a  number  of 
weeks,  and  then  removing  the  paint  from  the 
glass,  he  found  that  it  was  still  there  as  plain  as 
ever,  and  now  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
to  let  it  alone,  as  he  says  it  is  growing  plainer 
every  day,  so  that  one  can  see  the  ruffles  around 
the  border  of  the  old  negrees’s  cap.  On  two  of 
the  windows  in  the  Exchange  Hotel,  in  Milan, 
there  are  also  two  pictures,  one  of  which  resem¬ 
bles  a  Major  Marsh  who  died  there  soon  after 
coming  out  of  the  army.  The  other  picture  has 
three  female  figures  in  it,  who  seem  to  Le  sus¬ 
taining  a  man  in  a  reclining  position,  as  though 
he  had  just  escaped  from  the  toils,  cares,  vexa¬ 
tions,  and  sorrows  of  earth  life,  and  was  yet  too 
weak  and  enfeebled  to  open  his  eyes  and  senses 
to  the  beauties  and  angel  influences  that  sur¬ 
rounded  him.  People  come  from  quite  a  dis¬ 
tance  to  sec  these  pictures,  and  almost  every  one 
has  a  theory  of  his  or  her  own  in  regard  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  produced.  As  there 
are  always  sceptical  people  who  will  not  believe 
a  thing  unless  they  have  it  properly  authenticat¬ 
ed,  we  feel  it  necessary  to  say  that  our  state¬ 
ments  are  token  from  the  letter  of  the  Milan 
correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Times.  This 
takes  the  bloom  off  the  spirit-photographs  and 
threatens  to  ruin  that  line  of  business. 


We  publish  in  this  number  of  Evert  Satur¬ 
day  Mr.  John  Hay’s  two  popular  poems,  “Lit¬ 
tle  Breeches  ”  and  “Jim  Bludso,”  with  appropri¬ 
ate  illustrations  by  Mr.  S.  Eytinge,  Jr.,  who  has 
been  particularly  happy  in  catching  the  salient 
points  of  the  pilot  of  the  “  Prairie  Belle  ”  and 
the  pathetic  humor  of  “  Little  Breeches.”  Mr. 
Hay’s  dialect  poems  arc  sui  generis,  —  like  those 
of  Ilosea  Biglow,  —  and  their  simple  vigor  and 
pictures<]uencss  have  gone  straight  to  the  heart 
of  the  public.  They  show  that  American  life, 
in  its  rougher  phases,  at  least,  is  rich  with  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  hand  of  a  true  artist.  These  two 
poems  originally  published  in  the  columns  of  the 
New  York  Tribune,  have  made  Mr.  Hay’s  name 
n  familiar  word  both  in  this  country  and  in 
England,  where  they  have  been  reprinted  innu¬ 
merable  times  during' the  past  few  weeks.  The 
London  i>/>€cltitor  in  a  recent  article  compares 
“  Jim  Bludso  ”  with  Browning’s  “  Herve  Riel." 

“  Only  the  other  day,”  says  the  Spectator.  “  we 
quoted  a  Californian  ballad  mil  of  the  true  Yankte 
familiarity  and  humor,  yet  full  of  life,  full  of  the 
spirit  of  the  situation ;  and  here  is  another,  on  a 
heroic  though  reprobate  engine-driver  of  a  Missis¬ 
sippi  steamboat,  whose  conscience  does  not  pre¬ 
vent  him  from  endangering,  nay,  lather  compels 
him  to  endanger,  tne  lives  of  all  his  passengers  by 
racing  the  other  steamboats,  but  does  compel  him 


to  sacrifice  his  own  life  to  save  his  passengers  when  > 
the  fire  comes.  What  can  be  more  ^rfactly  adapted 
to  breathe  ont  the  very  essence  of  the  situation,  with 
all  itsj  ocular  fain,  liarity  of  religion.,  feeling,  and  yet  | 
true  religious  feeling,  —  and  its  unscruoul  jus  sense  I 
of  duty  man  the  following?. ..  .The  half-impudent  i 
descrintion  of  Jim  Bludso  dead,  as  having  ‘  got  out 
o’  the  nabit  of  living,  like  yon  and  me,’  —  the  easy¬ 
going,  slip-shod  description  of  Jim  B.ndso's  mode 
of  keeping  faith  as  *  passing  in  his  checks,’  —  and 
the  genuine  faith  of  the  last  verse,  are  all  touebee  | 
which  go  beyond  the  description  of  a  great  teat  or  | 
action,  —  into  a  description  of  a  character  at  least 
as  complete  in  its  way  as  Mr.  Browning’s  of  Hervd 
Kiel.  Surely  the  pleasures  of  this  kind  which  the 
world  has  are  much  fewer  than  they  need  be. 
True,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  find  an  action,  homely 
or  otherwise,  with  wnich  any  poet’s  mind  is  so 
precisely  in  sympathy  that  be  can  fit  it  to  its  true  | 
rhythm  and  true  style:  but  we  suspect  that  poets  I 
neglect  these  simpler  efforts  of  their  craft  too  much.  : 
They  know  that  the  ballad  falls,  in  type,  below 
the  highest  etforts  of  which  they  are  capable,  as 
the  spirit  of  action  falls  below  the  spirit  of  life;  and 
they  forget  that  in  their  less  elevated  moods  they 
might  scatter  far  and  wide  the  truest  and  vividest 
of  simple  pleasures,  by  taking  up  more  such  home¬ 
ly  subjects  in  the  spirit  of  a  sympathetic  translator 
who  only  aims  at  translating  deeds  into  words.” 

Wc  are  quite  sure  that  our  readers  will  turn 
with  renewed  pleasure  to  the  poems  of  “  Little  : 
Breeches”  and  “Jim  Bludso”  in  connection  : 
with  Mr.  Eytiiigc’s  illustrations,  which  the  { 
author  pronounces  w'ondcrfnl  realizations  of  the  | 
forms  and  faces  he  had  in  his  mind  while  writ-  | 
ing  the  ballads.  We  take  this  occasion  to  state  , 
that  Messrs.  James  li.  Osgood  &  Co.  have  in  I 
ress  and  will  shortly  issue  a  volume  of  poems,  | 
y  Mr.  John  Hay,  entitled  “Pike  County  j 
Ballads  and  Other  Pieces.” 


We  arc  glad  to  notice  that  our  London  con-  { 
temporary.  The  Graphic,  is  meeting  with  the  | 
great  success  it  deserves.  It  is  understood  that  I 
the  pioprietors  printed  over  two  hundred  and  ' 
fourteen  thousand  copies  of  the  Royal  Wedding  ; 
Number,  published  as  an  extra  with  the  regular  | 
weekly  issue.  Speaking  of  the  universal  interest 
taken' in  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Louise, 
The  Graphic  remarks :  “  Although  a  society  has 
recently  been  organized  with  the  view  of  grad¬ 
ually  locating  the  inhabitants  of  this  country 
into  the  adoption  of  Republican  Institutions, 
and  although  the  denizens  of  the  sister  capital 
on  the  Seine,  not  content  with  a  Tricolor  Re¬ 
public,  are  fighting  to  the  death  for  a  Republic 
of  the  deejiest  crimson  tint,  yet,  to  judge  from 
the  intense  interest  taken  by  the  world  at  large 
ih  the  proceedings  of  Royalty,  monarchical 
institutions  arc  by  no  means  *  played  out.’  A  i 
)iructical  proof  of  this  interest  is  atfbrded  by  the  i 
fact  that  we  sold  no  less  than  214,0(10  copies  of  I 
our  Royal  Wedding  Number;  and  if  we  had  1 
lieen  able  to  print  more  quickly  could,  no  doubt, 
have  disposed  of  twice  that  number.  But  our 
American  cousins  —  surely  they  don’t  care  for 
the  doings  of  Princes  and  Princesses  ?  We  are 
obliged  to  make  the  humiliating  confession  that 
they  do.  Recently,  as  our  readers  may  remem¬ 
ber,  we  published  a  picture  of  Her  Majesty  and 
the  Princess  Louise  in  the  House  of  Lords.  This 
picture  was  immediately  transferred  and  re¬ 
engraved  in  America,  and  was  given  away  with 
all  the  American  illustrated  papers  of  April  1st, 
namely.  Evert  Saturday  (in  the  case  of  this 
journal  by  arrangement  with  ourselves).  Har¬ 
per's  Weeklg,  and  Frank  Leslie’s  Illustrated  (in 
the  case  of  these  two  journals  by  the  simple  ex¬ 
pedient  of  appropriation).  It  is  pretty  evident 
that  the  astute  editors  ol  these  three  journals  at 
once  pitched  on  this  Royal  subject  as  the  subject 
above  all  others  calculated  to  suit  the  taste  of 
their  democratic  subscribers.” 


In  the  yearly  returns  of  mortality  in  cities, 
the  peo|ilu'  who  get  themselves  killed  by  falling 
from  the  front  platforms  of  horse-cars,  con¬ 
tribute  a  disagreeably  large  item.  The  New 
Y'ork  Board  of  Health  has  sensibly  recom¬ 
mended  an  ordinance  requiring  both  the  front 
entrances  of  all  such  curs  to  be  effectually 
barred  or  clo-cd  by  gates  or  otherwise,  so  as  to 
prevent  access  to  or  egress  from  that  portion  of 
the  vehicle  while  in  motion.  Energetic  people 
who  insist  upon  throwing  themselves  upon  the 
fixint  platform  of  horse  cars  going  at  their 
highest  speed,  may  find  this  regulation  incon¬ 
venient  ;  but  the  average  passenger  will  escape 
the  uncomfortable  necessity  of  now  and  then 
assisting  at  the  death  of  a  fellow'-creature. 
Several  years  ago  one  of  the  New  York  street 
railroad  lines  adopted  the  method  of  shutting 
out  the  public  by  means  of  a  chain  that  couid 
be  unhooked  at  the  option  of  the  driver.  But 
this  chain  was  fatal  to  the  unwary  passenger, 
who,  not  observing  it  or  failing  to  grasp  it,  was 
promptly  thrown  under  the  wheels  of  the  car. 
A  gate  would  be  the  best  safeguard  possible. 


Henry  Ward  Beecher  says  tluat  some  men 
will  do  more  with  an  old  jack-knife  than  others 
can  accomplish  with  a  whole  chest  of  tools.  Gen¬ 
ius  seldom  has  a  whole  chest  of  tools  ;  it  almost 
always  is  obliged  to  work  at  adis.'idvantage,  but 
somehow  the  jack-knife  manages  to  turn  out 
the  licst  kind  of  work  that  is  dune.  In  the  new 
German  Parliament  there  is  one  mcmlicr  who  is 
as  deaf  as  a  post,  and  yet  not  only  delivers  fre¬ 
quent  and  excellent  speeches,  but  mingles  os 
freely  in  the  debates,  and  answers  his  adversa¬ 
ries’  attacks  as  readily  and  unhesitatingly  as 
any  of  his  colleagues.  This  is  the  famous  his¬ 
torian,  Heinrich  von  Treitsehke.  He  is  enabled 
to  take  part  in  discussions  not  by  the  use  of 
finger  language,  nor  by  guessing  an  orator’s 


words  from  the  motion  of  his  lips,  but  by  the 
services  of  one  of  his  fellow-members,  Herr 
Webrenpfennig,  who  acts  as  his  friend’s  aman¬ 
uensis,  writing  down  word  by  word  every  speech 
delivered  in  the  House.  This  is  certainly  work¬ 
ing  at  a  disadvantage,  but  Herr  von  Treitsehke 
knows  how  to  handle  his  jack-knife. 

The  makers  of  useful  hand-books  receive  few 
of  those  flowery  praises  which  fall  to  the  lot  of 
other  successful  flteraiy  workmen,  but  they  are 
often  mure  substantially  rewarded  by  finding  a 
very  large  class  of  silent  readers.  A  man  dues 
not  think  of  praising  bis  dictionary,  though  he 
may  appeal  to  it  every  day.  Mr.  Soule’s  “  Eng¬ 
lish  Synoiiymes  ”  just  published  by  Messrs.  Lit¬ 
tle,  Brown,  &  Co.,  is  one  of  those  books  that  do 
not  get  praised  in  proportion  to  their  value.  Its 
merits,  however,  as  a  volume  for  ready  reference 
will  certainly  bring  it  into  general  use.  While 
it  covers  nearly  the  same  ground  as  “  Crabbe’s 
Synonymes”  and  “  Roger’s  Thesaurus,”  Mr. 
Soule’s  work  is  more  compact  than  the  former, 
and  through  its  excellent  alphabetical  arrange¬ 
ment  is  more  convenient  than  the  latter.  We 
believe  it  will  eventually  take  the  place  of  both 
of  those  compendiums,  admirable  as  they  are. 


The  favorite  paper  among  the  English  work¬ 
ing  classes  is  a  journal  called  “  Reynolds’s,” 
which  is  said  to  have  a  weekly  circulation  of  more 
than  three  hundred  thousand  copies.  If  this 
journal  reflects  the  opinion  of  its  readers  the 
Royal  Family  is  not  held  in  very  great  love  or 
reverence  by  the  working  classes  of  England. 
Not  long  since  the  paper  announced  the  birth  of 
the  unfortunate  little  prince  at  Sandringham  as 
“Another  Inauspicious  Event,”  and  chronicled 
bis  death,  in  large  type,  as  “  A  Happy  Release,” 
adding  “  wc  have  much  satisfactiou  in  announc¬ 
ing  that  the  newly  bom  child  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  died  shortly  after  its  birth, 
thus  relieving  the  working  classes  of  England 
from  having  to  support  hereafter  another  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  long  roll  of  State  beggars  they  at 

firesent  maintain.”  This  is  candid,  to  say ‘the 
east.  _ 


PERSONALS. 


—  A  Petersburg  (Va.)  boy  is  aged  eight 
years,  and  weighs  3U0  pounds. 

—  A  volume  of  poems,  by  “  Orpheus  C. 
Kerr”  (Robert  C.  Newell),  will  shortly  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  Lee  L  Shepard. 

—  An  ex-Mayorof  Clevdand,  Ohio,  ia  becom¬ 
ing  proficient  in  carpentiy  as  a  conviet  in  the 
penitentiary  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 

—  Castelar,  leader  of  the  Spanish  Repnbli- 
cans,  is  reported  to  have  inherited  a  very  large 
fortune  from  one  of  his  distant  relatives  who  has 
died  Irithout  heirs. 

—  A  citizen  of  Reading,  Pa.,  is  sa'd  to  have 
mourned  the  death  of  thirty-six  of  his  children. 
He  is  now  fifty-five  years  old,  has  had  three 
wives,  and  has  four  children  living. 

—  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Putnam,  of  Boston,  has  given 
to  the  Soldiers’  Home,  in  Dayton,  Ohio  (re¬ 
cently  dedicated),  4,0(X)  volumes,  in  memory  of 
her  son,  who  lost  his  life  at  Ball’s  Bluff. 

—  A  largo  number  of  proprietors  and  editors 
of  English  newspapers  have  arranged  to  make 
a  tour  through  the  United  Slates,  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  leave  England  this  month  riu  Liverpool. 

—  Louis  Napoleon,  it  is  stated,  owed  Parisian 
tradesmen  about  800,(X)0  francs  when  he  de¬ 
clared  war,  and  has  informed  them  that  their 
bills  will  be  paid  promptly  on  presentation  at 
Chiselhurst. 

—  Myra  Clark  Gaines  is  beginning  to  get 
possession  of  the  projierty  at  New  Orleans  for 
which  she  has  done  so  many  years  of  plucky 
fighting.  Several  tracts  in  that  city  were  sur¬ 
rendered  to  her  last  week  in  spite  of  an  attempt 
to  delay  the  transfer  yet  a  little  longer. 

—  M.  Dupins,  the  comptroller  of  the  kitchen 
of  Charles  a.,  Louis  Philippe,  and  Napoleon 
III.,  has  committed  suicide  at  Versailles,  out  of 
mortification  at  the  degradation  of  being  the 
comptroller  of  the  kitchen  of  “  a  nobody  like  M. 
Thiers  and  a  nothing  like  the  Assembly.” 

—  As  showing  what  women  can  do,  it  is 
stated  that  Mrs.  Henry,  a  popular  preacher  in 
Missouri,  acts  as  pastor,  does  the  singing  for  the 
congregation,  preaches  three  times  a  week,  looks 
after  the  morals  of  the  members,  and  takes  care 
of  six  little  children.  This  is  the  record  of  a 
busy  life. 

—  Dr.  Trumpp,  who  has  been  engaged  by 
the  British  Government  to  translate  that  highly 
important  work,  the  Adi  Granth  of  the  Sikhs, 
has  gone  to  India,  hoping  that  he  might  be  able 
to  procure  some  assistance  there.  He  has  not, 
however,  yet  succeeded  in  finding  anybody  who 
can  assist  him  in  performing  his  difficult  task, 
but  is  engaged  at  present  in  training  a  staff  of 
natives  for  the  purpose. 

—  Louise  Miihlbach  has  just  published  two 
volumes  of  “  Letters  of  Travel  in  Egypt,”  which 
owe  their  existence  to  the  fact  that  a  friend  ob¬ 
tained  for  her  an  invitation  from  the  Khedive  to 
visit  his  domains.  She  chose  to  understand 
that  it  included  her  daughter,  whom  she  took 
with  her  as  travelling  companion.  She  thinks 
that  Egypt  lacks  nothing  but  sound  morals. 
The  two  ladies,  however,  appear  to  have  greatly 
enjoyed  their  sojourn  in  this  immoral  country ; 
and  Madame  Miihlbacb-Mundt  has  made  a  read¬ 
able  book  full  of  humorous  accounts  of  her  ad¬ 
ventures. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 
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JIM  BLUDSO,  OF  THE  PRAIRIE  BELLE.  By  John  Hay 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  S.  EYTINGE,  Jr. 


A  KIGGER  8QrAT  ON  HER  SAFETY-VALVE. 


1  LL  HOLD  HER  NOZZLE  AGIN  THE  BANK. 


The  fire  but  ont  as  she  dared  the  bar, 

And  burnt  a  bole  in  the  nifi;ht, 

And  quick  as  a  flash  she  turned,  and  made 
For  that  willer-bank  on  the  right 
There  wu  mnnin'  and  cursin’,  bat  Jim  yelled  ont. 
Over  all  the  infernal  roar, 

”1  'll  hold  her  nozzle  agin  the  bank 
,  Till  the  last  galoot 's  ubore." 


Throng  the  hot,  black  breath  of  the  bnmin’  boat 
Jim  Blndso’s  voice  wu  heard. 

And  they  all  had  trust  in  his  cussedness. 

And  knowed  he  would  keep  his  word. 

.  And,  sure 's  you  're  bom,  they  all  got  oflf 
Afore  the  smokestacks  fell,  — 

And  Bludso’s  ghost  went  up  alone 
In  the  smoke  of  the  Prairie  Bdle. 


He  were  n’t  no  saint,  —  but  at  jedgment 
I ’d  run  my  chance  with  Jim, 
’Longsidc  of  some  pious  gentlemen 
That  would  n’t  shook  hands  with  him. 
He  seen  his  duty,  a  dead-sure  thing,  — 
And  went  for  it  thar  and  then. 

And  Christ  ain’t  a  going  to  be  too  hard 
On  a  man  that  died  for  men. 


I  can’t  tell  WHAR  HE  LIVES. 


HE  WERE  n’t  no  S.VIXT. 


TIT' ALL,  no !  I  can’t  tell  whar  he  lives, 

T  f  Becase  he  don’t  live,  you  see ; 
Leastways,  he ’s  got  out  of  the  habit 
Of  livin’  like  you  and  me. 

Whar  have  you  been  for  the  last  three  year 
That  you  have  n’t  heard  folks  tell 
How  Jimmy  Bludso  passed  in  his  checks 
The  night  of  the  I’rairio  Belle  ? 


He  were  n’t  no  saint,  —  them  engineers 
Is  all  pretty  much  alike,  — 

One  wife  in  Natchez-under-the-Hill 
And  another  one  here,  in  Pike ; 

A  kccriess  man  in  his  talk  was  Jim, 

And  an  awkward  hand  in  a  row,  — 

But  he  never  flunked,  and  he  never  lied,  — 
I  reckon  he  never  knowed  bow. 


And  this  was  all  the  religion  he  had,  — 
To  treat  his  engine  well : 

Never  be  passed  on  the  river : 

To  mind  the  pilot’s  bell ; 

And  if  ever  the  Prairie  Belle  took  fire,  - 
A  thousand  times  he  swore. 

He ’d  hold  her  nozzle  agin  the  baak 
'i'dl  the  last  soul  got  ashore. 


All  lioits  has  their  day  on  the  Mississip, 

And  her  day  come  at  last, — 

The  Movastar  was  a  better  boat, 

But  the  Belle  she  umJd  n't  lie  passol. 

And  so  she  come  tearin’  along  that  night  — 
The  oldest  craft  on  the  line  — 

.Vith  a  nigger  sipiat  on  her  safety-valve. 

And  her  furnace  crammed,  rosiu  and  pine. 
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LITTLE  RREECHES.  By  John  Hay. 


ILLU.STRATEI)  BY  .S.  EYTINOE,  .In. 


I  NEVEll  AIN  T  HAD  NO  SHOW. 


I  HEARD  ONE  LITTLE  SQUALL. 


I  DON’T  go  much  on  religion, 

I  never  ain’t  had  no  show ; 

But  I 've  got  a  middlin’  tight  grip,  sir. 
On  the  handful  o’  things  I  know. 

1  don’t  pan  out  on  the  prophets 

And  free-will,  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
But  I  b’lieve  in  God  and  the  angels. 
Ever  scnce  one  night  last  spring. 


I  come  into  town  with  some  turnips. 
And  my  little  Gabe  come  along, — 
No  four-year-old  in  the  county 
Could  beat  him  for  pretty  and  strong. 
Peart  and  chipper  and  sassy. 

Always  ready  to  swear  and  fight,  — 
And  I 'd  liirtit  him  to  chaw  tcrbacker 
Jest  to  keep  his  milk-teeth  white. 


The  snow  come  down  like  a  blanket 
As  I  passed  by  Taggart’s  store  ; 

I  went  in  for  a  jug  of  molasses 
And  left  the  team  at  the  door. 

They  scared  at  something  and  started, 
I  heard  one  little  squall. 

Anil  hell- to-split  over  the  prairie 
Went  team.  Little  Breeches  and  all. 


Hell-to-split  over  the  prairie ! 

I  was  almost  froze  with  sheer  ; 

But  we  rousted  up  some  torches. 

And  sarched  for  ’em  far  and  near. 
At  last  we  struck  bosses  and  wagon. 
Snowed  under  a  soft  white  mound, 
Upsot,  dead  boat,  —  but  of  little  Gabo 
No  hide  nor  hair  was  found. 


AND  THAR  SOT  LITTLE  BREECHES  AND  CHIRPED. 


JEST  FLOPPED  DOWN  ON  MV  .MARROW-BONES. 


How  did  he  git  thar  T  Angels. 

He  could  never  have  walked  in  uiat  storm. 
They  jest  scooped  down  and  toted  him 
To  whar  it  was  safe  and  warm. 

And  I  think  that  saving  a  little  child. 

And  bringing  him  to  his  own. 

Is  a  denied  sight  better  business 
Than  loafing  aroond  The  Throne. 


We  found  it  at  last,  and  a  little  she<I 
Where  they  shut  up  the  lambs  at  night. 
We  looked  in  and  seen  them  huddled  thar. 
So  warm  and  sleepy  and  white ; 

And  THAR  sot  Little  Breeches  and  chirped. 
As  peart  m  ever  you  see, 

“  I  want  a  chaw  of  terbacker. 

And  that 's  what 's  the  matter  of  me.” 


And  here  all  hope  soured  on  me. 

Of  my  fellow-critter’s  aid,  — 

I  jest  flopped  down  on  my  marrow-bones. 
Crotch-deep  in  the  snow,  and  prayed. 

By  this,  the  torches  was  played  out. 

And  me  and  Isrul  Farr 
Went  off  for  some  wood  to  a  sheepfold 
That  be  said  was  somewhar  thar. 
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SONNET. 


SYLVAN  MUSINGS. 

Couched  in  cool  shadow,  bj  billowy 
swells 

Of  foliage,  rippling  into  buds  and  flowers, 

Here  I  repose  o’erfonned  by  breezy  bowers,  — 
Lolled  by  a  delicate  stream  w  hose  music  wells 
Tender  and  low  through  those  luxuriant  dells, 
Wherefrom  a  single  broad-leaved  chestnut  tow¬ 
ers ; — 

Still  musing  in  the  long,  lush,  languid  hours,  — 
As  in  a  dream  I  hear  the  tinkling  bells 
Of  far-off  kine,  glimpsed  through  the  verdurous 
sheen. 

Blent  with  faint  bleatings  from  the  distant  croft,  — 
The  bee-throngs  murmurous  in  the  golden  fern. 
The  wood  doves  veiled  by  &pths  yf  flickering 
green,  —  •' 

And  near  me,  where  the  wild  “queen  fairies  ”  • 
burn. 

The  thrush’s  bridal  passion,  warm  and  soft ! 

Paul  H.  Hatnb. 


NOliODY’S  FORTUNE. 

BY  EDMUND  YATES. 

CHAPTER  1. 

“  T1’'HERE  is  the  Jason 

TT  “Jason,  sir  1  — lying  off  in  the  mid¬ 
stream.  Want  to  go  on  bMid,  sir  ?  Take  you 
smd  the  lady  on  board  in  five  minutes.  Nice 
soft  cushion  for  the  lady,  sir.*' 

And  the  waterman,  who  had  been  lazily 
sculling  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  Terrace 
Pier,  at  Gravesend,  on  the  chance  of  a  faro, 
rous^  himself,  and  by  a  couple  of  vigorous 
strokes  brought  his  boat  alongside  the  stairs. 

The  gentleman  to  whom  be  spoke  gave  his 
arm  to  his  companion,  and  handed  her  with 
the  greatest  care  into  the  stern,  and  took  his 
seat  beside  her. 

Then  the  waterman  pulled  off,  and  in  a  min¬ 
ute  was  making  good  way  towards  the  big  ship 
lying  in  mid-stream,  which  he  had  indicated 
when  first  addressed. 

Let  us  look  carefully  at  these  two  passengers  I 
of  the  Gravesend  waterman’s,  for  they  will  play 
important  parts  in  the  story  which  1  am  about 
to  relate.  The  man’s  name  is  Frank  Scorrier ; 
a  man  of  middle  height  and  sturdy  build ;  Eng¬ 
lishman  all  over,  to  M  read  at  once  in  his  crisp, 
curly  brown  hair,  rippling  in  natural  waves  all 
over  h'is  comely  head  ;  in  his  clear  blue  eyes  and 
bright  complexion  ;  in  the  scrupulous  neatness 
of  his  dress,  which  is  without  the  slightest  par¬ 
ticle  of  affectation.  A  manly  fellow,  too,  mnd 
of  exercise  and  ont-door  sports,  and  fearing  no 
exposure  to  sun  or  weather,  traces  of  both  of 
which  yon  will  find  in  bis  tanned  neck  and 
brown  hand. 

Eigbt-and-twenty  years  have  passed  over 
Frank  Scorrier’s  head,  and  left  him,  in  point  of 
fortune,  pretty  much  where  he  was  when  he 
commenc^  the  great  battle  of  life.  So  long  as 
Ids  father  was  alive,  and  he  had  no  one’s  inter¬ 
est  but  Ids  own  to  look  after,  Frank  had  amused 
himself  by  pottering  about  the  farm,  which  he 
called  wo^,  and  by  giving  Idmself  up  to  those 
field-sports  which  every  season  of  the  year  pro¬ 
vides,  which  he  called  relaxation. 

The  neighbors  had  another  name  for  both 
these  pursuits ;  they  said  that  Frank  Scorrier 
was  a  purposeless  idler,  who,  so  long  as  he  had 
enough  to  eat  and  drink,  a  comfortable  home 
to  live  in,  and  decent  clothes  to  wear,  did  not 
care  what  became  of  him,  and  let  the  world 
slide.  They  were  mistaken.  If  a  young  man 
has  anything  in  him,  it,  whatever  it  may  be, 
comes  to  the  surface  when  be  falls  in  love. 

Frank  Scorrier  had  played  croquet  with  the 
parson’s  daughters  and  the  Squire’s  nieces ;  had 
danced  at  harvest-homes  and  rustic  menpr-mak- 
ings  with  all  the  farmers’  girls  in  the  neighbor- 
h(^ ;  and  had  since  been  so  struck  with  the 
charms  of  Lady  Diana  Pysent,  whom  be  had 
seen  at  a  hunt-ball  far  away  at  the  other  end  of 
the  assembly-rooms  among  the  county  people, 
where  he  was  not  allowed  to  penetrate,  that  for 
a  day  or  two  he  had  actually  fancied  himself 
in  love.  How  he  had  laughed  at  his  mistake 
when  he  really  feU  a  victim  to  that  insidious 
disease ! 

Like  most  men  who  preserve  themselves 
heart-whole  for  the  first  five-and-twenty  years  of 
their  lives,  Frank  Scorrier,  when  be  really  fell 
in  love,  suffered  desperately. 

To  him  the  world  meant  Ellen  Wynne,  and 
no  one  else.  He  pottered  about  the  farm  still, 
with  his  head  full  of  Ellen  Wynne,  wondering 
whether  she  would  ever  become  the  farm’s  mis¬ 
tress,  and  thinking  whether  the  improvements 
which  he  was  superintending  would  please  her 
when  she  took  that  position. 

He  hunted  still,  and,  indeed,  rode  straighter 
to  bounds  than  ever,  solely  in  the  hope  that  El¬ 
len  Wynne  might  h^r  of  his  pluck  and  prize. 
The  pick  of  hit  bag,  after  a  hard  day’s  shooting, 
was  sent  to  the  rectory,  that  his  name  might  be 
pleasantly  mentioned  by  the  folk  there,  with 
whom  Ellen  Wynne  was  staying ;  and  when  ho 
stnxle  up  to  the. cricket-tent,  after  an  hoar’s 
innings,  and  with  a  score  of  fifty  runs,  he  cared 
nothing  for  the  plaudits  which  greeted  him,  but 
was  sufficiently  rewarded  by  the  happy  light  in 

*  “  QuttH  fairy,”  the  popular  of  a  bsauUftil 

Uitle  flower  of  the  Southern  woods. 


Ellen’s  eyes  as  she  gave  him  her  hand,  and  con¬ 
gratulated  him  on  his  success.  After  he  had 
known  her  for  a  year,  Frank  Scorrier  asked 
Ellen  to  become  his  wife,  and  she  consented. 

She  was  an  orphan,  the  niece  of  Mr.  Wo- 
morsley,  the  sqairo  of  a  pari.sh  some  twenty 
miles  off,  —  a  kind  old  man  of  impoverished  es¬ 
tate,  with  whom  she  at  present  lived.  A  man 
of  clear  good  sense  as  well  as  a  kind  heart,  and 
who  required  to  see  that  a  proper  provision  could 
be  made  for  his  niece  bv  any  aspirant  to  her 
hand,  although  he  stipulated  neither  for  rank 
nor  great  fortune  in  her  suitor. 

Mr.  Womcrsley  liked  Frank  Scorrier,  and 
was  sincerely  grieved  when  he  received  the  in¬ 
telligence  that  old  Mr.  Scorrier  had  died  sud¬ 
denly,  and  that  after  an  investigation  of  his  af¬ 
fairs  Frank  had  found  the  property  irretrievably 
involved  and  himself  comparatively  penniless. 
Mr.  Womersley  had  no  money  to  offer  to  the 
young  man  in  whom  he  took  so  great  an  inter¬ 
est,  and  who  ho  had  hoped  was  about  to  Itccoine 
his  close  connection.  But  he  had  plenty  of 
good  sense.  He  would  not  listen  to  the  propo¬ 
sition  emanating  from  both  the  lovers,  that  they 
should  be  married  at  once,  and  face  the  world 
together. 

The  old  gentlemaa  had  a  long  interview  with 
Frank,  and  told  liim  plainly  that  until  he  could 
show  some  prospect  of  a  position  in  life  —  one, 
indeed,  likely  to  l>e  maintained  by  his  own  in¬ 
dustry  —  that  Ellen’s  hand  could  never  be  bis ; 
and  It  was  after  a  lengthened  deliberation,  in 
which  all  three  of  them  took  part,  that  Frank 
Scorrier  had  determined  to  put  together  what 
he  could  gather  from  the  wreck  of  his  patrimony, 
and  to  emigrate  to  Australia. 

He  was  young  and  strong,  and  full  of  hoi)e, 
and  just  the  man,  he  thought,  to  attain  success 
in  a  country  which  offered  such  splendid  opjwr- 
tuuities  fur  the  active  and  persevering.  In  a 
very  few  years,  almost  in  a  very  few  months,  he 
should  be  able  to  establish  himself  sufficicutly 
to  return  and  claim  the  fulfilment  of  Mr.  W6- 
mersley’s  promise,  and  to  take  Ellen  back  with 
him  to  his  new  home  in  the  distant  land. 

And  Ellen  agreed.  Tearfully  indeed,  but 
full  of  hope  and  trust.  Frank  was  the  one  love 
of  her  young  life,  and  in  whom  she  had  un¬ 
bounded  confidence. 

All  was  decided.  Frank  sold  the  farm,  and 
realized  a  few  hundred  pounds,  and  took  his 
passage  in  the  good  ship  Jason,  bound  for  Mel¬ 
bourne.  Ellen,  accom^nied  bv  her  uncle,  had 
come  to  Gravesend  to  take  the  \i8t  leave  of  her 
lover. 

They  had  all  been  staying  at  the  inn,  and 
now  she  was  going  on  board  to  look  at  the  little 
cabin  which  is  to  be  Frank’s  home  for  so  many 
dreary  weeks.  See  her  nestling  to  his  side  us 
the  boat,  propelled  by  the  sturdy  strokes  of  the 
waterman,  shoots  through  the  shining  water. 
A  small  -  framed,  delicate -looking  girl  with 
greenish-gray  eves,  and  dark  brown  hair  bound 
tightly  round  lier  head,  taken  off  behind  her 
tiny  ears,  and  terminating  in  a  thick  plaited 
clump,  on  which  her  little  hat  sits  coquettishly. 
Over  her  plain  dress  of  figured  muslin  she  wore 
a  simple  black  silk  jacket,  and  her  little  bands 
were  covered  with  perfectly-fitting  gloves. 

A  fay-like  creature  this,  — just  such  a  one  as  a 
man  of  Frank  Scorrier’s  thews  and  sinews,  phys¬ 
ical  strength  and  courage,  would  admire  and  al¬ 
most  worship. 

They  were  silent  as  they  sat  side  bv  side,  — 
silent  indeed  as  regards  spoken  words,  ‘but  there 
was  burning  eloquence  m  their  looks,  which 
were  riveted  on  each  other,  and  in  the  continued 
hand-pressure  exchanged  beneath  the  cover  of 
the  plaid  which  Frank  had  thrown  across  her. 

“  Steady,  now  —  stand  by  1  ” 

On  deck,  at  last,  although  the  five  minutes’ 
passage  promised  by  the  waterman  has  been 
multiplied  by  three.  The  smiling  officer  in  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  top  of  the  ladder  touches  his  hat 
and  acts  as  their  guide  through  a  struggling, 
seething  mass  of  humanity  —  pushing  this  way 
and  that,  meeting,  dividing,  but  ever  in  motion 
—  to  the  poop. 

There  is  Frank’s  cosey,  airy  little  state-room, 
with  its  shelf  for  books  above  his  head,  and  the 
book  in  the  wall  immediately  opposite  to  him, 
where  Ellen’s  portrait  is  to  hang,  so  that  his 
eyes  may  rest  on  it  at  once  on  waking.  There 
is  the  ssdoon  ;  within  it  a  few  cabin  passengers 
wandering  hopelessly  about,  looking  as  though 
they  would  never  settle  into  anything  like  com¬ 
fort. 

The  ship’s  officer  details  all  the  accommoda¬ 
tion,  and  displays  all  the  appointments  with  a 
certain  amount  of  pride,  and  talks  so  easily  and 
pleasantly  of  the  “  run,’’  that  Ellen  tries  hard 
to  pluck  up  a  little  courage,  and  banters  Frank 
on  the  terrible  picture  of  an  emigrant  ship 
which  he  had  drawn  for  her  edification,  —  and 
whispers  lovingly  In  his  ear  that  the  desire 
which  had  all  mong  possessed  her  to  start  with 
him  then  and  there,  had  even  increased  since  she 
had  seen  the  comfortable  arrangements  made  for 
him. 

The  ship’s  officer  has  not  heard  the  latter 
portion  of  this  sentence ;  but  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  it  was  not  lost  upon  him,  and  he  smiles 
sardonically. 

“  It  is  well  enough  for  Mr.  Scorrier,  miss,”  he 
says,  —  “  for  the  cabin  passengers  —  though 
they  won’t  have  four-post  bedsteads  to  toss 
about  in,  or  anything  as  broad  and  as  steady  as 
the  Pall  Mall  pavement  to  patrol ;  but  they  ’ll 
have  plenty  to  cat  and  drink,  books  to  read, 
music  to  play,  and  a  hand  at  cards  to  divert 
them  now  and  then,  if  they  ’re  partial  to  that 
sort  of  thing  —  it 's  well  enough  for  them,  I  say ; 
but  when  the  gentleman  talked  to  you  about  an 


emigrant-ship,  he  was  thinking  of  the  sixtecn- 
peunders,  I  reckon.” 

“  A  sixteen-pounder !  ” 

“  Yes,  miss,  —  steerage  passengers,  taken  out 
at  sixteen  ])ounds  a  head.  You  can  see  from 
here,  and  at  a  safe  distance  too.  Just  come  and 
have  a  look  at  them.” 

They  stepped  out  on  to  the  ]>oop,  which  was 
protected  from  the  blazing  rays  ot'  the  sun  by  a 
wide-spread  awning,  and  following  the  direction 
indicated  by  the  officer,  looked  towards  the 
crowded  fore-deck. 

There,  jammed  in  amongst  boxes  and  bales 
of  merchandise  and  ciates  of  ducks  and  geese 
and  cattle-])ens,  whence  the  huge  horns  and  loll¬ 
ing  toagiies  of  the  occupants  ]>rotruded,  was  an 
indescribable  jumble  of  human  heads,  and  toss¬ 
ing,  struggling  legs  and  arms.  These  were  the 
steerage  passengers. 

From  all  ports  of  the  country  they  came. 
Burly  agriculturists  from  Essex  ;  pale-faced, 
weak-eyed  weavers  from  Spitulfields,  not  more 
dejected  than  they  had  b^n  in  their  stifling 
garrets,  not  in  the  smallest  degree  elated  by  the 
prospect  of  the  change  of  life  before  them ; 
shrewd  men  from  the  North,  who  were  emigrat¬ 
ing  not  from  actual  want,  but  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  turning  their  little  into  a  mickle ;  broken- 
down  clerks  and  bankrupt  traders ;  young  men 
so  dejected  and  depressed  by  the  sense  of  past 
failure  as  to  be  mematurely  old,  and  old  men  so 
comforted  by  the  fact  of  not  having  been  left 
behind  by  those  they  loved  os  to  be  full  of  hope 
and  energy.  Women,  too, —  some  shrilly  defi¬ 
ant,  screaming  out  orders  to  the  men  engaged 
in  shipping  the  chests  of  drawers,  and  wash- 
hand-stands,  and  other  articles  of  furniture 
which  came  pouring  up  the  side,  and  lashing 
the  sailors  with  their  tongues,  as  they  had  lashed 
their  husbands  into  the  beer-house  and  the  po¬ 
lice-court;  others  dazed,  helpless,  and  forlorn. 
Children,  too,  —  some  careering  wildly  about 
the  ship,  being  knockeil  down,  and  coming  up 
smiling  and  good-tempered,  in  sheer  delight  at 
the  novelty  of  their  situation  ;  others  cowering 
timorously  by  their  mothers’  sides. 

No  time  now,  in  this  chaos  of  pushing,  crowd¬ 
ing,  sleeping,  stumbling,  groaning,  and  swear¬ 
ing,  for  any  one  to  feel  a  pang  of  sorrow  at 
quitting  the  old  land  forever,  or  a  pang  of  re¬ 
morse  for  the  causes  which  have  compelled  them 
to  quit  it. 

They  will  have  time  enough  for  that  hereaf¬ 
ter, —  when  they  have  been  a  month  “out,” 
perhaps,  and  all  the  stories  have  been  told,  and 
all  the  songs  sung,  and  the  tattered  copies  of 
the  newspapers  which  they  brought  away  with 
them  have  been  read  aloud  to  an  admiring  cir¬ 
cle  by  the  ex-Sunday-scholar,  whose  book-learn¬ 
ing  IS  looked  iipsn  as  so  marvellous,  leaning 
over  the  bulwarks  and  gazing  at  the  eternal  and 
never-changing  waste  of  sky  and  sea. 

Some  of  them  will  picture  to  themselves  the 
old  home  in  their  native  village,  the  old  friends 
and  neighbors,  the  regular  round  of  daily  life 
plodded  through  for  so  many  years ;  and  some 
of  them,  shading  their  eyes  from  the  sun’s  rays, 
will  look  wistfully  back  over  the  course  which 
the  ship  has  travelled,  and  with  sinking  hearts 
will  think  regretfully  of  the  past  and  doubtfully 
of  the  future. 

After  they  had  ^zed  at  this  scene  for  some 
little  time,  Ellen  sighed,  and  passing  closer  to 
Frank’s  side,  said,  “This  gentleman  is  right, 
Frank.  This  presents  the  ship  in  a  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  aspect  We  will  go  now,  dear.  1  think 
uncle  will  be  waiting  for  us,  and  I  wish  to  do 
away  with  this  melancholy  impression  as  soon 
ns  possible.  1  will  take  one  last  look  at  your 
cabin.  I  think  I  should  like  that  to  be  the  last 
object  in  my  memory.” 

'They  went  to  the  cabin  again,  and  the  ship’s 
officer  staying  outside  —  he  was  a  considerate 
young  fellow,  and  doubtless  bad  a  sweetheart  of 
his  own  —  took  the  opportunity  of  exchanging 
a  long  embrace.  Then  they  came  on  to  the 
deck  again,  and  were  making  their  way  towards 
the  ladder  through  the  crowd  of  people,  and 
Ellen  laid  her  hand  on  Frank’s  arm. 

He  stopped,  and  looking  down  saw  close  by 
them,  and  cowering  in  a  corner  under  the  shad¬ 
ow  of  a  great  bale  of  merchandise,  a  woman  and 
a  child. 

A  young  woman  who  had  once  been  pretty, 
but  whose  lustreless  eyes  and  faded  cheeks 
plainly  lietokcned  illness  and  misery.  The 
child,' a  boy  of  two  or  three  years  old,  lay 
asleep,  tightiv  clasped  in  her  arms  ;  and  as  she 
rockctl  herself  to  and  fro,  the  tears  fell  fast  and 
thick  upon  him  and  the  faded  black  dress  that 
she  wore. 

Ellen  bent  over  her,  and  gently  laid  her  hand 
on  the  woman’s  shoulder. 

“  You  arc  in  trouble,”  she  said,  in  her  soft 
voice.  “  Can  we  do  anything  to  serve  you  1  ” 

Tlic  woman  shook  her  head,  but  spoke  never 
a  word. 

“Are  you  one  of  the  emigrants?  Are  you 
going  out  in  this  ship?  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  the  woman,  in  a  low,  despondent 
voice. 

“  You  and  your  child  alone  ?  ”  said  Ellen ; 
then  added,  touching  the  woman’s  black  dress, 
“  Have  you  lost  your  husband  1  ” 

"Yes,”  said  the  woman,  raising  her  head, 
but  keeping  the  glance  averted ;  “  I — I  —  have 
lost  him.” 

“  Can  wo  be  of  no  help  to  you  ?  ”  said  Frank. 
“  Have  you  provided  sufficient  necessaries  for 
the  voyage  ?  ’’ 

“  I  believe  so,”  said  the  woman,  shortly. 

Frank  looked  at  Ellen  and  shrug^d  his 
shoulders;  but  the  girl,  intent  on  kindness, 
once  more  bent  over  the  woman,  and  said. 


“  This  gentleman  is  going  out  in  the  ship.  He 
may  have  an  0]>])ortunity  of  serving  you,  aud 
being  kind  to  you.  What  is  your  name  ?  ” 

“  My  name  is  Martha  Bradstock,”  said  the 
woman,  “  and  I  am  humbly  thankful  to  you, 
ma’am  ;  but  I  only  require  to  be  left  alone.” 

“  You  think  so  now,”  said  Ellen  ;  “  but  the 
time  may  come  when  you  will  think  otherwise. 
Good  by  !  God  bless  and  make  you  happy  in 
your  new  home!  ” 

The  woman  started,  and  repeated  the  word 
“  home  ”  with  scornful  emphasis  ;  then,  a  better 
feeling  coming  over  her,  she  seized  the  girl’s 
hand  and  kissed  it,  immediately  relapsing  into 
her  former  state. 

“  1  should  like  to  know  that  woman’s  history, 
Frank,”  said  Ellen,  when  they  were  in  the  bout, 
returning  to  the  shore. 

“  It  is  the  usual  one,  I  should  imagine,”  said 
Frank:  “a  drunken  husband,  a  ruined  home, 
followed  by  his  death,  and  a  subscription  among 
the  neighbors  to  help  her  out  of  the  country. 
She  is  not  a  very  promising  subject :  but  I  will 
look  after  her  during  the  voyage,  because  my 
darling  seems  to  have  taken  an  interest  in  her.” 

“  O,  how  I  should  like  to  have  seen  the  lust 
of  you,  dear  Frank  !  ’’said  Ellen,  as  they  walked 
up  to  the  inn  ;  “  but  it  seems  that  it  is  nut  to 
be.  Uncle  is  anxious  to  get  away  by  the  late 
train ;  and,  besides,  even  if  wo  remain,  wo 
should  not  see  you,  os  you  are  going  to  have 
those  horrid  men  to  dinner.” 

“  Those  horrid  men,  darling,”  said  Frank, 
smiling,  “are  my  own  lawyer,  to  whose  exer¬ 
tions  I  owe  all  that  was  saved  out  of  the  wreck 
of  the  farm,  and  my  cousin,  who  has  proved 
himself  one  of  the  Mst  fellows  breathing.  It 
was  a  promise  of  long  standing  tliat  they 
should  mne  with  me  on  niy  last  night  in  Eng¬ 
land.” 

When  they  arrived  at  the  inn,  they  found 
Mr.  Womenuey  already  making  preparations 
for  his  departure.  The  old  gentleman  was  so 
unusually  testy  that  Frank  ventured  to  express 
an  idea  that  'nc  hud  been  disturbed  during  his 
usual  after-luncheon  nap- 

“  You  arc  right,  my  dear  boy,”  said  the  old 
gentleman,  laughing  in  spite  of  himself ;  “  but 
the  fact  is,  I  just  dropped  off  when  there  was 
a  confounded  hubbub  in  the  street ;  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  turned  out,  and  made  such  a  disturbance 
that  1  roused  up,  and  went  down  to  hear  what 
it  was.  It  seems  that  all  this  fuss  was  about 
some  convict  who  had  made  his  escajie  from 
jail.” 

“  Beg  purd’n,  sir,”  said  the  waiter,  who  had 
just  entered  the  room ;  “  not  from  jail,  but 
from  the  train.  The  officers  was  bringing  a 
desperate  convict  from  Millbaok  to  the  hulks, 
when,  about  two  miles  from  the  railway  station, 
he  broke  from  them,  and  jumped  out  of  the 
w  indow,  the  train  going  full  speed  at  the  time.” 

“  Was  he  killed  1  ”  asked  Ellen. 

“I  think  not,  ma’am,”  said  the  waiter. 
“  They  know  nothing  for  certain.  As  soon  as 
the  train  could  be  stopped,  which  was  nut  till 
they  arrived  here,  they  run  buck  and  searched 
tlie'line ;  but  the  man  was  not  there.  He  could 
not  have  got  far,  however,  for  he  was  hand¬ 
cuffed  when  he  jumped  out.  There  wa.s  noth¬ 
ing  to  be  seen  hut  a  small  pool  of  blood.” 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  waiter  at  the  hotel  was  right. 

On  their  return  to  the  spot  where  the  escape 
had  taken  place,  the  turnkeys  found  a  pool  of 
blood,  but  no  further  trace  of  the  prisoner.  It 
I  was  a  mild,  marshy  country  thereabouts, 
stretching  for  miles  fur  away  between  the  rail¬ 
way  and  the  river;  great,  broad,  sweeping 
tracts  of  grazing  land,  without  a  tree,  without  a 
hedge,  with  scarcely  a  shrub,  and  intersected 
here  and  there  by  deep  drains.  In  the  far  dis¬ 
tance,  on  the  river-bank,  stood  an  occasional 
whitewashed  tavern,  more  like  the  bleached 
skeleton  of  a  house  than  any  human  habita¬ 
tion. 

The  turnkeys  went  through  the  process  usual 
to  such  men  in  similar  circumstances.  First 
they  looked  at  each  otlier,  and  then  they  peered 
away  into  the  dim  distance  over  the  marshes  ; 
and  then  they  looked  at  the  surrounding  crowd 
of  idlers  which  had  followed  them  from  the  sta¬ 
tion,  as  though  in  hope  of  gleaning  some  sug¬ 
gestion  from  their  vacant  faces. 

Then  they  held  a  mattered  conference  apart 
from  the  rest,  and  then  struck  out  across  the 
marshes  towards  the  river.  Vagahond  boys 
formed  part  of  the  crowd  following  at  their 
heels;  and  these  boys,  who  looked  upon  the 
escape  and  the  chase  as  a  species  of  excitement 
devised  for  their  especial  gratification,  went  along 
whooping  and  bonneting  each  other,  and  in¬ 
dulging  in  every  variety  of  horse-play,  making 
the  air  resound  with  their  boisterous  mirth. 

At  first  the  officers  went  ranging  hither  and 
thither  in  the  immediate  neighborhcgKl  of  tlie 
spot  where  the  prisoner  had  jumped  from  the 
train,  like  pointer-dogs  before  they  strike  upon 
the  scent.  And  wherever  the  officers  went  the 
crowd  followed ;  nay,  sometimes  ran  before,  and 
thus  effectually  obliterated  any  trace  which  the 
fugitive  might  have  left  behind,  supposing  he 
had  passed  that  way.  And  the  more  the  offi¬ 
cers  were  at  fault,  the  more  delighted  seemed 
the  boys,  and  the  more  they  persisted  in  utter¬ 
ing  such  fictitious  cries  as  might  lead  those 
round  them  to  suppose  that  they  had  seen  or 
heard  something  extraordinary,  and  the  moro 
they  yelled  with  delight,  and  darted  off  at  a 
speed  which  defied  pursuit,  when  threatened 
with  summary  vengeance  for  their  proceedings. 
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At  length,  Eomething  like  n  clew  seemed  to 
have  been  struck  on,  and  the  whole  party, 
headed  by  the  officers,  started  off  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  river,  the  boys  bringing  up  the  rear, 
and  shouting  with  just  as  much  vigor  at  the 
chance  of  an  excitement  being  furnished  to  them 
as  they  had  when,  in  default  of  any  other  inter¬ 
est,  they  had  been  compelled  to  fall  back  on  their 
own  resources. 

The  railway  ntns  through  this  part  of  the 
eouniry  on  an  embankment,  having  on  the  one 
side  the  marshes  just  referred  to,  and  on  the 
other,  immediately  epj>wte  the  spot  where  the 
prisoner  had  made  nisYscape,  an  old  and  dis¬ 
used  chalk-quarry  in  the  faca  of  the  hill,  with  a 
small  fringe  of  fir-wood  growing  round  its  top, 
and  dividing  it  from  the  rich  meadowland  be¬ 
yond  it. 

As  the  noise  of  the  crowd  died  away  in  the 
distance,  a  man  dragged  him.scif  slowly  and 
painfully  out  of  the  ditch  which  lay  imme¬ 
diately  inside  tho  fence  separating  the  wood 
from  tho  quarry,  and  raising  himself  until  his 
chin  rested  on  the  topmost  of  the  two  wooden 
bars  of  the  fence,  looked  long  and  earnestly  at 
the  people  following  tho  officers  on  their  river- 
wara  way. 

“  That ’s  right,”  he  muttered  to  himself ; 
“  keep  straight  on  that  way,  and  don’t  come 
back  here,  and  you’ll  suit  mo  well  enough, 
curse  you!  Just  like  those  blunder -headed 
fools,  to  think  that  a  man  would  go  and  start 
in  the  open  there,  to  bo  run  down  like  a  dog,  or 
hide  in  those  ditches  to  lie  drawn  like  a  badger, 
when  he  could  get  the  chance  of  creeping  np  at 
the  side  of  that  hedge,  and  lying  down  with 
this  bit  of  fem  and  brushwood,  with  this  jolly 
old  chalk-pit  right  in  front  of  him.  It  is  bard 
work,  though,  for  me  trying  to  get  along.  I 
am  shook  all  to  pieces  by  that  fall ;  my  teeth  is 
still  chattering  like  a  box  of  dominoes ;  and  I 
have  got  a  strange  singing  sound  in  my  cars,  as 
though  the  wind  was  whistling  right  through 
my  head.  And  these  cursed  bracelets  bothers 
me  alxive  a  bit.  if  I  could  only  get  quit  of 
them  I  might  make  my  way  somehow.  There 
is  many  crimps’  houses  outside  llochcster  and 
Chatham  where  they  would  take  me  in,  and 
never  let  on  to  no  one ;  and  I  might  hold  out 
there  until  it  was  blown  over,  and  then  go  and 
get  what  I  jumped  for.  And  what  will  make 
me  jump  to  some  tune,  if  I  only  once  lay  hold 
of  it,  bv  the  Lord  I  ” 

As  he  said  this  he  grinned  a  ghastly  grin, 
which  made  his  naturally  villanous  countenance 
look  more  villanous  still.  His  hair  was  closely 
cropped,  and  he  had  neither  beard  nor  whiskers, 
ami  very  little  eyebrow,  so  that  he  presented, 
from  the  eyes  downward,  a  vast  expanse  of  face. 
His  forehead  was  narrow,  his  eyes  sunken  in  his 
head,  his  nose  small,  but  with  large,  open  nos¬ 
trils.  He  had  a  long  upper  lip,  small,  thick 
lips,  and  an  enormous  chin  and  jowl. 

He  had  cut  his  forehead  in  his  fall,  and  the 
blood  had  trickled  down  hit  face,  leaving  a 
roughened  red  stain.  Ho  moved  with  extreme 
difficulty,  and  every  time  he  looked  at  the  hand¬ 
cuffs  on  his  wrists,  or  felt  his  movements  im- 
jKxled  by  them,  he  shook  his  head,  and  swore 
savagely. 

When  tho  party  of  people  on  whom  his  eyes 
hud  been  fixed  nad  gradually  become  but  a 
speck  in  the  dim  distance,  the  man  relaxed  his 
hold  of  the  fence,  and  sulCtred  himself  to  slip 
gradually  into  tho  ditch,  muttering,  “  'rherc,  let 
^m  go,  enrso  them  I  It  will  takc”em  some  time 
to  get  back  over  the  marshes,  when  they  find 
their  mistake,  and  longer  still  to  get  up  here ; 
and  if  tho  boys  only  stick  by  ’em,  —  as  they 
will,  being  boys,  so  long  as  any  fun ’s  to  he 
had,  —  and  kick  np  that  hullabaloo,  I  shall  hear 
fust  enough  before  they  got  near  me.  I  don’t 
sec  that  I  could  be  snugger  than  where  I  am,  if 
it  was  not  for  keepers  coming  through  ;  and  this 
don’t  look  much  of  a  wood  for  pheasants  and 
those  kind  of  things.  I ’m  shook  to  pieces,  I 
am,  and  tired  as  a  dog.” 

And  the  man  threw  himself  back,  and  placing 
his  shackled  hands  beneath  his  head,  was  in  u 
few  moments  fast  asleep. 

He  awoke  with  a  start,  with  an  oath  on  his 
lips,  and  an  expression  of  savage  determination 
in  his  face. 

“  Stand  back  1  ”  he  cried,  “  or —  ” 

Then  he  looked  round  him  in  a  vacant  way, 
and  shuddered,  and  slowly  drew  himself  into  a 
sitting  position. 

“  That  was  an  ugly  dream  1  ”  ho  cried.  “  I 
thought  they  was  on  mo  that  time ;  the  firing 
party  had  covered  me  with  their  muskets,  and  it 
was  all  np  with  yours  truly.  That  comes  from 
the  shaking  I  hail  in  tny  foil,  and  from  h.'iviiig 
nothitig  to  etitor  drink  since  morning,  and  how 
to  get  it  1  don’t  know.  I ’m  so  cursedly  stifi",  I 
can  scarcely  more,  and  shall  have  no  cl'iancc  at 
all  until  I  get  rid  of  these  infernal  irons.  £ 
wonder  whether  tiicre  is  a  smith  down  in  the 
village.  Iiclow  there,  and  what  .>ort  of  cove  ho 
is ;  whether  he  would  have  any  sort  of  a  feeling 
for  a  poor  hunted-tlown  warmint  like  me,  or 
hand  ino  over  to  the  traps  at  once.  I  must 
chance  it,  sooner  or  later ;  for  while  I  am  ham¬ 
pered  with  them,  I  am  no  goo<l  at  all.  And  I 
had  better  be  creeping  on  now,  and  get  into  one 
of  the  towns  soon  after  nightfall,  and  see  if  I 
cannot  get  a  shake-<iown  somewhere.  It  was 
in  Gravesend  —  or  Strood,  was  it  ?  —  where  Joe 
Shaw  told  me  ho  lay  hid  up  to  his  neck  in 
taters,  in  a  outhouse,  when  ho  was  a  deserter, 
and  the  sergeant  came  and  looked  in,  and  never 
saw  him  ;  and  Joe  made  his  lucky,  and  was  n’t 
nailed  till  he  took  to  tho  smashing  game  two 
years  after.  If  I  could  only  find  that  place  now, 
and  get  him  to  let  me  roost  for  the  night,  1 


should  do ;  but  so  long  as  I  have  these  cursed 
irons  on,  I  cannot  make  any  way,  and  go  clink¬ 
ing  about  like  a  chained  dog.” 

lie  rose  as  he  spoke,  and  with  extreme  diffi¬ 
culty  dragged  himself  to  the  edge  of  tho  ditcb, 
and  clambered  up  outside. 

The  nap  which  he  had  taken  had  failed  in  re¬ 
freshing  him,  and  ho  felt  infinitely  stiffer  and 
moved  more  cumbrously  than  before  ho  lay 
down.  Nevertheless,  he  started  off,  keeping  b^ 
neath  the  shadow  of  the  tall  hedge,  and  crept 
slowly  along  the  side  of  tho  field. 

Stumbling  at  every  rut,  and  cursing  after 
every  stumble,  now  bending  himself  double  in 
Isccs  where  tho  lessening  luxuriance  of  the 
edge  gave  a  chance  of  his  being  seen  from  tho 
road,  creeping  through  gaps,  or  slowly  and 
painfully  climbing  over  the  intervening  stiles, 
the  man  made  his  way  onward. 

Once  or  twice  —  when,  for  instance,  a  laborer 
plodding  wearily  towards  home  crossed  the  field 
in  which  he  was,  his  figure  standing  up  weird 
and  black  against  the  horison  ;  or  when  a  cart, 
heavily  laden  with  Kentish  rag-stones,  came 
grinding  along  the  white  chalky  road  on  the 
other  side  of  tho  hedge,  its  driver  sitting  on  the 
shafts  and  solacing  bis  dreariness  by  shouting 
at  the  top  of  his  voice  the  lengthened  chorus  of 
a  tuneless  ditty —  the  man  lay  flat  down  in  the 
field,  and  waited  patiently  until  the  interruption 
was  out  of  sight  or  hearing. 

Each  time,  on  rising  again,  the  impossibility 
of  making  any  progress  while  his  hands  re¬ 
mained  manacled  seemed  to  strike  him  afresh ; 
and  once  he  sat  down  on  tho  ground,  and  re¬ 
mained  there  for  at  least  five  minutes,  first  try¬ 
ing  to  slip  his  hand,  which  he  endeavored  to 
make  as  small  as  possible,  through  tho  iron 
band,  and  then,  when  this  foiled,  striving  to 
wrench  tho  handcuffs  asunder  with  almost 
maniacal  fury.  But  it  was  all  to  no  purpose, 
and  he  got  up  again  and  limped  away,  aiding 
himself,  however,  by  the  assistance  of  a  stout 
stake  which  he  plucked  from  the  hedge.  • 

Evening  was  drawing  in,  and  he  was  yet  far 
from  tho  town,  and  had  been  unable  to  form  any 
Ian  for  ridding  himself  of  his  handcuffs,  when 
e  heard  the  sound  of  light  wheels  in  the  road 
beneath  him.  He  stopped,  bending  down  to 
peer  through  the  hedge  and  observe  what  was 
coming. 

Mingled  with  the  noise  of  tho  wheels  was  the 
sound  of  a  msn’s  voice  singing;  and  presently, 
heralded  by  a  cloud  of  white  dust,  a  travelling 
tinker  came  toiling  along  the  chalky  road,  push¬ 
ing  before  him  a  hn^o  l»rrow,  erected  on  which 
were  his  fiy-whecl,  his  grindstone,  and  the  boxes 
of  implements  used  in  his  trade ;  while  pendent 
from  its  handle  was  the  braaicr  in  which 
burned  his  fire  when  he  was  at  work,  but  which 
was  now  dull  and  smokeless. 

Ho  was  a  merry  fellow,  this  tinker,  and  his 
face,  though  blackened,  had  a  good-natured  ex¬ 
pression. 

In  an  instant  the  man  crouching  liehind  the 
hctlge  saw  a  way  to  his  delivery  from  his  mana¬ 
cles. 

If  he  could  but  induce  tho  tinker  to  become 
his  friend,  there  was  an  end  to  all  future  trouble 
on  that  score. 

At  first,  he  determined  on  risking  it,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  calling  out  to  the  tinker  to  stop, 
when  be  hesitated.  To  aid  in  the  escape  of 
felons  was  in  itself  felony,  and  would  the  tinker 
run  the  risk  ?  To  apprehend  an  escaped  felon, 
or  to  give  such  information  os  would  lead  to  his 
1,  was  to  recommend  one’s  self  for  a 
reward,  and  would  not  the  tinker 
seize  on  such  an  opportunity  for  simultaneously 
distinguishing  himself  and  doing  himself  posi¬ 
tive  good  ? 

lie  had  naturally  a  low  view  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  this  convict,  and  looked  upon  the  world 
generally  as  influenced  by  the  motives  which  ho 
knew  would  have  opctatefl'on  him.  So  ho 
gave  up  his  first  idea,  —  to  throw  himself  on  the 
tinker’s  kindness,  —  and,  clutching  his  stick 
firmly  in  his  shackled  hands,  made  the  best  of 
his  way  onwards,  keeping  him.self  in  a  parallel 
line  with  the  man  and  tho  barrow  in  the  road 
below. 

Even  in  his  stiff  and  benumbed  condition 
this  was  not  difficult  to  do ;  for  the  tinker  had 
had  a  hard  day’s  work,  and,  being  a  philosopher, 
ns  most  tinkers  are,  was  meditating  pleasantly 
on  the  money  which  he  had  taken,  and  on  the 
joys  and  rest  of  the  alehouse  in  prospect,  and 
so  contented  himself  by  wheeling  the.  borrow  j 
lieforo  him  as  he  lightly  cnrrollctl  the  burden  of  • 
j  his  song.  i 

!  So  they  went  on  for  more  than  a  mile — the  , 
■  linker  and  his  burrow  on  the  road  IkIow,  the  . 
'  man  in  tho  field  above,  thoiigli  ever  observant  ' 
'  of  them  through  the  iutcr.sfices  of  the  hedge. 

I  iVt  length  flic  man  arrived  at  a  small  gap, 
where  he  paused,  allowing  the  tinker  to  get  some 
twenty  paces  ahead  of  him.  Then  he  slipped 
through  the  gap  and  slid  down  the  bank,  and 
followed  on  in  tho  tinker’s  track,  still  keep¬ 
ing  close  by  the  bank  and  under  the  shadow  of 
the  hedge,  but  walking  in  tbc  road,  and  ever 
grasping  the  big  stake  in  his  hand,  ever  short¬ 
ening  the  distance  between  them,  and  creeping 
closer  and  closer,  stopping  now  and  again  to 
sec  whether  he  was  observed ;  then,  with  halting 
gait  and  faltering  footsteps,  sliding  along  in  the 
dim  shadow,  the  convict  made  his  way. 

Look  out  now,  tinker,  for  danger  is  on  your 
track.  The  rustling  sound,  which  from  time  to 
time  you  have  heard  betod  you,  is  not,  as  you 
have  imagined,  the  nois^f  a  pig  rootling  in  the 
hedge,  or  a  vagrant  dog  lured  by  the  chance  of 
companionship. 

Too  late  do  yon  turn,  tinker,  and  shade  your 
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smoke-dimmed  eyes  nnder  your  blackened  hand, 
and  seek  to  peer  into  the  darkness ;  for  at  that 
same  instant,  a  tremendous  blow  from  a  hedge- 
stake  crushes  in  your  already  battered  hat,  and 
fells  you  senseless  to  the  ground. 

Now,  then,  to  work  1 

The  treadle  is  in  motion,  the  fly-wheel  and  the 
grindstone  are  whirring  rapidly  round,  and  the 
handcuffs,  hard  set  against  them,  arc  throwing 
off  bright  sparks  into  the  soft  summer  air. 

Curses  on  the  temper  of  the  metal  1  how  slow¬ 
ly  its  polished  surface  wears  away  under  the 
friction  1 

It  docs  wear  away,  though ;  but  the  man  will 
come  to  his  senses  again  ere  the  task  is  accom¬ 
plished. 

Stay  1  here  in  the  tool-basket  by  the  side  is  a 
heavy  rasping  file,  which  has  done  such  execu¬ 
tion  on  the  rough  sides  of  pots  and  kettles  and 
may  now  be  made  available. 

Five  minutes’  work  with  that,  and  the  task  is 
done,  the  metal  is  cut  through,  and  one  of  the 
links  falls  heavily  to  the  ground,  and  lies 
buried  in  the  dust  which  its  fall  creates. 

The  man’s  hands  are  freed  now,  and  the 
bracelet  round  his  right  wrist  has  no  partner, 
and  is  no  hindrance  to  his  movements. 

One  hasty  glance  round  to  make  sure  that  the 
tinker  still  lies  senseless,  then  a  dash  up  the 
bank,  a  scramble  through  the  hedge,  and  once 
more  into  the  dim  silence  of  the  field,  over  which 
the  evening  mist  is  now  slowly  creeping. 

About  an  hour  after  these  events  occurred, 
the  policeman  of  the  nearest  village  was  button¬ 
ing  his  great-coat  preparatory  to  starting  out 
for  the  night  when  a  loud  rap  came  to  the  door 
of  the  little  cottsge  which  was  dignified  by  the 
name  of  the  station. 

“  Must  be  Charley,”  said  the  policeman  to 
himself,  “  though  I  don’t  hear  his  horse’s 
feet” 

But  when  he  had  opened  the  door,  he  was  as¬ 
tonished  by  the  apparition  of  a  man  with  dust- 
covered  clothes,  and  with  a  bloody  handkerchief 
bound  round  his  head. 

“  Hullo  1  what ’s  this  I  ”  said  the  policeman. 

“  Murder  this  is,”  said  the  man,  “  highway 
robbery,  and  prison-breaking,  and  anything  else 
you  like.” 

“I  should  like  you  to  talk  sensible,”  said 
the  policeman,  who  was  of  a  phlegmatic  turn. 
“  Yon  have  been  keeping  it  up,  you  have  —  or 
what  1  ” 

Then  the  tinker  told  how,  ns  he  was  proceed¬ 
ing  along  the  road  with  his  barrow,  he  had  been 
felled  to  the  earth  from  behind,  by  an  unseen 
hand,  and  stunned ;  how,  when  ho  came  to  him¬ 
self,  he  saw  a  man  dress^  in  coarse  gray  serge, 
and  with  marks  of  blood  upon  his  face,  working 
away  at  his  liorrow,  and  filing  off  a  pair  of  hand¬ 
cuffs. 

“  By  George !  ”  interrupted  the  policem.m, 
“  it’s  him  that  the  Millbankers  are  after ;  tlicy 
was  here  this  afternoon.” 

“  Then  you  shall  get  him  before  night  1  ”  said 
the  tinker.  “  I  played  foxey,  I  did ;  I  pretend¬ 
ed  I  was  non  cornfMi  all  the  time ;  but  I  kept 
looking  at  him  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye ;  and 
when  my  wheel  had  done  its  work,  I  saw  him 
nin  np  tho  bank,  and  into  the  field,  and  start  off 
in  the  direction  of  Gravesend.” 

And  the  horse-patrol  coming  np  at  that  mo¬ 
ment,  the  story  was  told  to  him,  and  all  three 
start^  in  pursuit. 


AMBITION  FOB  POSTHUMOUS  DIS¬ 
PLAY. 

Noticing  the  expensive  funeral  of  Mrs. 

Killoran,  about  which  so  much  has  been 
said,  the  “  Hermit  in  New  York  ”  writes  to  the 
Trey  Timet :  — 

In  the  little  Village  of  Gnilderland,  not 
twenty  miles  from  Troy,  there  dwelt  for  many 
years  an  old  man  and  his  wife  —  the  children 
being  away  —  and  a  much  respected  couple 
they  were,  although  in  somewhat  straitened  cir¬ 
cumstances.  They  owned  their  dwelling,  and 
had  a  little  more,  but  the  amount  was  not  large. 
They  were  kind  neighbors  and  good  church 
people,  and  society  frit  its  loss  when  first  the 
husband,  and  then,  some  years  later,  the  wife 
was  removed  by  death.  'The  latter  appears  to 
have  been  the  owner  of  the  propertv,  and  her 
will  has  been  admitted  to  probate.  U'he  estate 
is  nliont  $  1.300  in  amount,  and  of  this  $300  is 
set  apart  for  a  monument  to  preserve  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  Nancy  Marcelus,  and  which  is  to  cost  this 
pri«  in  full. 

Now,  a  5!  ,”00  nionnmcnt  would  not  lie  a  strik¬ 
ing  feature  in  any  of  those  eeracterics  which  arc 
found  near  cities  or  even  large  towns,  but  iti 
Gnilderland  it  would  attract  a  great  deal  of  at¬ 
tention.  It  is  possible  that  there  are  in  the 
cemetery  of  that  town  several  such  monuments, 
but  it  is  not  probable.  A  gentleman  who  is  ac¬ 
quainted  there  thinks  that  it  was  the  ambition  of 
this  woman  to  excel  nil  others  in  this  posthumous 
display.  Although  her  position  was  an  humble 
one  during  life,  yet  after  death  she  would  rival 
the  magnates  of  the  land,  and,  perhaps,  excel 
them  in  this  distinction.  She  wisely  made  the 
monument  the  point  of  importance,  instead  of 
the  funeral,  because  in  the  country  epitaphs  and 
monuments  are  matters  of  careful  perusal. 

The  ambition  of  the  excellent  woman  will  of 
course  be  consummated.  Her  S  300  monument 
will  be  reared  among  the  humbler  slabs  and 
headstones  of  the  poor,  and  will  command  that 
attention  and  remark  which  is  always  sug¬ 
gested  by  such  exhibitions  of  postbnmoas  van¬ 
ity. 


OUR  PINS. 

There  are  eight  pin  factories  in  the  United 
States,  whose  aunual  production  is  2,000,- 
000  packs,  each  pack  containing  3,360  pins,  a 
total  of  6,720,000,000  pins.  One  manufacturer’.s 
agent  in  Boston,  says  the  Bulletin,  sells  every 
six  months  from  700  to  1,000  cases  of  pins,  cacfi 
case  containing  672,000  pins.  The  factory  he 
represents  turns  out  eight  tons  of  pins  per  week. 
Hair-pins  are  jobbed  by  the  cask.  There  is  but 
one  factory  that  produces  them.  They  turn  out 
fifty  tons  per  month.  The  machine  that  cuts 
and  bends  the  wire  makes  360  hair-pins  per 
minute,  ready  for  Japanning.  Yankee  pins  are 
salable  in  nearly  every  city  of  the  world,  and 
the  production  and  consumption  increases  each 
year  about  ten  per  cent.  A  very  large  perrent- 
age  of  the  hair-pins  in  general  use  are  imported. 
The  tariff  does  not  protect  this  item  of  American 
intlnstry,  hence  the  public  pay  for  them  just 
about  one  third  more  than  they  are  worth. 
Yankee  enterprise  is  now  seeking  to  develep  a 
more  rapid  manufacture  and  a  more  desirable 
metal  or  substance,  and  in  this  way  successfully 
compete  with  foreign  makes  and  cut  down  the 
cost. 


A  New  Obleaxs  newspaper  prints  the  item 
following :  “  Andy  Parle,  of  Parle’s  saloon, 
has  in  his  possession  an  old  and  quaint  relic  of 
the  past,  in  the  shape  of  a  poster  of  the  Boston 
Theatre,  the  get-up  of  which  brings  ns  back  to 
Confederate  days  when  every  available  piece  of 
clean  paper  was  used  for  printing  purposes. 
The  poster  is  printed  on  a  sheet  of  brown  paper, 
14  by  10  inches,  and  is  as  follows  :  — 

“Bostox  Thsatxs. 

(Opened  Eeb.  3, 1794.) 

On  Friilsy,  February  seventh,  (1794.) 

- (For  the  last  time,)  to  accommodate  our  country 

bisthren - 

Will  be  peTibnned  the  Tbagsst  oC 
Gcstatcs  Vasa  [Erickson] 

Or  the  Deliverer  ot  his  Country  [Sweden). 

All  the  Characters  [brine  the  third  time  they  were  ever 
perronned  by  the  present  Company)  will  be  personated  by 
Meurs.  Baker,  Janet,  Collins,  Barttell,  [Chas.  Stuart], 
Powell  ‘[Manager],  3.  Powell,  and  Kenny  ;  Miss  Har¬ 
rison,  Mrs.  Jones,  Mrs.  Baker,  and  the  child  by  Miss 
Cordelia.” 

The  words  and  fignres  between  brackets  are 
written  in  ink  probably  by  the  collector,  whose 
thoughtfulness  has  handed  down  to  posterity 
this  mic  of  the  last  century. 


Speakixo  of  terrapins,  (he  Ldanon  Star 
gives  this  interesting  item  from  Clinton  County : 
“  Isaiah  Morton,  in  ploughing  round  a  terrapin, 
and  thinking  to  transmit  his  name  to  unborn 
generations,  concluded  to  cut  it  upon  the  shell 
of  this  slow  traveller ;  but  on  clearing  the  sur¬ 
face,  what  was  his  surprise  to  find  the  name  of 
his  father  and  the  date,  1831,  plainly  carved 
upon  tho  shell.  Mr.  Morton’s  father  ha.s  been 
dead  for  twenty-five  years,  and  his  feelings  on 
I  this  occasion  can  be  better  imagined  than  de- 
'  scribed.” 


NEW  MUSIC. 


T^HE  “LITTLE  BLUE  SHOES.”  By 

A  jAMEfl  M.  Wehu,  portrr  by  Gio.  P.  CrroN.  A 
ffclitiE  aiMl  pathetic  melody,  simple  In  form  ret  TeT>’  ex* 
pre^slve,  the  sentiment  of  too  words  will  awake  a  respon* 
sire  echo  In  every  mother's  heart.  Title-p^e  beautiful. 
Price,  .W  cents.  MaUed  by  JOHN  CUUBCH  A  CO.,  Cin* 
cinaiti.  _ 

“WHERE  THE  MOCKING-BIRD 

V  V  .‘Sixes.”  (In  tho  Orange  Grove.)  Woida  and 
music  by  Fraxk  How.vrd.  A  cbsrmlng  little  parlor  Ming 
by  a  popular  writer.  Price,  K  cents.  Sent  by  mail  by 
JOHX  CHI  RCH  &  CO.,  Cincinnati. _ 

“  ABSENT,  BUT  NOT  FORGOTTEN.” 

Same  Author.  Mailed  for  11  cents. _ 

“  WEHLI’S  TYROLIENNE.”  (Mor- 

T  f  ceaux  brillantes)  for  the  niano.  Price.  70  cents. 
A  real  flem.  Eve^  pianist  shoula  have  it.  Ke^rded  by 
the  anthor  as  his  be^  coropoaitlon.  Mailed  on  receipt  of 
price  by  JOHN  CHURCH  &  CO.,  Cincinnati. _ 

“r;OLDEN  DREAM  WALTZ.”  By  J^ 

VX  ftrirr.  Easy  and  graceOil,  excellent  teachlnt; 
piece.  Price,  3ft  cents.  Alalled  by  JOHX  CHURCH  A 
C'O.,  CIneinnati. _  i 

T'HE  BEAUTIFUX.  DAYS  THAT  ARE 

PAST,  Is  Fbaxe  How  Ann’s  newest,  and  as  the  crit¬ 
ics  elslm,  h!s  best  song  and  chums. 

The  words  will  recall  to  eveiy  one— singer  and  hearer 
alike— tibeir  K-antifUl  days  that  are  past ;  while  the  music 
is  so  aUed  with  a  “  pensive  mclanehoir  and  sweet  sad¬ 
ness,”  that  the  somt  m>wt  at  once  beccnia  a  genenti  favor¬ 
ite.  The  thonmnd.'  tlict  have  been  chanaed  by  his 
“Guess  IVlio?”  an.l  “LltUe  llarcfoot,”  will  in  thl^flnd 
all  tiK)  sweetneas  oi'llioso  Jongs,  and  also  a  beauty  of  ex- 
pn.'sslon  iHul  ilmciful  style  of  runs'. ruction  which  must 
uiakeTm!  llKVi  Tivi  L  Davs  that  abe  Past,  more  than 
rival  I'l  is.<puiarlty  and  circulation  any  of  his  previous 
compositions.  Sold  by  all  music  dealers,  and  mailed  for 
35  cents  to  all  persons  saying  where  they  saw  this  notice. 
T.  W.  MAltTlX,  .VCBST.  Chicago,  111. _ 

BOOSEY’S  standard  operas 

FOR  VOICE  AXD  PIAXO  FORTE. 

Edited  by  .ABTurB  Scllivax.  The  complete  series, 
mutbridged,  with  Italian  and  English  words.  Price,  One 
Iiollar  each.  The  Operas  will  be  printed  from  new  type 
on  the  Ihiest  piiper,  large  8vo,  in  volnmes  containing  am 
to  219  pages  each.  They  will  appear  fortnightly,  com¬ 
mencing  in  the  following  order:  — 

Xov.  1.  DOX  JUAX  (now  Dec.  15.  LA  SOMXAMBU- 
reudy).  la. 

"  15.  FIDELIO.  Jan.  1.  MARTHA. 

Dee.  1.  IL  BARBIERE.  “  15.  IL  TROV.VTORE. 

.Subscribers’  names  will  be  received  by  all  Music-sellers 
and  Booksellers  hi  the  States,  or  by  the  Publisbcra, 

BOOSEY  A  CO.,  iDond  St..  Xew  York. 

■REAUTIFUL  music.  LORD  OP 

LORXE  L.\XCES.  With  Portrait  of”  The  Marquis 
of  Lome.”  Music  by  D.  Oodfbet.  Price,  $1.00. 

THE  RISING  OF  'THE  MOON. 

Ballad  by  Ttllt.  Priee,  4ft  cents.  Copies  mailed. 
W.  A.  POXD  s  CO.,  Xo.  517  Broadway,  Xcw  Yorit. 
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ATHLETIC  SPORTS  AT  liHOJin'ON,  EN'(;LAND. 


NO  one,  says  a  writer  in  the  Graphic,  who  :  ing  Monday,  nearly^  2,000  spectators  again  “household  words”  in  the  mouths  of  all  accomplished,  which,  on  careful  nieamrc- 

paid  a  visit  to  thj  running  grounds  at  assembled  at  the  Champion  Meeting,  and  athletes,  made  his  first  appearance  at  the  ment,  was  found  to  be  exactly  398  yards  1 

Lillie  Bridge  on  the  rec-ent  occasions  of  the  patiently  endured  the  “  putting  ”  of  the  shot  sports  of  the  Bolton  Cricket  Club.  These  A  cup  was  occasionally  given  for  these 

Inter-University  Sports  or  the  Champion  and  the  throwing  of  the  hammer, — events  were  held  in  a  field  in  West  Brompton,  and  races,  but  generally  the  entrance  fee  was 

Meeting,  can  doubt  that,  so  far  from  de-  which,  though  doubtless  interesting  to  the  he  won  his  first  four  races  easily,  though  his  j  half  a  crown,  the  second  man  saved  his 

creasing,  the  interest  taken  in  athletic  sports  competitors,  are  insufferably  tedious  to  the  performances  Mve  little  promise  of  tuture  '  stake,  and  the_  winner  took  the  remainder, 

by  the 'immunity  at  large  grows  stronger  |  spectators,  as  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  excellence,  and  he  owed  his  victories  more  Thus  it  happens  thtit  many  of  the  present 

and  stronger  year  by  year.  Nearly  7,000  j  never  have  the  smallest  idea  who  is  win-  to  the  inferiority  of  his  opponents  than  to  j  generation  of  athl^es  have  at  some  time  or 

people  paid  for  admission  to  Lillie  Bridge  I  ning,  —  considering  themselves  well  reward-  his  own  merit.  Shortly  after  this  many  another  run  for  money,  a  proceeding  which 

on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  struggle  ed  by  two  or  three  exciting  races.  j  schools  began  to  hold  annual  “  sports,”  at  in  these  days  would  entail  the  loss  of  their 

lietween  the  picked  men  of  Oxford  and  1  We  can  find  no  record  of  any  regularly  |  which  there  was  generally  a  “strangers’  claim  td  th6' title  of  amateurs.  However, 

Cambridge;  while  at  least  4,000  of  that  ;  organized  amateur  sports  in  England  fill  i  race,”  distance  probably  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  ten  years' ago  there  were  no  rules  of  running 

number  parted  with  a  second  half-crown  at  |  the  year  1857,  when  the  Honorable  Artillery  |  “be  the  same  more  or  less,’’  for  schoolboys,  drawn  up,  and  no  athletic  clubs  to  enforce 

the  gate  of  the  enclosure,  in  order  to  get  a  Company  held  a  meeting ;  and  two  years  ^  as  a  mle,  had  a  sublime  disregard  of  accu-  ;  them  if  there  had  been,  and  these  “strangers’ 

better  view  of  some  of  the  closest  and  pret-  '  later,  Walter  Moresby  Chinnery,  whose  .  racy,  and  we  know  of  one  quarter-mile  course  races  ”  afforded  almost  the  only  chance  for 

tiest  racing  ever  seen.  Then,  on  the  follow-  I  name  has  ever  since  been  familiar  as  I  on  which  some  remarkably  fast  time  had  been  gentlemen  to  display  their  speed  and  stamina. 


